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ABOVS 7IV£ iiUliD££0 SKORAVIHaS OH WOOS AID 8XZSL. 



The HistOBV ok India forms n most attractive subject of attidy fnr all classes of midurx 
While the more imaginative, allured aud fascinated by the le^eudury period, dwell M'illi 
wonder on Hie itraoge and vtuxMitli cratum to which lapentitioii htt given **» looal 
hftUtalioii end » neme^" thoie of more eober fiuugr netnnlljr torn to the period when 
the deteOe beooDie exxUientiii^ end ddig^t pertiealetly in the nanmtim of the haidj 
Voyagen^ who, notwithsteading ftarful odds, contended with the Portuguese and the Dutch 
for mastery in the Eastern Seas, and in the toils imdorgone and tlio bold exploits performed 
by those who, from a handfiil of mcrclmntsH, at fim intent only on peaceful traffic, rose to 
l>e the founders of a raiglity Empire. In (ho remarkable series of events thus brought 
\indcr review, we see the humblest beginnings gradually leading, under the guidance of British 
enterprise and prowess^ to the moetuegiiifioant xwnlti — freible ftotoriei eonmvtad mto Ibcta, 
and made the eentiee of pennanent afltdementa— deapemte atrogglea for esktenoesoooeeded 
by Mpiwtione after dominion— powerfal oombinatione of natlTenineaaend EunpeanriTela 
defeated hy indomitable courage and perseverance — great battle-fieldfl dooda of heroic 
daring — moving incidents by flex xl and field — and a glorious roll of statesmen and warriors, 
i emblazoned with such names as Clive, TTastings, Cnmwallis, "Wellington, Bcntinck, Hardinge, 
and Napier. The rise, progress, and urtinil position of an Empire thns wonderftilly cstab- ' 
lished, and now justly regarded as one of the brightest Jewels in the British Grown, lurni^di 
ample matviab ftr a namtive of aarpabtiiiig interaat— « narrative of whioh, eten for tta 
own iak«k fitw woold wiUingly remain ^puneni^ and with whieh every Biitiah aulgeet who 
tmderrtaada hut podtikax and ftela hia xesponaibiljlsy mnafc long to he thoniij^y aognainted. 

At a time of imagined tranquillity, when our supremacy in the East was fixed on a 
broader and a[i|iarently a firmer basia than at any previoma period, the arm too oonfidingiy i 
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trusted in haa been suddenly lifted up against ns, and mutinj on the most gigantic scale, 
and in the most hideous form, haa Clleti every brwist vnth h<^rrnr and indignation. How 
this mutiny burst forth with the 8uddenue&>, and ru^t^I with the devastating fury of a 
tornado^ triU fbtm a daaply inteuMtiBg^ though painfal portMin <d th» Hwfcory. Need we 
haiteto to add tint a mon g»Bfyiiig 80otim , 
donf The grwt taidc alra^r lo iiobly bagim triO doobtlMB be 11 

gallant Army. It must not be nqipoMd, however, that, vhen the military Btrug|^ afaall 
have terminated, Indian affiuro will at once settle down and oontinae to flow BBbOOt^ljr ^ 
their ancient channel. Whether im|iortant administrative changes may not be neoessaiy 
— and whetlier, in onler to secure a f\ill development of its almoat inexhaustible resoxircesi, 
India ought not, like our Colonial Posaeeeuons, to be thrown folly open to British eater- 
prise, and pkoed diteetfy^ imdfir the oontrd of the Impflriel Ckurenuiunt— ere uomentous 
<lvaMaUf whiflih ham bean ebee^ mooted, end in the lolfition of vhidk the people of 
this ooonfay will aeon be oalled to take en aotive part IW Uuj may enter iqton this 
duty with the wisdom and forea^t which ite importanoe demands, the first step obvi- 
ously is to obtain a full and accurate knowledge, not merely of the Military Annals of 
Irnii'i, }iut likewise of the various tribes of people by which it is inhabited; their religious 
ftjbteuiii, their laws, their manners and cu.itoms, and, more especially, thoso singular social 
forms which, though apparently ill htted for perpetuity, are known to have subsisted, 
almoat withont ehang«^ for wan than two yaan. To supply, in a pleasing and 

utttraotiTo fi»m, audi an aoooont of our Eastern Empire as msy at onee meet the wants 
of the pwse n t tinu^ and oommand genenl oonlldenos hy its aoonnt^f and impartia]%, will 
be the great aim «f the Oom mmimvJ Khobt or InnA. 

'Xu£ Iu.usi&A.tiy£ Efia&Avmos, above ^'ive U undred in number, will be mainly confined 
to piotorial fiiots whidi really einoidete the Bistory, instead of being simply deoomtiTo of 
its pageei They will eonqiriae iHiieferationa of the Azmoor, Drea^ Kannen and Oostoma, 
and Vtenaaa of the People of India; Ylmn of Historieal Sitei^ Temple^ Fdaoea, and 

Monuments; Portraits of Illustrious Persona; Maps and Plana of Hbtoiioal Iiooaliliei^ 1 

Battles, Battle-fields, Forts, Towns, &o.; the whole executed in a at^ similar to the illus- ' 
trations in the Comprehenstre If {.it on/ of Engkmd; and also Engravings OH Bteelf fl«>»««fci»»g I 
of a Frontispiece and Title to each Volume. 

The Woric will be oompleted in about Twenty Parts, price 2e. ; cadi Plart ilhiatnted 
with a page Engravini^ Plan, or Map^ and numeroos anbjeota printed in the text 
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INTRODUCTION. 



'ONG after the name of India had became familiar in the 
ejuiit'st seats of civilizjition in tl»e Mediterranean, little more 
wjis known of the country designated by it, than that it 
was a region of vast extent situated in the far East, near 
the outenuost veige of the known world. From the in- 
habitaata thenunlvea no atAMu^onty infanofttion omdd be 
obtained. Aocostomed to ytSL everything in mystery, they 
diWded the temetznl i^obe into seven deeps or iabmdik each 
enoompaBBed by its own peculiar ocean ; and placing the habitation 
of the hnman race in Jnnunoodeep, which is nearest the oentn^ and 
consists jmrtly of Meru, a mountain of gold of enormous height, reaching 
as far beneath as above the surface, appropriated to themselves one of its 
most highly favoured localitiea' Tlie notions of tlie Greeks, though disfigured 
and obscured by fable, were of a more definite description Instead of allowing 
his fiincy to run i ii)t, Herodotns diligently consulted the few soiu"ces of know- 
ledge within his reach, and honestly CDnnnunicated the result. According to 
liim, India was, as its iiume implies, the country drained by the Indus, and 
consisted of two great divisions — a western, whidi was included in the Persian 
empire, and fonned the largest, as well as the most productive of tiie twenty 
satrapies or provinces into which that empire was then divided; and an eastern, 
which, stretdiing b^ond the linuts supposed to be balntaU^ terminated in a 
sandy desert' Crude as these ideas are, so little was done to correct or enlarge 
tiiem, that when Akocander, diving his cebbrated expedition, first readied the 
Indufl^ be mistook it for the Nile. Fortunately he tmV the most effectual 
means to undeceive himself, by fitting out a fleet, and giving tlie command of 
it to Nearchus, who, after descending the river to its mouth in the ocean, con- 
tinued his course westwards along the shores of the Arabian Sea^ and finally 
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Amved in tihe Peiaian Chdf. Alexander, who had aooompanied Ncavobua in 
Ilk deaooit^ afterwarda aocoiapliahed the rert of the distance overland. 



Stnbo. 



Two great routes to India liad thos been aimultaneoiHly explored. As a 




Map or tks JiMMonDcei'.i 

natural oonscqueooe, regular iutorcourse with it nipi llv Increasetl and both its 
figure and dimensions begnn t > 1«»tt<»r understooii Ample evidence of this 
is furnished hy the works of Strabu and l^tolemy. and yet it cannot bt> denied, 
that with nil their industry and Kjigacity, they have rather distorteii thaii de- 
linenterl hulia The maritime j>ortion, in particular, is miserably curUiileil, atid 
it« chunictei ibtic projection, instead of forming the vertex of a triangle, is eon- 

■ Tbia m«p» though raffideutly eurimtt. eoaM mmmIj ba ouMb nor* intdlifiibl* b; «qr Mwmiit of 
exfiUmtion. It (a fluidftil fhraugbout. and all tlw attampta wliidi lnv« baen mmit to finid llxad loaHtiaa 

for ita cartliiial jtoiiitK. and its rnncc« nf inount;kin'=, lia^u faileil. The <x:c;tn siirroutidins .Tiinitiiwdpfp is 
the onj>' QUO wliicb lookH like reality, bccaiiKe it is said to consitt of mlt water. The otiier sis oceaua 
bajpond it coniiai ia aiiee««Ion of milk, milk ««rd% fbee or alaiitad bnllar, aogar^tM Jidoa^ wfiia» and 
Ariab water. 
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verted into the side of a square.' It is not difiiuult to account for this seriouH 
Umidav 'vHiidv indeed, is only oda of the many 'wliidi it wbb impossible to 
avoid, 80 long as the only aooounts of the country weie derived firom travellers 
who reached it by journeying across inhospitable deserts^ or navigators who, in 
the infimey of their art^ ^foebed a long and peribns passage by following the 
windings of the intervening durea A. great advance was made when the 
Portuguese doubled the Cape of Ck>od Hope. From that time, the Indian coast 
became accessible in all directions, and its outline was easily traced To map 
out the interior was a work of greater difficulty — a work in which little progress 
could be made while tlie strugt^'h' for supremacy in the East remained undecided 
No sooner, however, were the foundations of our Indian empire securely laid, 




luau, AcnmiHi « Pnumtr. 

than the necessity of obi^iining a thorough knowledge of its surfiwie was i<«ien> g«o- 
mgently felt Aa-onlingly, in addition to district surveys, one embracing the 
country in all its lengtli and breadth has been tmdertaken at the instance of 
government, and carried on with all the aiils which the refinements of modern 
Hcience supply. In this way, most of the blanks in Indian geography have been 
filled up, and a map, not unworthy of the vast and inagnificent country whicli 
it delineates, is advancing t<^ completion. 

In the course of the following work, the important j)urposea to which tlie 
valuable materials accimmlated by these sm-veys are applicable will often be- 

* ForUgnr'a Uwdbuch der alien (kogr^it, fMrtteolkrly the illiutntiva ia»i« in vol. L 
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come apparent i but in the meantime it aeema impoaaible to employ them to 
belter Moonmt than in fimushing the groundvroik of a brief dcetohy wbidi, in 
exhibiting the leading &atuies of the geography of India^ will be at onoe an 
appropriate intcodmetion and a useful guide to the study (tf its histcny. 

iiMii*: iu«s- Inidii^ taken in its widest sense as a ooounon name fi>r all the contiguous 

ImlaSriM territoriw in A/ua^ which are directly or indirectly subject to British rule, lies 
between 8' and 87* north latitude, and 66'' and 99" east longitude. Within these 
limits^ which extend north and south from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and 
west and east from Afghanistan and Bcloochistan to the Biirman empire, it 
covers an area of a million and a lialf of w^uare mik's, und eontruits one liundred 
and eighty millions of inhaViltiint^. As these enormous niimlx'r^ imi not eaiiily 
comprehended, a more definite idea may he fornit"<l, liy considering that the 
space ia about twelve limits, and the population six tunes greater tlian tliose 
of the BritLih Islands. The portion of these vast dominions lying east of the 
Bay of Bengal, consisting cliiefly of acquiflitions from the Buimese, are only 
poUtically associated with India; and, having few features in common with it 
may for the piesent be left out of view. The other and fiur laxger portion, to 
wUch the name of India is more propwly applied, forms one ccmipact whole* 
and i% for the most part wdl defined by natuial boundaries, According to a 

DMdHM. division of ancient dbite^ it consists of Hindoostan and the Deccan — the former 
deaignataon meaning the Land of the Hindoo, and the latter the Land of the 
S;)ut]i. The line of demarcation between the divisions is marked by the 
Vindiiya Mountains, wliich stretch irregularly across the oountiy from sea to 
sea, between the mouths of tlu; Indus and the Ganges. 

Hindoostiin, thus defiuL-d, includes the whole of India whieh lies contiguous 
to other parts of the Asiatic continent, and consists almost entirely of two 
great rivei basins — that of the Indus in the west, and that of the Ganges in the 
east. Both basins have a common and magnificent boundary in the north, 
where the Himalaya^ by far the loftiest mountun system in the worid, with 
snowy summits whieh> measured firom the level of the sea» have mote than five 
in^ia« of vertical hdght, diverges as from a central nucleus in of^Kisite dueotions 
on one hand, sloping north-west and givmg its wateis chiefly to the 

BMn »r um Indus^ and on the other, curving round toward the east, and supplying innu- 
meraUe feeders to the Ganges. The basin of the Indus has its greatest length 
frtnn north to south, and, with exception of the beautiful valley of Cashmere 
and of the Punjab, is remarkable fw a barrenness, which, in its lower part, 
becomes so great that cultivation is confined to the breadth of a few miles on 
either side of the river, while the adjacent country is converted into a d&sert. 
This desert, stretcliing away to the east and north-eaijt for several hundred 
miles, has its occasional oases, but is, for the most part » ^^^y mono- 
tonous and dreary in the extreme. 

On entering the basin of the Ganges, a striking oontraat is presented. On 
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the north side, the Himalaya, descending by a series of nuigidficeiit terraces BMi> nr tto 
with |m*i1M or inteneofciiig valleys, approaches the edge of ul inunoiue plain 
of Miriiaaamg beauty and fertility, sloping gently ironi west to east^ and ti»> 
veised near its centre by a nuyestic river. On both ode^ chiefly firaan the 
IfimalayKt but partly also from the Vindbya range, it is joined by numeroua 
tributanwik wiaA so augment its voluiiie that it beoomes in » muauat encnm* 
bered with its spoils, and unable to cany them along in one undivided clianneL 
Accordingly, in the lower part of 'its course, it tlirows otf numerous branches^ 
wliich form a kind of network across its delta. A little lower down it com- 
municates with the Brahtnaj)ootra, comintr fy nn tlie east, and carrying a volume 
of water little if at all inferior to ita owil ilie (lifliculty of discharge is thus 
greatly increased, and can only be met l>y an additional number of outleta 
In the dry season, these flow within tlieir banks, and have the appeamnce of 
independent i>truaiu» ; but when the waters rise, a sudden overflow takes place, 
and the whole country is covered for many miles around with one vast inundi^ 
tion. A nmilar xeralt is produced on the lower flats of the Indus; and one 
consequenoe i^ that both rivers become fiur less available Ibr naviipUiffli than 
nti|^t be sapposed frcnn the Tolunaes of water iriiich they cany. The Ghannek 
becoming shallow and attenuated in proportion to their number, it is difficult 
to And any one wUoh kige vessels can safely use. 

The two great basins now described do not completely exhaiiat the whole ow*"! 
area induded within the Himalaya and the Vindhya range; and therefore it is 
necessary to mention, that the ramifications of the range cover a considerable 
tract of great beauty and fertility which belongs to what has been called 
Central India, and Ls drained by tin in Impendent basins of the Kerbudda and 
Uie Tapt<,>e, wliich carry its waters wt .-it to the Gulf of Canihay. 

The Deccan, the other great divisiuu of Inditi, wa^shed by the ocean on TheD«iaaji. 
all sides but one, and is hence, though not with strict accuracy, usually described 
as a peninsula. It is in the Ibvm of an immense triangle^ which rests on the 
Yindhyn raiig»aa its basei and temkinateB in Cape Oomoiin as its vertex. Of 
its two side^ one running &S.B. in an almost unbroken line^ fiuses the Arabian 
Sea, the other, whose continuity is more broken, lies south-west^ and faces the 
Bay of Bengal Names so common as not to be unworthy of notice serve to 
iBaftiMgiiiaK the lower halves of the sides — Uiat on the west being usually 
dengnated as the Malabar, and that on tiie east as the Coromandel coast 

The structure of the Deccan is very simple. Not far from the opposite 
extremities of tiie Vindhya range, whose greatest height is not supposed to 
exceed 3000 feet, two moimtain chains proceed, and stretch southwartl in direc- 
tions nearly parallel to the coasts. That on the west, called tiie Western w«««n 
Ghauts, is continued to Cape Oomorin Tt.s loftiest .summits, which ore .situated 
between lat 10' and 15", rise io about GOOO feet. Toward.H the sea^ from which 
it seldom recedes more than forty imlva, it is very precipitous; towards the 
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laiiil. which in many parts> almost tfjiiak it in height, its slope 13 always 
ijradual, and oocasionally im perceptible. On both sides it is clothed with mag- 
nificent timber, and displays much gruud scenery. 
^^1^ The Eastern Ghauts is a less elevated and tamer range. Its loftiest suDuniu 
are not above 3000 feet, and its dietanoe from the aea is so oonndfiiable that 
tiie deseent is sddom abrupt In its oouise southwards^ instead of hong cod- 
tinned to the extranity, it stops about midway, and turning gradually Boath-west» 
meets with a tiansr^Be range osUed the Ndlgfaeny Hills, which have summits 
fflcoeeding 7000 feet^ and. by which it becomes linked with the 'Western Ghauia 
dmcm ^ way a new triangle^ vith sides composed of mountain ranges* is formed 
tabtoiHd. i^ithin that of the Deccan, and incloses an elevated table-land, which has a 
gradual but continuous slope eastward from the Western Ghauts to the sea 
In accordance with this slope, all the rivers of any magnitude — the MaliriTMiddy, 
the Oodavcry, the Krishna, tlie Pennar, the Pelar, and the Coleroon or Cavery, 
carry the drainage to the Bay of Bc'ii<^al. This table-land cannot boast the 
fertility of the bjuiiu of the (ianj,^es, l>ecaU8e, while it i.s exjxised to a more 
scorching heat, it has no streams fed by |>ei*petuid snow. The toncnt^s of rain, 
however, whicli periodically descend on the W^em Ghauts, compeubute in 
some degree for this delect^ and piovide the meaais of a system of irrigation, 
which, oanied on by collecting the snpeiAuous water in immense tanks during 
the rainy season* at one time made many parts of the Deocan proverbial fer 
beauty and produetivenesa Unibrtunatelyi in too many diatcicts of the country; 
and more especially in those where native misrule still oontinuef^ many of these 
tanka are in ruini^ and st^tiUty hss returned, 
oaakgjr. The ge&logy of India has not been fully investigated, but what is known 
seems to show that its leading features are leas ocmplicated than those of most 
otlier countries. All the great mountain ranges are composed of the rocks 
tLTtially classifieil n.s g^ranitic. In the stupendmw heif^hts of the Himalaya 
^'nei.ss is particularly predominant, and is associated with Jiiica-.schi.'-t, horn- 
blende-schist, chloride-slate, and piimitive liinefttr>ne. In the eliaiiiB of the jH-nin- 
sula the same rocks prevail — granite in the isouth we.st and south, and sienite in 
the 80uth-ea.st, covering a considerable portion of the Kuxface, and composing 
some of the highest peaka One great exoeptioa to this predominance of granite 
and its aooompanying schists is in the southern portion of the Western Gbaut% 
vrha» these rocks disappear beneath the surfiuse, and are overlaid by a peculiar 
species of iron day, which, from its being so soft where it lies as to be easily cut 
by the spade* and hardening on exposure to the air so as to be fit for building, 
has received the name of laterite or bride-stone This minsnl, instead of being 
a mere local depoaty almost assumes the dignity of a diatinet fiwmation, continu- 
ing with little interruption to the extremity oS the contin«itk and even re> 
appearing beyond it in the Island of Ceylon. 

Another great exeqition to the predominance of granitic rocks is in the 
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upjior part of tlie Wi;.>itt!ni Ghauts, and the adjoining ramifications of tlie fl««itw 
Vindhya ranpfc. H iv iuisiiltio trap, in it« variotis foTms of prismatic, cohininar, 
globular, tabular, [juiplivTitic, and amygdaloid, sj)rL'ads out as an overlying rock, 
to an extent uiieiiualled, it in believed, in any other part of the world. A very 
large portion of the table-land of the Deccan is entirely covered by it Not 
unfvequently both the trap and the granite pierce the 9lirftoe abruptly, aaid riae 
in predpitoua iaolated masses of oonadeiable height Many of these standing 
out pramineiitly firom the flunounding pluns and crowned with hill -fcrta, fonu 
the most maarkable features in the landscape. 

The more r^ulsr strata of the aeoondary and tertiaiy periods are laigely <> 
developed on the lower sides of the Himalaya^ and occupy considemble tracts in ntim. 
various other localitiea Many of the sandstones and shales of the &nner period 
belong to the coal measiu^ ; and coal lias not only been found at several places, 
but is aotually worked, particularly in the va!loy of the Damooda in the district 
of Burdwan, wlu re a coal field with a imun seam 9 feet in thickness has been 
carefully explored, and found to exknid over a large area. The proxiiuity of 
this field to the capital, from which it is alxjut 150 miles uoi-tli-west, and the 
laeiJity of auriage by water, and now also by rail, have brought it early into 
notice ; but there cannot be a doubt that there are many other fields equally 
promising, and, at all events, productive enou^ to supply the demand about to 
be cieated by the establishment of an octensive system of nulwaya The t^iary 
formation appears to obtain its greatest breadth in the noffth-wBst^ towards 
Sdnde and the Punjabi from which, and the mountains of a4ieeent districts* 
foaeil remains of singular forms and gigantic dimensions have recently been 
brou^t to enrich our museums. 

It must be admitted that, as a mineral country, India has not yet proved its 
title to a proaninwt place. Though in ancient times gold was so abundant, that 
the Indian was the only one of the Persian satra|)ies which paid its tribute in 
that precious metal, it has now only n lew wa.sliings, which are l>y no means 
jtrodnctive. lis diamond mine.s also, once so famous, have long been exhausted. 
Bciiides the coal already mentioned, the only mineral products of much economi- 
cal value are copper, of which sevei^d mines are worked ; iron, from which steel 
of the finest quality is manufactured ; nitre, so abundant as to form an impor- 
tant artade of export ; and salt, said to exist in beds which are inexhaustible. 

Of the 88* of north latitude over which India extends^ 15^* are within the aiauta 
tropica], and 124* within the temperate nm& Taking this fact only into view, 
it might be easy to give the theory of its climate; but it would merely be to 
show how widdy in this case, as in many others theoiy diffem from reality. 
The position of a country relatively to the equator, sunply shows how long and 
how intensely the sun during its annual revolution will shine upon it^ but 
gives no information as to the modifying causes by whicli^ often far more 
than by degrees of latitude, its climate is detennined. In regerd to India 
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^jjjjjj*!*^ these causes are so numerous, and nperato so difftTently m different localities, 
that it may be truly said to Lave not one, but many climates. Northwards a 
few degrees from the tropic, it has a r^on in which snow and ice are never 
wanting; w oHiwBwIn it bM a demtvltli the pMohed pl«i]i8«iid MOffoiuiig heats 
of the Afikan Sahaia; eMtfwazdfl^ it has a deep aUwrial barin ovenbazged with 
nuNsfciire; and oouthmmfaik while the ieofchennal linfl^ indieating t^e greatest qnaa- 
titj of mean amraal heat on the smfiM^e of the gbbe^ crosMS it (^liquely from 
the Ooromaadd to the IMabar coasts the Nei]|^iaiy Hilk^ situated nearly in 
the aame latitude, enjoy the climate of the finest part of the temperate some. 
Where so many anomalies exist, it would obviously be impossible to give an 
adequat<? description, without entering into numerous complicated details ; and 
therefore the utmost wliich can hen> Ijo done is to point out a few featui'^s 
which, thou^'h much diversified by circumstances, may be cooaidered cbaiFae- 
teristic of the climate of India 

llwt. The most prominent of thtm featurt-s arc lieat and humidity— licat jn i Miuced 

chiefiy by tlie direct action of tlie 8uu 8 rays, but intensified in many districts by 
alow level, a nAtimiUy arid soil, and sultry winds from other countries ; and 

RaaiW9. hmnidity, not dwived, as in Europe, from moderate showeiB occnning more or 
lees at all sessona^ but the result of rsins whidi'occur regularly at stated pmods, 
and axe so oc^paous and incessant as often to poor down mom water in a month 
than frlls in any part of England in a year. In LondMi, the mean annual tem- 
pevatuie is 49-35*; in Osloutta it is 79 37**; in Bombay, 81-9*; in Biadias. 84*4*. 
In order to pensdve the fiill effeefa of these differences^ it is neoeaaaiy to attend 
to the annual range of temperature, or the number of degrees between the 
greatest mean heat and the greatest mean cold. In London, this range amounts 
to no less than ^O S**, wlier^'jis in the above three cities it amounts respectively to 
no more than to 11 '9° 1U \ and 7'2°. In other words, heat is far more eqttally dif- 
fused in India than in our own island; and the complete cessation of ve<:fpt!ition 
which tiike8 place iu the latter during the rigour of winter, is totally uuicnown 
in the former. An equally striking contrast appears in the degree** of humidity. 
The average annual fidl of rain in Eng^d is 32 inehea In Bombay, aslaige a 
quantity has been known to fall in twelve days^ while the average of the year is 
about 85 inches. On the Mslabar coastand many parts of the Western Ghauts^ 
even this quantity is Isigely exceeded, and the average has been estimated at 136 
indiee. Tliie^ however, is only a local eztrraie. In Calcuttsv the range of the 
fall is from 50 to 85 inches; and on the Ooromandd ooas^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras^ tlie annual average of En^dand is 8up))osed not to be exceeded. 

iln„nw^ The gr^t agents in regulating the cUniate of India and fixing its character, 
are the periodical winds knoN\'n by the name of monsoons. With the inter^ id of 
aV»<)\it a month, they flividi' the year lictween tliem — tlic one blowing re;,adarly 
froH) the north-east from October t»> March, and the other from the soutli west 
from April to Septenibei*. The north-^tst monwx>n is, sUictly spiking, identical 
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with the north-east trade-wiud, and would accordingly blow without interrup- 
tion throughout the year, were it not brought under the influence of a great 
oofantoBOfting tmun, Tbm is found cm the eentml phuns of Anak whioh, 
becoming inunodttMiely heated while the son ib north of tiie equator* tmfy the 
flanounding air, and thereby dieturb the atmoepherical eqnilibriiini. To leetore 
lit a cmraot of colder air be^^ to mah in fiom the Indian Oeean. A kind of 
atrDgj^talceBplaee^-the'norfcb'eaat moneoon endeavouring to maintain its diveo- 
tioi^ while the new eotxent endeavoan to eetabJiah iti aacepdepoy. In the 
Btruggle, the n(Mrth-eaat monsoon ia f^aoed atgreat diaadvantage^ for at the very 
time when it is engaged with ite opponent, part of its own forces are diverted, 
and drawn off to the regions where the equilibrium hius bi!en tlisturbo<!. iVller 
a month of warfare, in which all the elcniente seem to mingle, and thunder- 
storms and hurricanes rage with tiie greatest fury, the new cinrent jirevails, 
and beooraes established as the south-west moiiiwon. After blowing for nearly 
half a year, a new stiite of tlie atniosphere is superinduced. The overheated 
Asiatic phuns are cooled down by the sun's departure for ihe south, the aerial 
atruggle, with ite aeeompanying thunder and hmricaaes, n renewed, and in about 
amonththenoith-eaat nunuKXm, reoovering its superiority, begins again to Uow.* 

The efteta of the monaoona in detennining the dimate of India are very TiMir 
remarkable. The south- west monsoon, in Uowing over the Indian Ocean, 
beoumeaamvhaiged with vapour, wliidi, being suddenly oondensed on theheighta 
of the Western Ghauts, is discharged in toirenta Thus d^aived of ita contents 
as fast as it arrives on the Malabar coast, it blows across the country, and arrives 
at tlie Coromandd coast as a dry wind. Tliis coast, accordingly, and the eastern 
part of tlie Deccan, generally at this time receive no direct mipplies of rain, and 
become in consequence so parched, that tlu^ culture of the ground would become 
impossible, were it not that most of tlie ri v ) s iia\ang their source in tlie West- 
ern Ohauts, become filled to overflowing, aud thus furnLsh the means of carry- 
ing on an extensive system of irrigation. Beyond the liuiite of the We.steru 
Ghauts, tlie low plains near the mouths of the Indus, and the sandy desert to 
the east and north, axe unable to attract any moisture from the mcnsoon, which 
now arrives well dhszged with watsr on the heiglits ci the HimsJaya. Being 
here deflected, it deseends into the bashi of the Gaagee^ and floods the lower 
phuns of Bengal The soitth>west monsoon lia*vii^rim its comsSr the north-east 
monsoon repeats tiie prooeea^ though on a somewhat minor scales becaose the 
Bay of Bengal, from which the moisture is derived, is of lees extend and there- 
fore imabie to supply it so copiously. 

The course of the seasons in India will now be easily understood. In the 
British IsIantU and in the temperate zone generally, winter, 8l»ing, summer, 
and autumn suecfed i-ach other, and the year perfonns its round of grateful 
vunaaitudes. lu India an entirely different arrangement takes place; and the 
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9mam. wAy seiMlui wliidi ean be properly recognized fure the rainy, the eocl, and the 
Ao<. The boundaiiea befeveen ttiem are not very exactly defined, because the 
niii% whu^ may be oonndered as the epmnMsnffeiiieni of the year, do not begin, 
even on tihejMone side of the eontinent^ at the ssme period. On the Ifalabar 
ooast^ for instannft, they sie retarded in proceeding northwardly and have copi- 
omiy flooded some distnots at lesat a month bsloBs they begin to foil in otheta 
As India lies wholly on the north side of the equator, the oool and the hot 
eeasons should correspond nearly with our own winter and summer ; but with- 
out entering too much into detail, and specifying the peculiarities of different 
districts, it is almost impossible? to make any statement, in general t(^rrns, which 
wonM Tiot mislead The be-st m>xle of illustrating the sen-sons will tiieretore be 
to select a pai'ticular locality, and give a short de.sci-iption of its year. Calcutta 
being adopte<l for this purpose, the eycle will be aa follo>V8. After nearly a 
mouth of stoniuj, connected with tlic setting in of the monsoon, the rains com- 
mence about tlie beginning of June, and continue, with occasional short inter- 
vsJs, till the nuddle of October. A brief stormy period ensaes^ and th«i, in 
November, tlie air having previously deaied uj^ the cool season begina At 
fiist the weather in fiur and pleasant^ and the sky, generally fiee from douds, is 
of a deep blue. In Deo^ber, fegs beoome frequoit towards evening, and oon- 
tinue nnbroken till the morning sun dispetses them Both in this month and 
in January, the thermometer ranges from 47° to 78°, but the air feels colder than 
the lower of these numbers might be expected to indicate. Cold but V)radng 
winfls from the north and west doubtless contribute to tliis result. In Februar}', 
the thermometer begins to rise, and rrenerally before it closes the hot sea.son h;is 
commenced. During the three following months the heat continues to increa.se, 
but is greatly relieved by wimls and storms till May, when an o]»pres.sive still- 
ness prevails, at once unnerving the bo<ly nnd depressing the niind. With 
this disagreeable month the season closes, and the annual cycle again begins. 
v«««ubie In iieat and hiuuidity, India possesses the two main agents of luxuriant 
imuiiutt. Y^g^ta^GoD. On its lower plains the most valiubtepkntB of the tropics ars indi-* 
genouB or aoelimaiaMd, and on its lo^aet hdghts fcwssta of the noblest treesi 
several of them of a peculiar type, furnish inexhaustible supplies of the finest 
timber, induding the teak, whidi covets the rugged terraces of the Western 
Qhauta Equally deserving of notice are the magnificent woo<fy ampldtheatrss 
whidi rise successively on the Himalaya, till the limits of the vegetable kingdom 
are approached Among the plants wliich bdong exclusively to India, or, 
while possessed in common with other coimtries, are so widely diffused over it 
as to form a leading featm^ in its botfiny, are the bamlKH), which, though truly 
a gra.s.s, slioots \ip in one season to the height of 60 feet, iind in another becomes 
so consolidated in its texture as to supply most of the ordinary, and some of 
the ornamental purp*>»es to which timber is applied; palms in almost endless 
vaiiety, induding the cocoa-nut palm — the most useful of its chiss — the sago, 
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the areca, and Ute great fan puim —a majestic tree, with a leaf of such extra- v«sM«uoa 
ordinary dimensiona that a dozen men could take shelter undor it; the babtl 
tveeb one of the most beuitilul and useful of acuies; the eandal-wood tree, valued 
in the East for ilie perftime, and in Europe for the dye which it yields; spioe- 
bearing plants and trees^ indnding among othos the pepper-vine, which entwines 
among the ooooaa and other palms of the Iblahar coasts and forms a oonmder^ 
able artide Ot export ; the tvead-fnnt tree> the banana) and above all the mangos 
at once the finest and the most widely diflfused of all the fruit-trees of which 
India can boast Among the cultivated plants which are important as 8ta|rfe 
articles of food, are rice, maize, wheat, millet, barley, varieties of pulse, yams, 
sweet potatoes, &c. Among those most de.servinfj of notice, from furnishing 
the raw niateriul.s of manufacture and export, are cotton, Hiix, hemp, indigo, and 
various dyes; cardiiraoms and other spices, sugar-cane, tobacco, and opium. 

The zoology of India is no less rich and varied than its botany. Among zimko. 
quadrupeds the first place is unquestionably due to the elephant, which, besides 
living wild in herds, has from time immemorial been domesticated, and is usually 
employed in all labomn in which strmgth and singdar sagacity are required. 
Tlie bttflhlo and yak have also been domesticated; and the camel is reared in 
ocmsideralile nmnbers in tibe west^ particularly on the botders of the desert^ which 
it is employed to travena Among the animals which have not been subjected 
to the dtHninion of man, the most remarkable for siM and Strength is the one- 
honied rhinoceros; for ferocity, the tjgw, lion, leopard, panther, hyena, and 
jackal; for forms often homUing to human pride, numerous species of nxtnkeys ; 
and for swiftness, or some other property which singles them out for the chase, 
the argali, or wild sheep, the wild goat, the wild afs, the lieur, the wild V)oar and 
wild hog. the cliickara, or fonrdiorned antelope, the gieat riisji hU\<i. nearly as 
large jls a liorse, the sauraer, or bhick inisa of Bengal, tlie hoj^-deer, tlie NefMvl 
btag, and many other varieties of the cervine tribe. Tlie hirds ineluiie .several 
species of the viiiiiue and eagle, wild peactxjks, pheasantii, and in great jtrofusion 
cockatoos^ parrots, and paroquets, of gorgeous plumage or singular articulating 
powen Though not a permanent resident anywhere^ the gigantic stoik makes 
its appearance in large flocks daring the nun% and renders essential service by 
destroying snakes and other noxious reptiles^ and by plying the tnuile of sca- 
venger, for whidi nature evidently intended it. On passing to the lower orders 
of the animal kingdom, llie transition is disagreeable, for it beings ns to the 
hideous alligattns; abundant in most streamy and more especially in those of the 
Indus and Ganges, and to laige and venomous !«nnk(><; which infest both the 
iMid and the water, and are so numerous that forty-three vaiietiefl^ induding 
the deadly cohra de capello, have been described m of common occurrence. 
H}i.st<'ning from the.se to the fishes both the con.iis and the rivers pre.sent n.^ 
with nnmeroiis varieties often in unlimited abundnnce and exeellent for food. As 
particulai'ly du>tinguiblied in tlie latter respect, it umy suthce to notice the leopard- 
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mackeErel and the mango fish, the one meaBuriog 3 faet^ and the o4her ooeMi<mally 
4lbetinleng& Both firequently find Aplaoeoo the taU« of Baiope^ 
TaiMMiMii. The inhabitMito of India would next claim attention; but as ^ full aocomit 
of tiiem will n e eoanari ly be interwoven in the eoniee of the work, it may hece 

suffice to mention that they eomriat mainly of two great olasses— ^Mahometans 
and Hindoos. The former, amounting only to about a tenth of the whole 
population, are far more influential than their numbers imply, becaase, having 
been the (luiiiiiiant nwo before European ascendency was established, they have 
never entirely lost tht; we^ilth and pt)wer wluch thw position gave them, and in 

• mofit native states are under the government of princes of tlieir own faith. The 

Hiudtxjs, though classed imder a common name, by no lueaiuH repiwent a single 
race, but exhibit numerous varietiea, eveu in ph^'sical form ; and, instead of all 
speaking the same languiii^e, have dialect fouided indeed, for the most part, on 
the Sanaerit, whidi is no longer spoken, but differing aa mncb finm each o(hw 
aa thoae languages of Europe which have the Lstin for iiieir oommon hesisL 

MMtai JjL the pxeceding dcetoh» attenthm has be^k drawn only to the physical geo- 
graphy of IndiSb w to the leatufes whieh naim« hendf has indelibly im p r og s p d 
i^MEii it^ and the moat lemsxkahls objects presented by its mineral, vegetable 
snd t iy»™«J kingdoms As yet nothing has Ijeen said of another department of 
geognq[ihy— that whidi treats of the artificial divisitms introduced for adminis- 
trative purposes, or in consequence of political changes. Thes^ though they 
neoeasarily partake of the instability which attadies to all human arrangements, 
serve many important purposes, and. in fn^t im nish the vocabulary which must 
be med when particular locjditie.s are itteiied to, or the events of which they 
liavo bp*>n the theatre are desenheiL A thorough kno\\ ledge of this vwabulary 
is only to be olitained by a diligent study of the map ; but for ordinary purpojjes 
a more cursory knowledge may suffice, at least so &r as to prevent the per> 
plexity whidli might be caused by the frequent nae of names of wluob no previ< 
ous infonnft^on had been gi vea With the view of fiinudutig snob a knowledge^ 
and guarding against this poplezity, a summary of the political geography of 
India> in accordance with actually snbsisting arraagNnoita^ and oompreaaed 
within the nanoweat possible compass, is here enbjmned. 

At present^ not mudi more than the half of India is in the undivided poeaes- 

bdta!'" won of Great Britwui. Two European nations still linger at a few insignificant 
iqpots — the Portuguese at Goa on the west coast, and at Diu on the no^h-west, 
between the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay; and the French at Pondicherry and 
Carricall, on the ejist coa.st, at Mahe, on the south-west coast,, and at Chander- 
nagore on the Hooghly. above Calcutta. Two native stAte,s--Khotan and 
NejMil, situated on the southern Hlope^^ of the Himala\'u — are nominally inde- 
j>endent. All the other native states are luider a British j^rotectorate of greater 
or h'-ss stringency. Of these states in the upper and inkud jjortion of India, 
the moat extensive are Sciudia's dominions, capital Gwalior, stretching from the 
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Taptee nortii to tiie baiiks of the Cliuiiibul; Holkar's doniinions, capital Indore, Nati** 
mooh interaected by those of Scindia, which bound ihem on the noxih ; and 
Bi^po(»tan% oonmsting of a great number of ataiefl^ whidi, ihoug^ individiiaUjr 
■mall, bave a luge aggregate uea» and reach iirom Scindia'a dcnninioiis ^rart 
to the firantien of Scindei In the Mratli-west of tiie aame porti(ni of the 
floantiy, are the Gnioowar^B teriitorieB. capital Barodat and the rajahehip of 
Cuteb, capital Bhoqj. In the Deocan» or aouthcm and maritime pwtion of 
India^ the moet extennve native states are — the Nizam's dominiona, capital 
Hyderabad, area 95,337 ;;quare niilee^ by far the largest territory under any 
single native chief, consisting of a compact and central portion of the penin- 
Bular plate<au, bounded north by the Vindhya range, south by the Krishna, east 
and nortli ea-st l)y the Godavery, and west by an indefinite line near the liust 
sloi)es of the Western Ghauts; Mysore, the country of the famous Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Saili, c^ipital Seringapatam, area 30,886 sqiuire miles, consisting of 
a loily tabie-land within the angle which lb formed by the junction of the 
Eastern and Westmi Qhauts ; and Travancore, capital Trivandrum, area 4722 
8i|nare milcs^ forming the sontii-veet portion ni the extremity of tlie peninsala. 

The ^ole of the native atatca and the Fortiigiieee and French poaaearions ^ 
have an area of 631,470 aqnare miles^ and a popdation of 48,07i»527. The v**'"'^ 
whole of the remainder— area 9/S4^Wt aquare mika^ population 180,697,195— ia 
Britiaih territoiy, whidi baa theaeaitof ila government at Oahmtlak the capital of 
all India> and is comprehended in the presideneies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay^ 

The presidency of Bengal — area 517,839 miles, population 38,883,337 — Bmgiu 
includes all the British territories within the basins of the Indus and Granges, 
with exception of Scinde. It also includes Assam and th»* annexed territories 
of the Burmese, and the ])rovinc8 of Cuttack, extending soutii to Ganjani, on the 
east coast of the Deewm, where it Iwunds with what are calle<i the Northern 
Circars, belonging to Miulnus. Being by far the largest and most populous of 
the Uiree, the presidency of Bengal ia subdivided into Bengal proper and the 
North-western Provinces, each having its own lieutenant-governor. The Una 
of dendaication between them ia nearly in the direction of the meridian of 84*, 
Hie whole of the pveaidenqr eaat of that line bdonging to tiie ooe^ and all weat 
of it to the other. Strictly apeaking; the Nortii-weatem Provincea indtide 
only the six great divieione of Bsnarai^ Allahabad, Agra* Bohilctmd, Heerai 
and Delhi Hie Punjab and Oade are tiiiia left oat^ beoaoae^ thoo^ they are 
doubtless deatined to be formally inoorporated with thia aabdivision, they are 
still, in consequence of their recent acqwnition, under a separate administnition. 

The presidency of Madras — area 132,090 square milei^ population 22,437,297 Mndnw 
— bounds with that of Bengal, near lat. 18', and continues south, along the cast p"****^' 
and south-east coa<t < f tbe peninsula Cape Comorin, with no interrupfcion, 
except fn^n the interp>m*d French districts of Pondicherry and CarricaU. At 
Cape Couioriii, it is cut otf from the sea by the iute^ected native states of 
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T^vuieOfe snd Cochin; but beyond than it a^pin becomes maritime, and 
oantiniMS north along the ooaat of Uhlabar, till it meets the pnadmcy of 
Bombay, near the district of CkMk It has a very irregular ahapa At firsts 
when it conunenoes with the Northern Civoar^ it is so hemmed in between 
the Bay of Bengal and the east fiuntieis of the Nisam's dominioni^ that it 
consisto only of a oompantiTely narrow bdi Thb same thing happens in the 
west, w here It is dmilarly hemmed in between the Arabian Gulf and tlie west 
frontiers of Mysore. Near the middle, between the moutLs of the Krishna and 
the Pennar, it widens out and stretches so far west between these two native 
stat^ as to approach tlie Western Ghaut'^. Further south, between the city of 
Ma(b-n.s nnd Palk's Strait, it extends aeri)s.s the whole peniiisuhi, from sea. to sea. 

Th- [.n idericy of Bomljay— area 120,06.5 .s<]uare niiU's, population 14,109,067 
— is, irom similar caiis^^H, as irregular in shape as the presidency of Ma<lraa 
Beginning near Goa,, it continues uortliwatds ni a long and narrow strip, and 
then widening out, becomes so intermingled with the native states as to make 
it almost impomible to define its boundaries. Sdnde^ whidi has recently been 
added to it^ and fbrms the three oollectorates of Shikaipoor, Hydecabad, and 
KuRaehee^ is by fiir its most oompact proTjuoa 

The above sketch of the phjwcal and poliiioal geogn^hy of India seemed 
neoemaiy in order to fuzniah infiwniatioii whidt some mig^t not posseaa^ and 
remove the indisthioti if not erroneous impressions idiidi it is diflicult to avoid, 
in endeavouring to form an acquaintance with a oountty so remote, so vast, 
^ mil BO extcaovdinaiy. By exhil)iting it on a scale so reduee<l that the mind 
is neither overpowered hy the magnitude, nor perplexed l>y the variety and 
singularity of its featurei*, a kind of unity is f^tven to it, and it aRsnmes the 
appearance of a stage on which great actoni are to ttpj)ear, and wonderfiil 
achievements are t<j be i)erfornied. In this way, the histwy acquires a niin- 
plicity which it might not otherwLik; posstsss, a deeper interest is felt in the 
narrative, and the iuqwrtant lessons drawn from it become at once more 
obvious, intelligible, and impresnve. 

The Hidory of India embraces three distmct periods — an ancUni, a 
medieval, and a modem. The ancient period, beginning with the eariiest 
authentic accounts, extends to the establiafamait cf a Hahometaa dynasty. 
The medieval period teminalee with the doubling of the Gape of Good Hope, 
and the consequent discovery of a continuous ooeanie route to the East The 
modem period, commencing with the great changes introduced by this dis- 
cover}', is continued down to the present time The last of these periods, 
fbnning Uie proper subject of the present history, will be treated with a ful- 
ness proportioned to its intrinsic importance, and tlic interest it derives from 
its "intimate connection with BritiHh history. 'J iie other two could not Vje 
omitted withotit leaving the work incoTni»h t<', but being only subordinate, will 
not oompy more than a few preliminar)' chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 




Andwot loAa— Tin pn-Uaterie period— Native eiMifeM of fadbniatioB — OUmt aMonnti— > 
Invasion of India by Sesoetrii^' Beqinuaii, Dariu* VytUtfta, AkcuidMr tbe Gieat — 
SuboMiaeat eUte of Indiik 

N tnicin<^ the early lii.story of a couiitiy, the luitunil course is to Ko ].PoiK>r 
apply to the sf)urces of inionuutioii wliich the country itself may un^^in. 
be able to furnish. In this respect India might be presumed to 
be rich. Long before iibe naiknii <tf Western Europe bad begun 
to emerge from barbensm, it was in poaaeaaion ct a language 
lemailutble for tiie completeiMSB of its gnunmsticsl fonns, for 
oofttonaiieaB^ and fot tbe number and variety of the woika wfaidi had 
been written in ii Sevml of these sroAa were of a sdentific and 
metaphysiGal eharacter, requiring talent of a higher order than would 
have been nece&sary for historical (wmpilation; and yel^ strange to my, 
while the more difficult intellectual effort was snoceasfiilly mad^ the leas 
difficult, the more useful, an<l, n.s one wouM have imagined, the more attrac- 
tive, was 80 entin'ly neglected, that with the excei>tion of a work on Ciushnicre 
of no very ancient date, the literature of India has faile<l to furnish a sinf^le 
production to wiiich the name of history can in any proper sense of the term 
be apjilied. In dealing with the past, ages arc heaped upon ages till the years 
amouixt to millions; and endless details are given of gods and demigods, children 
of tins Sim and moon, and creatures still more monstrous, combining diving 
human, and beslaal forms—but men as they really Hved; and the events pto- 
duoed by thdr agenqr are enturdy overlooked, or treated as if they were unfit 
to be reoorded imtil they had been moulded into, some fimtastio shapa In 
shorty the Brahmins, the <ndy depositories of learning, abusing their trusty have 
made eveiything subservient to an extravagant mythology, obviously designed, 
and in many respects skilfully framed, to seciu'e their own aggrandizement 

In the absence of direct infonnation fioin historiail reocnds in India, it is 
proper before abandoning the search there o-s hopeless, to inquire whether it may 
not be possible to discover other native sources from which aome amount of 
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&CL — Atttheoktie inlbroiiition may be obtained indneetiy by meens of canUoiu and 1^- 
timato daductioD. In ancient watka, not properly hietoricai, the state of soci^y, 
and eonaeqiaait degree of civiluaticm ait the period when they were written, are 
(^«a exhibited, not leas aoouiately, and perhaps fiir more vividly, than if th^ 
had been oompoeed for that epeeial purpose; and henoe^ provided their date can 
be fixed with any degree of oertainiy, mudk information of an historical nature 
may be easily and safely extracted from them. Of tlie writings which thus tend 
to elucidate the primitive histoxy of India, the most valuable are the collections 

TbaVwim. of ancient hymns and prayers, known by the name of Vedas, and the kind of 
commentary upon them contained in a compilation, which tlie translation of 
Sir William Jones ha.s made familiar to English readers imder the title of the 
Institutes of Menu. Tlie Vedus, tour in number, prove by diversities both of 
style and contents, that tlie\- are the productions of tlifferent ])eriod4i, bctwc^^n 
whicli a oouaiderable interval mui^t have elapsed According to the Hindoos, they 
are a little more than 3000 yesjs oldor thsa onr e^^ hak tliough this age is short 
oompared with that which figwes generally in thor doonology, it is doubtissa an 
exaggeration. Mr. Cdebrookei by a vwy ingenious and convincing process,* has 
out off nxteen centuries fiom the Hindoo date. Founding on a calendbr of 
antique fbnn by whush the Vedaa regulate the times of devotional servile, he 
was able to ascertain the exact pofliticm of the solstitial pcnnts in acccwdknce 
with which the calendar was regulated ; and afisuming, as he well might, that 
the position was not hypothetical^ he luul only to compaze it with the position 
at present, and calculate how many years must lia\ e elapsed in order to produce 
the difference. The annual precession of the equinoxes is an invariable quantity; 
and by countinf^ backwards and deducting this quantity successively till the 
whole amount of diti'erence Ls exhausted, the tine date appears. lu this way the 
completion of the Vedas ha^ been fixed in the fifteenth century before the Chria- 

^"■g^l*^ tian era. The Institutes of Menu, refietring to the Vedas aa productions venera- 
ble even then for antiquity, must be much moie reoeni How much, is the im- 
portMit question ; and unfottunatdy a qnesyon whidi does not adn^ of a veiy 
definite answer. The InstUutee themadves give no dates^ and any ccndusion 
whidi can be founded on internal evidence is little betta than ooiyeetura Still, 
however, though a huge maigin must be sllowed as a kind cf debatalde ground 
on which the sticiklraa for an earlier and a later period may cany on their wordy 
warfiire^ there is enough, both in the comparatively pure and primitive foim of 
the leiigion inculcated, in the sanction of usages which are known to have 
become obsolete some centuries before, thi' Christian era, and in the omission of 
religio\i.«i sects and controversies wliicli would certiiinly hr^ve been mentioned if 
theyha<l tlien been in existence, to support the conclusion tliat tlie Institutes of 
Menu must have appeared not later than the fifth, and probably as eaily as the 
ninth century fi.a £ither period would carry us back to a remote antiquity ; 

» Atiatie JtoMrckcff, vol. viii. 
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for it is always to be remembered, that the hiws and manners which the work b.c. — 
details, and the corresponding stiite of society which it implies, did not begin to 
exist at the time when it was written, but raiLst have preceded it by several 
ages. Every page of the Ijietitutea, thereftjre, must be held to furnish indubit- 
able evidence that about 3000 yejirs ago India was nearly aa far advanceil in 
civiliziition as in the present day, conUiining a dense {wpulation, not merely 
scattered over the country in rural villages, but collected into large towns and 
cities, extensively engaged in manul'actures and trade, and forming a number 
of indej>endent states. These, under the government of rulers whose desjxjtism 
was greatly mo<lified by customs and laws, raised large revenues hy a compli- 
cated system of taxation, brought int^) the field powerfid anuies, and executed 
many stupendous and magnificent works. Am(mg these works are the temples nock 
of Elephanta, Sjd.sette, Acljunta, and Ellora, whose testimony, as imperi.shable 
as the rocks out of which they have been hewn,' tells of an age, which, though 
far short of that which was at one time extravagantly a.ssigne<l, must still in 
the most ancient be not less than 2000 yeara 

Another testimony to the antiquity of Indian civilization has been foutid in niii.i.« 

lutruiiuiuy. 

its astronomy. This testimony, ni consequence of the perv'erse attempts of some 
philosophers o( the French revolutionary school to confront it with the Sacred 






I.tmnon OF THE Cavb ok Fl«ni*5rrA.— Knmi ariiuilAy'ii SoCTiery of luUia. 

Records, for the purjwse of bringing them into discredit, was justly subjecte<l to 
a very rigoroiis examination, and did nt)t wxne out of it unscathed The astio- 



' Alt the celebratixl wurk* mentionod in the text 
a colUternl evidence of auciont civilization, will 
afterward* bo referred to, along witli other work* of 
a aiuitlar nature, nnder the head of Indian .'\rc1iitec- 
tnre, it is siinioieiit to observe here that they belong 
to two diftinct claiwea, both hewn out of the eolid 
rock, bat diffcrini; CMentially in this rexpect— that the 
one claas coniii«t« of pillare^l and ncnlpturetl cavern*, 
of which only the entrance is visible externally; whi!o 
Vol I. 



the other con«ist« of rock templefi, properly m calloil, 
becnuae standing viitihlc in the o|)eii air. and com- 
posed of maiB)c« of solid rock, which, fixid iinniove- 
ably in their original site, have lieen hewn dowii into 
the form of temple* foee view of the KylaH Temple 
at Ellora, on engraved title of vol. i.), corere<l over 
with acalpturea and iua«:ription«>, aod accompanied 
witb nnmeroua atatuea, often oi fjiutaatio thaiiea and 
co!oesal dimcntion*. 
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B.C. — nomical tables, because founded on calculations which ha*l been carried back- 
wjird to a very remote period, were erroneously assumed to exhibit the result 
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Kiniiuo of actual obser\'ations, and it was gravely maintained that the Hindoo astro- 
nonier mast liave been sitting in his observatory, surrounded by his instruments 
and patiently committing the results of his oljserN'ations to writing, nearly 1000 




KsTnunm or rm Oraitta Catk, Adjpnta.— From F w^j i m o n 'i Rook -cut TeniplM of India. 

years Ixjfore Nimh entered the ark. As usual in cases of similar extravagance, 
a reactionary fet;ling was produced, and many, running to the opposite extreme, 
Riiiju.be insisted that Indian astronomy had no indet)endent existence, and was at best a 
rude plagiarism from the Chaldeans and the Greek.s. More moderate views are 
now entertained on both sides- and those hest qualifie<l to judge, agree in holding 
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that, while recorded actual observations by the astronomers of India cannot be b c. 
carried farther back than the sixth century A.D., tlieir science had pn)bably made 
Home progress 200 years before there was any mention of astronomy in Greece. 




IVTEKjoH or THB DuMA KcBn, Ellora.— From Elliott'* Vi«wt ia IncU*. 

One of the most pregnant facts on which this conclusion is founded, is the ^^^^ 
remarkable coincidence between the signs of the zodiac in the Indian and Arab 
systems — a coincidence which, wliile _ 



I 




it proves that they must have had 
a common origin, cannot be ex- 
plained without admitting that the 
Indian system has the better title 
to be regarded as the original 

While there is thus abundant 
evidence to sliow that India must 
have received its first inhabitants 
at no distant period after the dis- 
persion of the human race, and be- 
come one of the first cradles of 
civilization, no distinct dates are ob- 
tained; and consequently the history 
of the country cannot be said to be- 
gin till we quit its own soil, and 
apply for information to the writers 
of the West, who for the most part follow some sort of chronological order, and Fof«r> 
even when they indulge in fable, have generally some foundation in fact. Tlie inform* 



OmiRTTAL Zodiac— Manrioe'i Bistoi? of Bindortjui.' 



tion. 



« PJfi. 1-12 aw the •igiM of the Zodi»o. a, The 
Sun. 6, The Moon, e, M«r». d, Meroonr. «, Jupiter. 
/, Venus, ff, 8*1 UTD. A, Dragon't He»<l, or Mcendine 



node, i, Drkgon'nTftil.ordewendiugtKHle. Tbeceutre 
U the earth, ■urnnrnded hj the tea, marked with the 
four cardinal point*. E. (w), W. (x), N, (>), 8 (*). 
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B c. iMO! firet Qreek writere who throw any light on the history of India are Herodotua^ 
the ftJ^ttet of history, whoae immortal ivoik, writt^ in the fifth oentmy B.C, still 

oi«ek ensts; and Oteoiu^ who, though he may have been for a short time oontemporaiy 
with Herodotuflk propwlybekmgB to the immediately soonediiigoetitt^ Among 
other historical worka^ he wrote one expressly on India. His opportmuties for 
obtaining materials were cousideraMe. Having been taken prisoner, or been in 
some other way carried to the Pendan capital, he gained the favour of Artar 
xerxes by his skill as a physician, and lived at his court during the seventeen 
years preceding RC. 398. Unfortunately, his work as ii whole has perished, 
hut many frugincnta of it have bet n {netierved. fwxticularly by Diodorus 
iSicuhis in his liibliotheca, wliich waa written in the first ycni-s of the Christian 
era, but iK>s.sciisc8 far more value as an authority tlian its Jute might seem to 
give it, because it is a compilation, and in many cases apparently an exact tran- 
script, of more andoit writers, whose worlcs axe lost The earliest aooounts 
of India, drawn from the materials famished by these writen^ and especially 
by the histt are presented with all the gravity of hiatory — a gravity, however, 
whidi, when the nature of the details is oonsidered, oecaaionally beoomea 
ludicroua 

Kt|>.^iiti>n An Egyptian king, whom Diodoms oalb Sesoosis and most other WVttem 

of !4«iwtn.. ggj^^^j,^ g^jjj ^j,^, jg jjQ^ generally believed to be identical with Rameses, who 

Iw^longerl to the ninet^nth d\nia.sty, came intri the world about 1500 BC. after 
liajipy omens which foretold his future greattie.s.s. To prepare him for it, his 
father caused all tlie male children boru in Egyjit on the .same day to be 
brouglit to court and educated along with hiui. A.s they grew uji they were 
trained in all uiauly exercises, and formed a clioseu baud, bound to theii young 
prince by the stroi^est ties of afibetion, and prepared to follow with unflinching 
oourage and fideUty wherever he mij^t lead. Dming his fittber's lifietime he 
b^n his military eampaifflm and proceeding first into Aralna and then west- 
ward into Lihyat aubdned boUi. His ambition having been thna inflamed, he 
had no sooner snooeeded to the throne than he leaolved on the sabjngation of the 
world Hisfiist step was to conciliate the affections of his subjects — his next to 
collect an army adequate to the contemplated enterprise It consisted of 600,000 
in&ntry, 24,000 cavalry, and 27,000 war-chariots. The chief commands were 
given to the youths who had been brcMi'dit witli him. The Ethiopian.s vrere 
the first who weie made to feel his power. Tlieir country wn.s adjacent to 
Ecn,'i»t, and could be reached by a land force, but on turning to the east the 
neces-sity of a Hcet lieeame apparent. Hitherto the Egyptians had been avei-se 
to maritime enteiprise, but everything yielded to the energy of Seiiostris, who 
bidlt the fiiat ships of war whii^ ^^gypt possessed, and ere long had a fleet of 
400 sail He did not allow it to remain idle; bat setting out, proceeded down 
die Arabian Chilf into the main ocean, vriuch then bore the name of the Eiyth- 
reean Sea^ and then coasting along the ahorea continued his voyage as far aa 
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India. He retiimerl but it wits only to rctuuitnunce liis victoi iou-s carter, and B.C. 1600? 
lead a miglity army eiiatwuid, not only to tlitJ frontiers of ludia, but beyond the 
Ganges^ and still on till he traversed the whole country and reaidifid a new ooeaxk 
On hiB retain, he caused piUam to be erected in various places^ with inscriptions 
attesting his victoriee^ and at tiie same time huding the courage or stigmatiang 
the oowaidioe of those who had encountered him. 

The above nsnative, which Diodorus admits to he only the most probable Namtiro 
of several oontradictotyaooounts cireulated in Egypt, carries some extravagances 
on the face of it One of the most palpable of these is the number uf Uio 
youths who are said to have been bom on the same day with Sesostris. When 
that monarch set out on his Eastern expedition, he must have been on the 
borders of forty, and yet even then more than 1700 persons bom on tlie 
same day were still 8ur\aving. Assuming tliat thiy were Hubjt^ct- to the 
or<Hnary law of niortalitv, their number at forty yoai-s of age could not be 
more than a tliii-d of what it was at ih-at. In other words, the number of male 
children bom in I^ypt on the same day with Sesostris must have been 5000, 
and, coaaeqwnHy, adding femsle children, the whcde number births must * 
have bera 10,000. At the usual rate of increase, this would give Egypt a 
population bordwing upon 40,000,000 — a popukhtion so encmious as to be 
utterly incredible Founding on this discrepancy, and some other objections^ 
which, besides being somewhat hypercritical, are stated mom strau^y tiisn 
facts seem to jiistify, Dr. Robertson, in the first note to his Hisloneal Dugutsi- 
tion concern 'ni</ Ancient India, labours to prove that the whole aocounibof the 
expedition of Sesostris to India is fal)ulou3. It ought to be observed, however, 
that, in this instiince, Diodorus does not stand a!one. Herodotus, whom Dr. TerttaMwy*' 
KolH'rtbon not very fairly quotes against him, bears strong testimony in liis 
favour, and in fact confinns his statement in all that is essentitd to it He 
distinctly rcfursj both to the maritime and the land expeditious of Soiioistria, and 
though he does not expressly use the word India> he says that in the one 
Sesostm continued sailing eastwaid till he came to a sea so shaDow as to bo 
no longer nav^able^ and that in the other he subdued every nation that came 
in his way, and buUt ptUars of the very kind and for the very purpose 
mentioned 1>y Diodorua To r^eet a statement thus supported, because stmie 
flaws may be picked in particuJar parts of it^ is to strike at the foundatkn of 
human testimony, and countenance the captious quibbling process imder wfaodi 
all ancient histoiy. sacred as well as profane, mnfi some risk of bdng converted 
into a myth. The fair conclusion concerning the Indian expeditions of Sesostris 
seems to be that they really took place, but that in the accounts given of them, 
both the means whicli he enii)Ioyed and tiie extent of country which he 
subdued or traversed are exaggerated 

Of another Indian expedition, oLso mentioned by Diodorus Siculus on the Kii->iiucm 
authority of Ctesiaii, gimter doubt may reasonably be entertained, notwith- amb ' 
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B.O. uMt atanding the minateneas with which the details are i^ven. The leader of this 
expedition wu the ftmous AjBsyiian queen Sfffiilnunlft Kkving learned that 
India was the gieatest and xicheat ooimtry in the world, ^nd was ruled by a 



pow«]!lul monavdi called Stamobates^ who had innummble boats of aoldiera, 
and a great number of elephants tnined to war, and so equipped as to 
tenor, she detennined to give heiadf no mfc till she had made pvoof of her 
prowesB against bint She accor ! i n zh- commenced preparationa^ and carried them 
on upon 10 immenae a scales that though myriads of artificers were emi^Ioyed, 
three years were spent in completing them. All the country west of the Indus 
Gra&t^ was already subject to her power, but in order to ctors that mighty river, an 
immense numVier < »f shij)s wjus necessnry. In order tu provide them, she brought 
ship-builders from Phoenicia, Syria, uikI C\^)rus. As the banks of the Indus 
fumbhcd no timber, she was obliged to procure it in the adjateut territory of 
Bactria, tho modem Bokhara. Here she established her building yards, and 
fitted out her ships in such a msoner that «Aie could allawatds tnuupmt them 
piece-meal on the backs of camels, and launch them iriien they were required. 
In the numbear of her troops, which Diodonis, quoting Cteaias as his authority, 
states at the frbnlons number of 3.000.000 infsntiy. 500.000 cavahy, and 
100,000 war-ehariob^ each provided with a charioteer and canying a soldier 
armed with a sword 6 feet long, she considered herself more tlian a match for 
Staiurobates; but she feared his elephants, and as tliis was a kind force in 
which she had no means of coping with him, she had recourse to a singular 
stratagem. Having collected 300,000 black cattle, and slaughtered them to 
feed the countless workmen employed in her va«t arsenal in Bactria, she auised 
iskins to be sewed togetiier in such a manner that eacli, wlien a caiael was 
pla^d inside witli a man to guide it, bore such a resemblance to an elephant 
as to be readily mistaken for it. By this device she hoped that the Indians 
would be teiror-stmck on ssring themsdves opposed to a spoM of finee 
which they had ima^pmed to be exolusively their own. Meanwhile Staurobates, 
on his part, had not been idle Berides a land fcace scarcely less numerous 
than that cf Seminmifl^ and headed by a finmidable array of eh^hauii^ his 
fleetk composed of 4000 vessels constracted out of reeds or bsmbowb coveced 
the river. Here the first encounter took place, and a great naval battle was 
fougbtk "^ctory was long undecided, but at length, owing mainly to the 
superior naval skill of tlie Phoenician and C'}-]iriot sailors, declare<i in favour of 
the warlike f|nee7i Stanrobatea, with the loss of a large portion of his fleet, 
and au immense carnage of hi.s soldiere, was obliged t*o withdraw and leave 
the passage of the riv« r free Tlie queen imme<Iiately caused a liridge of 
boats to he constnicti d, and crossing with her whole army, hastened forward, 
with the hope of soon completing the conquest which she had so succciisfully 
begun. Staurobates, however, had no idea of submission, and stood prepared 
for her approach. At firsts in the geaeral engagement whidi ensued, the Indians 
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were greatly diaoamoerled at the •ppeaxuioe of the fictitiooB depbant^ and a rc. tnt 
kind of pamc took place; bat the trick whidi had imposed vp(m them was 
soon discovered, and the real elephants advancing to the chaxgeb canied ev«y- 
ihing before them. It was now the torn of Sonixamia to flea Kost of her 
anny perished in the field, or in attemptixig to fcigain the rig^t bank of the 
river. She hensl( severely wounded during a peraonal encounter with Stauro- ^Jj^J^JJ^ 
bates^ made her escape with difficulty with a mere handful of troops and retiring 
into the interior with hiunbled prides dreamed no more of crowning hex fame 
by the conquest of Inrlia. 

NotwitliKtuiiilin^,' the circumstantiality with wliicli the Imh'an expetlition of Numwrof 
Semiramis is tletalkH], it is impossible to doubt that tliL- wliule account is highly f>baiiii» 
coloured, and iu umuy paxta nut lujis iictitiouii than her elephants Of the 
enormous army which she is said to have collected, Sir Walter Raleigh quaintly 
and shrewdly obaerves, that no one place on the earth oould have nourished so 
vast a conoourse of living creatures^ '*had every man and beast but fed on 
gnMSb"' Similar exBqgatAioia is apparent in other parts of the nanative; and 
grave doubts have even been raised as to the individual eziateiifle of Senuxamis^ 
whom some nuuntain to have been a creation of AsByrian mythology, and 
others to have been the common name of an Ass^Tian dynasty. As Ctt .sias, ftom 
whom Diodorus borrowed tlie account, is said to have extracted it from Persian 
records, it is not improbable that ita basis of fivct has been overlaid with the 
embellishments which u55n:iny adorn a Persian tale. 

When India is next brought un<ler notice, the jwn tion of it lying along tiie in.iijui 
riglit or w t'st l ank of the Indus fi;j;iirt s as a satrapy or province of the 
Persian empiie. TLia poiiitiou it uatuiiiUy as^iuiued when the Assyrian ('ni])ire 
waa overthrown by C^tus the Great Thus incorporated, it paid nuaily a third 
of the whole tribute whieb Darius levied from bis twenty satrapies, and musfe^ 
therdiHPai be presumed to have been the wealthiest and most populous; if not 
the most extensive of them all In this ftct it is easy to find a mote ratioiial 
aooount of the corioeity whidi Darius Hyst«q>es fdt in r^azd to the Indui^ 
than that which is assigned by Herodotus.^ According to him, the Persian 
monarch was merdy desirous to know where the river had its mouth, and with 
this view caused some ships to be fitted out, and gave the command of them to 
Scylax. a Gret k of Caryanda, who, after sailing down the stream to the ocean, 
turned %V('st, and sjK^nt two years and a iialf i:i a tvdious voyage along tlie 
coast That DarliLs, when he fitted out tli<^ ( xj i lition, entertained tiie thought ^p^uttoo 
of enlargiiif^ liis dominions by new cuiuiUc^iUH, is confirme/l by the statement 
which Herodotus adds, tliat iuimediately ailer the voyage was completed, he 
made himself master of the sea and subdued the Indiana These terms, how- 
ever, are so general, that no definite limits can be assigned to the new territory 
thus sulgected to PersiBn nda 

' fiaUi^L'a nutory o/tJu IVorid, p. 126. < n«rodolu$, b. iv. e. 41. 
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PbTEIliciAIM. 



Hitljerto only a succession of ambitious monarclis has appeared on tlie scene, 
and India has l>ecorae the i)rey successively of devastating armies from Egypt, 
A-ssyrin. an»l Persia. An intercourse of a more peaceful and pleasing description 
was in the meantime carried on both hy land and sea, and an active trade had 
been establisheil, by which the East and West exchanged their j^ieciiliar prodticts 
against each other, to the great advantage of both. Tliis trade Wiuj chieHy in 
the hands of the Phoenicians, whose capital, T}Te, situated on the shores of the 
Levant, had in c*onsequence risen to be one of the richest, mightiest, and most 




Hvt3ta or TvRE.— Frvin Cumi*. Vovog* ritUfroviue do I* Syria, *e. 

Splendid cities in the world.' This unexamplwl prosj)erity had engendered many 
i>»* vices, and the day of retribution, which prophets had been Divinely com- 
niissionetl to denounce, was fast a)»proaching. WHiile Alexander the Great was 



' Tyre hvl itt nriglual site on the inaiulanJ, »ii<l 
■tretche<l along the Syrian coMt, from the uioutli of 
the Leoutotf to the Leaillaud of Kas-«l-.\iu, » iliKtAncc 
from north tosouth of ■ItoutBOvenniUee. Iiunie<liat(>ly 
opposite to the centre of the town, and 8e|Hirste<) fron» 
it by a strait about 120<> y»rd8 or two- third* of a mile 
wide, WM an i«Iand nearly tliree ratlea in circuit. It 
is more than pruliahlo, tliat while the city on the 
Diainla&'l wa^ standing, the iaiaud also was partly 
built npon; but it never became the proper site of 
the city, which, in contradistinction to Old. waa 
calle«l New Tyre, till the inhabitants, oblige<l to flee 
before the countless hoita of .\Niyrian conquerors, 
found the necessity of placing the sea between them 
and their enemies. They accordingly abandoned 
the mainland and took nii tlieir abotle on the island, 
which, under the fostering influence of comnierre, 
•oon rose to be one of the finest and wealtliieiit cities 
ill the world. Such was the Tyre to which Alexan- 
der laid siege. Nearly in the direction of a line 
drawn due north through the letter E, was the stfiiit 
already mentiouel. On the north and aonth sides 
of the island, are two curves which formed har- 



bour«, protected by a chain of roAy islet* and <ieft- 
walk or break water* from the mr^^ of the Medi 
terranean and the varioai prevailing winds. The 
north harbour, marked \, was the Iiotter and mora 
frequented of the two; but the commerce of Tyre 
most have reiiuired the use of both, and ad<lition»l 
facilities were given by a canal a a, which established 
a navigable communication between them, .\lcxan- 
der having no ships, must have seen at onco that there 
was no possible way of taking acity thnssituatcd, ex- 
cept by making a pathway acrohs the strait. On both 
shores the water waH shallow; and near the centre, 
where it was deepest, it did not exceed 6 fathoms. 
With the iuinienSQ force at his command, there could 
be no want of labourers, while the materials neces- 
sary were within easy ro*.:h. The moet formidable 
obatacle to success was in the means of resiiitance 
which the iiJiabitants possessed; and ha4l Tyro l/ecn 
as fortunate a« i^yracuso. in having an Archiineifes, 
Alexander intut liave failed. The inonnd of Alex- 
ander, ouoe completed, fonned a nucleus to which the 
waves of the sea and the winds of the deaert made 
constant accretions, and bence, in coarse of time, the 
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making has Bist campaigns a^inrt the Penriaiifl^ the inhabitants of Tyre had b.c. m 

taken psrt with the latter, and by their maritime saperiority, the ooaflfc of ' 

Macedonia and Greece in peipetual alann. Alexander, incensed, turned back n» 
from his Persian conquests, and alter subduing several of the acyoining dtiea, "^"'^ 
laid siege to Tyre. To a mind capable of being repeUed by ovdinaiy obataclea, 
the difficulty of the task would have been a sufficient dissuasive froan attempt- 
ing it. To him it was only an additional iooentive^ beoause, if lie succeeded, 
Ills fniiie would be the greater It also appears from a speech which Arrian 
puts into his mouth,' tiiat he was actuated as much by policy as by revenge. 
While the TvTians remained inde- 
pendent and maintained a bostilo 
attitude, he could not venture 
with safety to prosecute the am- 
bitious sdiemes wbieh he had 
b^gun in the East, and was also 
ocmtempilatang in Egypt. Hope- 
less, therefoiFe^ as it might have 
aeraied for a land army to at- 
tempt the capture of a great man* 
time city strongly fortified by art, 
and rendered still stronger Ly its 
natural position on an islnnd, an<i 
the possession of a powerful Heet 
coinnianding all the approaches to 
it, lu! at once commenced opera- 
tions by uoustruutiiig a mound, 
whidi, after the greatest difficulties 
had been smnonnted, connected 
the bland ^rith the mainland, and 
Ibnned a hij^way for the passage 
d'hi8troop& Theresoltwasths^ 
in about seven monthfl^ Tyre Uy in 
niina It might have risen firom them again, for the lucrative trade which it ruioTTjM. 
moDopoliaed would fiH>on have made wealth to flow in upon ift^ and famished the 
means of repairing its disaster. Tlie fiital blow which extinguislied its greatness 
was not struck till Alexander, after a sueoeesful camitaign in Egypt, hud the 
foundation oi Alexandria. The site was so ha|^y ohosen that the new city soon 
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r Korthern (or Sl(lonian> n<M<li(t««il . 
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inaHrr.Mn -tiange. Wlin' nnce an iiLint! in row 
• poninAula. Other chan'^eR have t^en pWe; bu<1 
tbera is re«aon to believe th«t the isUnd had at one 
liiiM m laigv tztent than now appaui. In fkot, th« 

p»irance of walbi whiA at* nnr «i««rad Iqr * 

Vol. I. 



l)-o!i originally built on tlic western «lioro. 

Of the i>rosoiit conditioD of Tjro it is uumsccii.»iiry 
to nty mure than that it ia little better than a ftabitig 
V ilUge, oompoMdof nrrateiMd honli hnddlad toga(li«r 
la mim»t «i«ollnd, f Uhy tkxttlta. 

> Anfamli if Mtob Abmaidri, b. iL «. 17. 
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aottL became the oentval emporium of the East and the West The trade of the vroAd 
waathua divoted into a new channel and Phoenician proaperity, onoeftUen, oould 
not be revised The domifidl of Tyre haa been dwelt upon hei^ both beoaaee it 
was indirectly tke means of greatly extending the intercourse with India, and 
because to it probably is t<> !«' ascribed the detenninatlou whidh Alexander 
now exprease^l to persevere in his Eastern conqnesta While he was engaged in 
the siege of Tyre, Darius, humbled by his pre\'ioiis defeats, made him the offer 
of a most ad\ ;iiitageous pejice, but he haughtily spiumed all ideas of compromis(>, 
and jilainly t<»M him that his only alternative was imqualified suhmiasion, or 
a decision by the sword The war thas resumed, so long as it wa.s conlined 
within the liinits of Persia, Is foreign to om- subject, but the courssti which it 
subsequently took brings ub at once to tJie most interesting period in the 
history of anoint India. 

Fiiihtor After (lie battle of Arbela, which was fought ac 331, and decided the &te 
of the Fttoaa empire, Darius continued his flight eastwards into Bacttiat through 
a pass in the Elbon ICountaina^ known to the Oiedcs by the name of the Cas- 
pian Qatea AJezander, following in pursait. was informed that BessuB^ the 
satrap of Bactria, had not only thrown off all alU'^nance to the Persian monarch, 
but had made him his prisoner. With mingled feelings of compassion ff)r the 
£illen mooareb, and indignation at the conduct of the satrap, he quickened his 
pace, and was flattering himself with the hope of a speerly rapture, when ho 
learned that Bcx^ns, to inm»fl.««e his speed, nnd. at tlu' sjune time, reniove a f^reat 
o>»»t«cl« to hi.s auibitioii. had di.seneumbt'red liim.self of hi.s royal master, and left 
him on tlie roa<l, dvini; of wounds wuu U iie liad treacherously inflicted. When 
Alexander reached tlie spot, Daiiiu wu.s breathing hiii last. 

Ai. Tmi.iLri Determiiieil to punish the atrocity, Alexander lost no time in continiung Ui© 
pursuit of the perpetrator. A thorough knowledge of the country gave Bessus 
great adyantages, and these he improved to the ntmostt by burning and 
devastating, so as to interpose a desert between him and his pursuer. Fortune 
senned to fiivour his escape, when Alexander was obliged, by a revolt^ to rebsace 
bis stepa During the winter of ac 330, Bessos was, in consequence, left in 
undisturbed posHession of the usurped title of King of Persia. In the following 
spring, however, the pursuit waa resumed, and the criminal having been 
ddivered up by his own associates, ptud the £aifeit of his crimes by a barbarous 
mutilation and an excruciating death 

In nvcngin?^ the death of Dann.s, Alexander liad advanced far to the east, an<l 
HOin a new world oju-n before him. For a time, however, .'^en.snality seemed to 
have gained the m.xsterv over liim. and many months were w;usted in Bactria in 
(h'uuken and licentious revelliuga. Anibitiou diil nut ru-as;suiuc ita aiicendency 
till RC. 327, when he reaxjlied the banks of the Indus, and prepared to cross it 
with an army consisting of 1 20,000 foot and 15.000 boise. About 70,000 of these 
were /^"h^ The point at which be firat reached the Indus hss been made a 
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queatum; but it is admitted on all hands that he oroBBed it in the north of the »»o-*p- 
Puigab, where the town of Attock now stands. Here a bridge of boats had 
been constnioted fay Hqfibflertion and Perdiocaa, who had been aentibrwai^di^ ^IZIlTtL 
a diviaon of the amy fi»r that pmposa When Alexander aoived, the aoirtb- 
west monsoon had set in, and the river was greatly swollen by the rains. Had 
the passage been opposed, it could scarcely have been forced ; but Taxiles, the 
chief whose territories lay on the eastern bank, had hastened to give in his sub- 
mission, and thus, instead of an enemy. j>rnved a valuable auxiliary. In Taxila, 
his cujiital, descril)ed its a populou.s and Avealthy city, uue(jualle<l by any situated, 
like itst'lf. Iwitweeii tlie liulas and its nearest tributiiry, tiie Hydaspes or Jailum, 
Alexander and liis army were liospitalily entei-tained. In i-ettim for this 
hospitality, laxiles received an arbitrary grant of as luucli aiijoining territory 
as he chose to ask. 

If Alexander expected that all the Indian prineea would prove as pusiUani- p^gt 
moos as Taxiles^ he waa aoon undeoeived PoruBi, a native ruler, wfaoee terri- 
toriea bounded thoae of _ Tazilea on the eaatk met a 

demand for tribute with /^r^l^J^'\ defiance^ and lay with his 
anny on the left buik of ff^'^^E^j^'-'^ theHyda^pea On reaching 
the livor, Alexander found / ^j^^lf \ running broad, deep, and 
n^iid, and immediat<'ly sa\\- Vv^J^^ / ^''^^^ ^^en an undisputed 

passage couM not be cfiecte*! without a great number of 

boat«. Tlie nei}j;lil »(nn hood ■ i not furnishing the neces.sary 

materials, lie cause. 1 the alkmto. ™ o««t.« ^^^j^j^.j^ j^.^^, ^^^j 

on the Indus to l>e taken to pieces, and transported overland. The 
more serious obstacle still remained. Porus kej>t strict watch on the bank. 
His army appears to have been greatly outnumbered by that of Alexander, 
for the main body ooiuisted of only 30,000 infimtiy, with an inoonaiderable 
body of cavahcy, SOO elephants^ and 800 diaiiots; but placed as he was; 
numbem ooonted as nothing against him, since he ooold easily, with a mere 
handful troopSk ovennatdi any number, provided the attempt to force a 
passage wefe made openly. Alexander was too skilful a tantiman not to peiv 
oeive this at a single glance, and had, acooidin^y, from the very first, detemuned 
to trust IflSB to open force than U) stratagem. By a series of movements and 
counter- movements, he distracted tlu- attention of the enemy, and kept him in a 
state of imcertainty a.s tn tlit- j)oint where the attempt at er<is.sing wjls likelv to 
be mode. Next, bv selectin«i a number of stations alon'' tiie l)ank. and niakinir 
fal.se alarms during the night, he obliged tlie troojis of Porus to lie always in 
motion, till nature itself was conij)letely exhausted by want of repo.se. Lastly, by 
ordering provisions to be brought iu from all quarters, he encouraged tlie belief 
Ihat he had abandoned the idea of crasBing until the swolloi watera had snb- 
oded. Under this imprearion, ^e vigilance of Poms rdaxed Meanwhile^ in 

' Silver t«tr»dncbin» of LjrumMhua.— From Britisli MaMum. 
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ao.nr. the eomee of weonnoitriiig, Alegamder had diaeovered a spot where the dtannel 
WM grettUy oontnoted by an ialand It was a good way up the atreeni, and, to 

AUixandar-. luU suspicioii, Hone of his troops were allowed to be a&etk near il Cratcrus waa 
stationed considerably below, with the main body of the anny ; and Poms, think- 
ing tliat there the greatest danger lay, was encamped opposite to him. Alexan- 
der, selecting a body of chosen troops, amounting to about GOOO men, quitted the 
banks of the river and marched back into the interior, jus if he had Ijeen calle«l 
away by some sudden emergency. When out of siglit he bent i,aa*hiaUy round, 
and in the course of the night anived on tlie Lank oppisite the ialand The 
IxMits of the Indus were hastily launched, and he wa^ stceriug hiis way among 
the foremost to the opposite bank, when Uie enemy's sentinels disoovered him 
and gave the alann. Porus fixat sent forwaid oneof faia soob with a amall body, 
but tiiese being speedily routed, he himaeil^ leaving only a few troops to watdi 
the motioDa of Oiaterosy hastened to the enooiinter. It was too late Alexan- 
der, with a laige portion of his detadunent* had ^footed a landing and stood on 
the bank among manihefl^ into whidi the elephant^ to whidb Foros mainly 
trusted, could not venture. He therefore withdi ew to the nearest spot of solid 
ground, and calmly waited Alexander's appiTOach. As this is the first Imttle- 
lield in which the soMiern of Europe were arrayed against those of India, a 
deep interest naturally attaclio-s to all iU arninr^erapnts, and will justify a fuller 
detJiii than might have been necessary under tUllerejtt circumstJinces. 
itoui«ortiHi Porn.s stationed liiii elephants in front, witii an interval of 100 feet bctwt.^eu 
Krfc«p*i them. Tlie infantry were placed in a second line behind the elepliants, 

and in such a way ajs to fill up the intervala The two wings consisted of 
cavalry, and of the «iianots langed on either aide beyond them. Alexander 
commenced the battle by attaining the enony's left wmg with his cavalry and 
mounted ardiexa He had anticipated- that this attack would ccmpd the 
enemy's rig|it wing to move forward in support of its lefl^ and had cndered that, 
in that case^ a defeaohmeut of his cavalry under Goenua should move round to the 
rear, and thus place the enemy's cavalry, as it were, between two fires. The 
result wa.s a.s he had foreseen ; and the enemy's cavalry was obliged, in ortler to 
meet the double attack, to face aV>ont and fonn two fronts. Taking advantage 
of the partial confusion thus iirndiice<i. Alexander brought up his phalanx in the 
charge, and the enemy s wint,'H, totn^ly unable to sustain it, .songlit shelter by 
rushing into the inter\'als }>etweeu the elephants. By tli^ powerful animals 
the fortxme of the day seemed for a slu^rt time to be retrieved, a.s they pres,se<l 
forward and trampled down ever^-thing that opposed. The advantage, however, 
was only momentary. The Macedonians, under thorough discipline, opened 
thear lankfl^ and then, as the elephants parsed, attsdced them on flank and rear, 
shooting down thehr guides and inflioting wounds which, without being mortal, 
so galled them that they became utterly unmanageable Thus huiried back 
among the Indian ranks, they produced iiremediable coofudon. At thb critical 
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moment Craterus, who had succeeiled in cros-sing the river, made his appcnrance. ac. ssr. 
His troops were perfectly fresh, while the Indians, exhausted by fetigue, broken 
in spirit, and thinned m numbei'ii, hud lout, all power of renibtanee. A dread^ 
daughter ensued, and Porus saw his tjxx>p8 falling by thousands. He still, how- 
eves; kepi (lie field During the whole day he had mingled in the thickest of 
the fi^i^ and peifinmed prodigiee of tbIoot. His stature whidi was ahuoet 
gigantic^ and the elephant on which he was mounted, made him a coaqpicuons 
otgect for the Haoedoniaa atehers; and he must hav6 fidlen early had he not 
worn a coat of mail which no arrow could pteroe; The right shoulder was the 
only part exposed, and in it he wa-s severely wounded His determination 
seemed to be t^ i perish on the spot, for he was left almost alone before his atten- 
dants could iadueo him t>o mingle with tlie fugitives. About 12,000 of his 
troops were slain, and 9000 taken prisonei-s Tlie Macedonian \oss was trifling, 
amounting^, at the utmost, according to Diodorus, to 700 infantry and 230 cavidiy. 
According to Arrinn, the loss of infantry wsus only ''i.i^hty. 

Alexander, struck witli admiration of tlie valour wlticii Porus liad displayed, ^yjjjj^ 
was anxious to save his life, and sent Taxiles after him to endeavour to indaoe 
him to swrrmder. The choice was anfortunate^ for the two native chi^ had 
long been at deadly feud; and Pcrua, when overtaken, was ao exasperated at the 
mght of his old enemy, whom he probably also regarded as a main cause of the 
great disaster whidi had just befallen him, that he aimed a blow which Taxiles 
narrowly escaped. A second smumons* by a more influential messenger, sao- 
ceeded, and Porus, finding escape impossible, yielded himself a prisoner 

In the midst of his misfortunes. Porus displayed a manliness and dignity 
wluch proved him worthy of a better fate. In one day he \w\ lost liis kingdom, 
and seen three of his sons fall in battle, but he disdained to lussunu! the attitude 
of a suppliant, and. when Alexiinder, riding uji at the head of his oflicers, a.sketl 
how he wiahed to he treated, simply answered, "Royally." "That," rejoined 
Alexander, " I .siiall do for my own sake, but wliat aia I to do fur yours? " " Do 
just as I have said," was the reply. Sound policy combined with AJezsnder'a 
natoxal magnanimity in making him deairoua to secure the fiiendehip of such a 
man. He accordingly heaped &vGnn upon him, not only restoring his fimner 
tenitoiiflSk hut enlaii^ng titem by many new annezaticma Porus was not 
ungrateftd, and continued faithful to his Macedonian mastera 

In commemoration of his victory, Alexander erected a oty on the spot, and au'x^mu ,\ 
gave it the name of Nicsea. Another city, which he erected on the site of 
his encampment on tlie right bank of the Hychispes, he called Bucephala, in 
honour of his horse Bucephalus, avIucIi, aft^r cmrrj-ing liim through all liis cam- 
paigns, had recently dicxl of old age or in Itattle. Neltlu'r of thfsi- cltie.s Im.s 
since been identified AftxT repOHiiig for a time in the dominions of Porus, he 
again set out, and proceeded north-east int^i the territory of the Glausce, which 
is represented as densely peopled aud covered with cities, many of them witli 
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Banr. nuve than 10,000 inhabitanta The tenor of hk name had preceded biim, and 
ihe ehiefii hastened to make thdr flabnuamon. It wonM seem thatt b^re quit* 
ting the Hydaapes^ his thoii^^Kts had been turned hofmewaida; fcr on finding 
timber well fitted ibr the pntpote^ he earned imwenae qnantitiee to be out down 

and employed in building vessels, witli whieli he pro])os«^fl, at a later perio<l t<) 
descend the Indus. Meanwhile his ambition urged him forvnud, uii>l he arrived 
fum§ttt at the banks of the Acesines or Clienaub. Though much broader and more 
impetuous than the TIy<lns])os, there was no enemy to dispute the pa^iwige, and 
it was crossed with eonijwu'ative ease. It seems, however, that thou<j;h no enemy 
appeared, the country was in possession of one whose name, somewhat iitrauge 
to say, was aim Porua. He was not only not relate vl to the Porus of whom the 
above account has been given, but was at open enmity with hliu, and, prolialily 
under the iuflueuoe of this enmity, had, previoualy to the batUe of the Hyda^^pt^, 
Beat in his Babmieaion to Al^aud^'. It appears, however, that the &voar into 
which the otho* Porua had been reodved had cffeaded or alarmed him ; and 
therefore, on the newa of Alexandra approadi, instead of waiting either to 
weloome him aa a Mend or oppose him as an enemy, he sndd^y disappeared, 
carrying almost all the youth of the coimtr}' fit for arms along with him. Alex- 
ander, offended, endeavoured to overtake him; and in the course of the pursuit 
arrived at another of the Punjab rivers, called the Hydraotes or Ravee. Before 
crossing it, he bestowed the territories of the furtive Poms on his more deserving 
namesake. Tlie passage, which, according to Hennel,' took place neiir Lahore, he 
appean? to have effected without difficulty; I'ut in the country' bpyon<l, In- found a 
forini(lal)lt' eombinatiou formed to re.sist liiin Three native states, of wliieh that 
of the Miilli wii8 the most powerful, luul united tlieir forces against the invader. 
In the campiiigu which followed, AleKander was drawn fiur to die south, where a 
alrong city, which bore the name of Sangala or Sa^a was dtuated, somewhere 
betwe^ Lahore and Mooltan. Both fix>m the desaiptioa and the name of the 
inhabitants, it is coi^ectured to have been nearer the latter. Resistance in the 
open field soon proved hopeless; and the ecmfederates, as a last refuge^ shut thm- 
selves up in Ss.ngala> which occupied a commanding position, and Was otherwise 
as strong as Indian art could make it Alexander commenced the siege, and 
carried it on with so much vigour that the j)lace soon fell into his hands. The 
resistance liad exasperat<'d him ; and for|Tettin<j the magnanimity win eh he liad 
displayed in the case of Porua he disgraced himself by a honible loasaacre;, in 
which neither aj^e nor sex was spaied. 
Airivai at From this atrocity Ahixander turned to make new eoncjue-sts, and reached 
the banks of the Hyphjisi.s ox Bejus. Here he wa« met b}' au obstacle more for- 
midable than any he had yet encountered His £uro]>ean troops, worn out with 
long servHie^ had beoome impatient ; and, when he finrmaUy intimated his inten- 
tion to cross the river, broke out into loud muimura In vain he hanmgued 

' Beuw), Memoir oif a Map oj ffindoodan. 
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tbem, and pointed to the country beyoml, where nerw Tictories and rich spoils b.c. 337. 
awaited them. Thdr heuta were set on home, and they plainly dedared their 
determination not to proeeed. Bven CSoenus, ono of the genmtls who stood 
highest in his &vour, eqwused the cause of tibe soldieni^ and ddivwed a ^peedi 
wliidi, if lees rhetorical than that of his master, made a deeper imprassion, and 
wa.s received with acclamaitiotta For a time Alt xand* 1 was immoveable, and 
declared that, even if his own countrymen should abandon him, he would phMse 
himself at thf lieml of his Asiatic subjectd. This, however, was mere bravado; 
and on finding that his Greoks w«Te not to >>p worked Upon, either by threats 
or promises, he announctnl lii.-i intention to n-tum. 

Late in the uutunm of lid 327, 1h' liad n traced his steps lo the Hyda.spes, AJenadcr't 
and foun«l the fleet which he liiul ordeieU to be constructed, in leadiiiess to tvirry 
him down the titreuui. The voyage itself was not free from danger ; but the 
greatest risk which Alexander ran, was during one of the frequent descents which 
he made on land for the purpose of subjugating the adjoining territOKiea While 
storming one of the cities of the MaUi, he found himself almost alone on the 
rampart He could easily ba'^e saved himsdf by a xetrogiade morement, but 
disdaining to have it said that he had turned his bade, he leaped inside^ and 
was for a time ex{x>sed to the whole fuTj of the deftuulera Having gained a y 
tree and placed his back against it^ he made almost superhuman exertions, and 
kejit his opponents at bay till an arrow pierced deep into hia shoulder, and he 
tell doun in a swoon. Another moment and his death was inevitable; but the 
time [gained V>y his defence had been gallantly redeemed by hi?? troops, and seve- 
ral of his otlieei-s ruahing in, placed their sliielda around him The wound, at 
first lieenied laort^d. spread grief an l consU'mation uuioiiii; his f(»l!owers; but the 
vigour of iiiH coiJiititution and the bkill uf liis physiciau-s prevailed, and he was 
able ere long to make his appearance amid general rejoicings. 

In jnoeeeding down the rivar, Alexander formed his amy into tioee ^vi- oaane ni 
flions^ two of whidi marched along the oppodto bank, while the third, under his ^ ''''^ 
own command, kept the stream. He afterwards despatched Craterus with a 
third of the amy by an inland route across Aiaehosia and Dran^ana to 
Camania or Kerman, and proceeded with the remainder down the Indua On 
arrival at Pattala, evidently the modem Tatta, situated near the apex of the 
delta, he remained for some time ; and, on departing, sent a body of troops to 
explore the adjoining covmtry, and afterwards join him at a fixed place of 
rendezvous. He selectwl the west Tti-anch of the ii\ er for the remainder of his 
voyage, during' whieli his want of pilots and i^^noranee (if navi;L,^ation exposed 
him to serious danger. Thb was not tliniijiished hut rather increased on reach- 
ing the estuary. Acquainted only with the insigniticaut tides of the Mediter- 
ranean, what was his astonishment and that of his Greeks when they beheld the 
magnificent tide cf the Indian Ocean rushing in, and, hi conseqiwooe of ilia 
suddon oontraction of the opposito shores, moving rapidly along in one volume 
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» c. 3'M. of water aevenl feet hi^I This aiiigalar phenotneium, now veil known to 
maxmeiB by the nmae of the bore^ and conunon to the Indns with many othtt 
riveis wmllarly dtiiated, produced not only wonder but teiror, becftiue it aeemed 
to portend the destriK-tioii of the whole fleet In point of fact, conrnderable 

damage was su^itamed before the uecesL^ary precautions could be taken. 
Viqraaaor Here Alexander's maritime adventures ended. The little he had seen of tlie 
NmmIuh. ^^^^^ i^^^ i probably left him no desire tfi became better acquainted with its 
dangeiu Tliesse he left Nearchua to encounter, by giving him the coniin!in<l of 
the fleet, with injunctions to skirt and explore the shore from the Iiidu.s \\ e.«it- 
ward He himself, with the maiu body of the army, took leave of India for 
ever by an inland route, which, though he was not aware of the fact, was Uie 
more perilous of the two, as it led through the heart of a sandy desert^ whidi 
stretdkee, almost without interruption, from the eaatem edge of the baain the 
IndiM acroes the south of the AaiaUc and the north of the African continent to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

kitl. of The Indian expedition of Alexander cannot be justified on moral grounds^ 
opKiittni It was dictated by a wild and ungovernable ambition ; and spread udsery and 
death among thousands and tens of thousands who had done nothing to offend 
him, and were peac^ltty pursuing their different branches of industry, when 
he made his appearance among them like a destro\nn«r demon. Such » x|)loit*<, 
once docmml the only avenues to fame, nre now judtred more wisely Still it is 
impossil)!*' to deny that coiujuerors were often in early tinie'i pi'^nt^ers of civi- 
lization, cuiiiiaerce following peacefully along tlieir blnody kuck. and compen- 
sating for their clLvaatation by the blessings which it (litfu.scd. Siicb was 
certainly the result of the Indian expedition of Alexajidcr- and thei-efore, 
while reprobating the motiTea in whicli it (niginated, we cannot but rqotce 
that it was so overruled by Frovidaice sa to be productive of most important 
and valuable resulta 

The canqucets of Alexander were never consolidated, and formed only a 
nominal Maoedonisn empire* whidi fell to pieces on his death, and was parti< 
J*JJJj][" tioned by his officers. The most eastern portion was given to Seleucus Nicator, 
who established himself in Babylon, and became the f nmder of the dynasty of 
the Seleucidnp, which lasted for two centuries and a half In the early part of 
his reign, the struggles whi(!h he had to maintain with powerful competitors 
completely engrossed hi" ;.tt*-ntion ; but wlien, V)v the overthrow of Antigonus, 
he felt firmly seat^'d ou the tlirone, he appears to have become animated with 
an ambition to iniitate the exploits of Alexander, and earrv his arms far to the 
Elast. India, indeed, he naturally regarded as forming part of hin tcn itory, ami, 
ou heating thaX the natives liad risen in insurrection, killed Alexander's prefects, 
and thrown off the Macedonian yoke, he reedved to treat them as lebda 
Accordingly, after having made himself master of Baetria^ he croeBed the Indus, 
and entered the territories of whidi Taziles and Poms were still rulers. Neitiior 
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of them disputed his nuthority, an<l ho continue*! liis progress till he reached the B.aaost 
country of the Praisii, over whom Saudracottun had usurped the sovereignty, 
after he had murdered thdr lawful king. This usurper, whose identity with 
Cbandragupto, who figures in the tnditimis and ako in adiama of the Hindoon 
has been eetaUiphed, was of low oxigin, and, aooording to Justin,' the chief 
dasMcal authority for all that is known of him, owed his rise to a {mtended seal 
for liherty. His countrymen, believing him. phused power m his hands, and 
the fimt use he made of it was to ensUvie them. 

Unprincipled though Sandracottus had pr n i 1 liinuself to be by the mode in 
whidi he attained the throne, he soon showed by his tsioits that he %vas not 
unworthj^ of reigning, and, by force, fear, or perauasion, had extende<i iiis 
dominions on every side, till he was able to bring into thp field an army estimated 
by liuiidreds of tlioiLsands. Sucli wjvs the enemy with wliom Selencus was 
about to come into collision. We cannot wonder tliat the pros[>ect inudc hiiri 
paiise, and that, more especially ou learning how much hia prcjicnce was required 
in the West, where new wars were raging, he was glad to propose terms of seiwwiu. 
aootHnmodation. Ssndiaoottuk *iintte of his advantage^ nuide 4^ most of h 
all that Seleueus obtained was 500 depbants^ in return for which he ceded all 
his Indian territories on both sides of the Indua As a means of cementing the 
treaty, Sandracottus married the daughter of Sdencua The capital of the king- 
dom of the Prndi, called by dasncal wnteis Palibothra^ and by the Hhuloos 
l^taliputia^ and believed to have stood on or near the site of the mtxh rn Patna, 
fianned a quadran^^ of vast extent^ indosed by wooden walls loop-holed for 
arrows.' 

The allianet* between SeleucvLes and Sandracottus was not disturbed; and 
Mega-stbe'TVPs, who long lived at Palihothni as ambassador from the former, wrote 
a work which, nt^twitlistinding its excessive leaning to the nmrvellous, was the 
great source from wlucii ancient classical writers derived most of what they 
knew ooncerniug the interior of India. The period of Indian history 8ul)tie4i[uent 
to the reign of Seleueus is very imperfectly known. Recently an unexpected 
%ht has been thrown upon it by the discovery of krge quantities of coins, 
iHiich show that the western portion of the country continued subject to the 
Oreek kings, who had the seat of their government in Bactria. Considerable 
progicsB, also, has been made in deciphering and interpreting certain monumental '''**^ 
inscriptaoos which are written in an unknown alpliabetv and, like the Egyptian 
hierO|^ypliic% seemed as if they had been designed not so much to inform as to 
puzde posterity. The key having at length been found, some valuable infor- 
mation has already been obtained, and more may be expected; but as yet 
the amount is too scanty to justify any attempt at detail Ail that need be said 
here is, that Jift^'r several of the Seleucida-, among whom Antiochas tlu; (ireat is 
most conspicuous, and scveml Kings of Bactria, which timl became independent 

' Jiutiti, RUariat PhUippica, h. xr. o. 4. * Sirabo, x v i 35. 
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under Theodotiis jiVx)!!! H.c. 2(50, hud held sovereij^ity to a ^mitcr or k'ss extent 
in India, a horde of Scythians, (h'iven by the Huns from tlie shores of the Jax- 
artt^s, made their appearance about a century before tlie Christian em, and 
gained a firm footing in the lower basin of tlie Indna Here they formed what 
has been ealled the Indo-Scythic provinoe of Sdnde^ axid wen aidea.TOuriii|^ 
againrt a bold and often auooeeaiul oppoaituni from the na/tiTea^ to finoe their 

"way into the fertile baain of the 
Ghmgea^ vben another horde ar- 
rived ftom Penia about &a 26 
imder the leadership of Ytt^chi, 
who gained for them a tem- 
porary aaoendency, and became 
the founder of an Indo-Scj'thian 
d^Tiasty. About tlie sjime time 
a native j)rince called Vicnima- 
ditya, who is one of the greatest 
heroes in Hindoo story, established an extensive sovereignty, which had the 
Nerbudda for its southern boundary ; and at Oojein, his capital, held a court, 
remarkable not <»ily for its qilendomv but for the nmnber ci kamed men 
whom the enlightened liberality of the aovereign had drawn aioond him. In 
Southern India^ alao^ aeronJ natave aovereigntiea appear to have been estab- 
liahed as eariy as the Ohiisdan era Among these the most oonqncuoua are 
Pandya^ whidi ooeaioed a laxge tract in the south-west of the pem'nwila> and 
one of whose kinga^ called Pandion, is said by Strabo to have sent an ambassador 
to the Roman empesMr Augustus; and Chola, which, including the Camatir. 
extended over a large portion of the south-east of the peninsula, and reached 
north to the banks of the Godaver>^ They are now, however, little Itetter than 
emj)ty names, us they do not furnish during their long duration any facts 80 
well authciitic;it< (l as to entitle them to a place in history. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Romans, though they bojusted of being 
the rulers of the world, never possessed an inch of territory in India. On several 
oocarimis dming their warn in the Eaat^ they came into odliBion with sovereigns 
whoee dominions readied beyond the Indm^ but the tide of Boman victoiy 
invariably stopped, as if it had met an insuperable barrier, before it reached that 
celebrated stream. It was not ignorance or indifferoioe that led the Romans 
thus to contract the limits of theb eastern frontier. On the contrazy, several of 
their most popular writers had made them well acquainted with the geography 
and the leading physical features of India, while many of its peculiar products 
were exhibited for sale in their marts, and found eager purchasers, often at 
aiormous (nicea lliey must often have longed to be masters of a country 
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wliidi ministered so greatly to their luxury and comfort; aud however much they b.c. — 
ma^ have wished it to be thought that they could have earned their oonqiifiate 
laiikm; had ihey believed that there was anything beyond to tempt their am- 
bition, it is sufficiently obvious that India never felt the terror of their power, 
merely because inhospitable deserts and warlike nations interpoeed to place it 
beyond their reach. 

While it is impossible to g^ve the Romans credit for moderation in refraining 
ficom any attem])t to conquer India, it is jdeasing to find in their conduct an 
illustration of the important fact, that the peaceful intercourse which commerce 
carries on between distant nations, besides escaping all the horrors which war 
carries in its train, seciircs all and more than all the advantages wliieh 
co^ilfl have been hoped from the luDst absolute and least expensive form of con- 
quest In Rome and all its d«'p(.'Tiileucie.H, the ricli products oi the soil and the 
looms of Indi;! arrived ns surely, i\h abundantly, and aa chea,ply ixa they could 
have done had the whole country from tiie Himalaya to Cape Comoriu been 
one vast Soman province. 

Before leaving anci«it India, it will not be out of pkoe to take a survey of 
the leading routes by which, at this eaily period, the traffic between the East ladiMivin- 
and West was conducted. Overland the only pKacticable method of traffic was • 
by means of caauvana^ which, after quitting the western oonfines of India^ pro- 
ceeded directly to Bactria. Here the first great halt was nuide at Balkh, on the 
southern frontiers, and a great emporium was established. From Bactria the 
usual line of route was toward Babyli Tv which, in like manner, became another 
great emporium. In pursuing this line the shores of the Caspian were nearly 
approached, and ad\antage was often taken of it to ship floods, which were 
«irne<i north to a convenient spot, and then conveyed by land to the Black Sea, 
by which not only the countries a<ljacent to tlie coasts could be supplied, but an 
eiuiy iiccesH could be had through tlie Dardanelles to the jx>rts of the Mediter- 
ranean. From Babylon the route westward led directly to Palmyra, which, in taitad 
consequence of the mart thus established, overcame all the disadvantages of its 
ntuati<m in the heart of a deaertt and became the capital of a powerful and 
opulent kingdom. From iUmyra the coast of the Levant was readied without 
mmh difficulty, and its harbours became jdaoes of exdiange for the three quar- 
tets of tiie globe^ bartering the e^nees of India and the finuikincense of Arabia 
against the peculiar products both of Europe and Africa. Besides the direct 
overland route now traced, there were many lines of divergence from what may 
be called its main trunlc Tliese were chiefly intended to supply tlie places 
which lay at a distance on either side of it, and thus furnished the means of 
transport for a very extensive inland tnule. 

Tlie overland route, which, but for the camel, would have l>een altogether 
imprticticable, was nccessirily sli>w, toilsome, and exj)ensive, and was therefore 
less extensively used than the maritime route, esixxialiy after a knowledge of 
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B.C. - tlie iuons(X)ii.s in tlie Indian Omiu LiaJ emboldened navigators, even before the 
compass was dij§covered, to launch out into the deep and steer their course directly 
acroaB from dune to dtoia In this w«y the ontwaxd voyage was aooomi^iahed 
by the aoiith*wie8t> and the homeward by the nortb-eaat numeoom— the former, 

MMfUM eoneequently* in the aommer, and the kttor in the winter mcntha Tbia was 
a vast impiovanent <m the eailier mode of navigation, but even before it waa 
diaoovered the trade by aea obtained great imp<»tanoe. Mention haa almdy 
been made of the Phoenician^ who, by meana of i^ aequired an opulence whidi 
made the merohanta of Tyre princes, and a power whidi it took all the skill, 
proweai^ and perseverance of Alexander the Great to overthrow. As they could 
not communicate directly with India, and were unwilling to depend for tinns|x>rt 
on the Egyptians, who might at any time, by *h < )in!Ti'^' t^j perfunn t!i» ir ])ajrt of 
it, have extinf^iiished the trade, tliey, by force ur ue<rutiation, made themselves 
liuuiteni of iionie convenient harboura on tlie Arabian coast., near the entrance 
of the Red Sea, and, uaiiig theiu an eutrcjHjt^, formed a cummunication with 
Tyre by a land route, of which tliey had secured the entire control. The 
diatanee waa aftill ao greait aa to be very inoonvenient; and henoe new iadlitlM 
for the trade were obtained when the Pboenidana took poeaeaaion of Rhino- 
oolura> the neareet port in the Mediterranean to the Bed Sea It ia true that 
bef<we the gooda oould reach Tyre a double re-ahipment thus became uecea* 
aaiy; but the diminiahed land oaniage more than oonqpeiuated for tbia dia- 

thmMnm advantage, and ttiabled them, by the abundance and dteapneas with which 
they could supply other nations^ to eatabliah almost a complete monopoly of 
the Indian trade. 

On the destruction of Tyre and the foundation of Alexandria, the trade vnth 
India entered a new channel, in whic h it eontiniuxl afterwards to flow for nearly 
eighteen cetituries. Alexander had tiie merit of .selfetinn; tiiis (.•Imnnel, but died 
too soon to .see itii advantages realized. So tliorou<rlily, huwever, had he 
Rovtobr impart^ his ideiw to Ptolemy that tliat olUcer, on becoming master of 

Egypt, made Alexandria his capital, and [>rovided its harbour with a light-house, 
in the erection of which so much magniiloenee and engineering skill were dis- 
played, that it ranked as one of the seven wooden of the world. Hia views 
were followed out by his son and auocesaor, Ptolrasy Iluladdphua, who^ after 
endeavouring; but wkhout auoceas^ to form a canal across the isthmus of Sues, 
which would have given a ocntinuoua water commimication to Alexandria^ 
founded tibe new dty of Bwoiice on tlie west coast of the Red Sea From tliia 
city a land carriage, not tmattended with difficulties, which great exertions were 
made to surmount, brought the products of India to Coptos. Tlie renuiining 
distance to Alexandria waa easily completed by a .'^liort canal and the Nile. 

Tliniugh the channel thus opened, the wealth of India continued to flow into 
Ey:ypt HO long a-s it remained an independent kinjjdom Outward vefwela 
leaving Berenice with such articles of European and Atricau export as were m 
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demand in the East, skirted the Arabian and P^iao coasts, taking advantage s c. — 
of mdi pnminent head-lands m enaHed them to steer direel without fioUowing 
the 'windings of the shores and thus reached the Indian coast near the nioaths 
of the Indua How fisir tiiey afterwards proceeded south Is not known; but as 
there was no obstacle in the way, and some of the most pnsed products of the 
country lay in that direction, it is to be pfesnmed that^ instead <^ confining 
themselTesto a few isolated spots* they formed a general acquaintance with the 
whole sea-bord. To secure the command of this lucrative trade, the Eg^'ptian 
kings maintained a large fleet at sea, which, while it kept down piracy, deterred 
otiier nations from entering? into c<)m|H^tition with them Th(» nation whicli 
could have done so with most ettVct wjis Peixia, which jxissease*! the olivious and 
very iinportiint advantage of a far .shorter sea ])a.ssage. From the Peraian Gulf 
they could liave roiiched India in about half the tune wluch the Egyptians must 
have taken. The Persiaus, however, had long aii aversion to niaiitime enter- ih»i 
prise — an aversion so great, that they are said to have erected barriers across the ^^^um 



Tigris and Euphrates for the purpose of rendering it imposaible. Be tins as it 
may, it seems estabUshed that the Indisn produce whidi they obtained for 
their own ua^ or the supply of ac|jscent countries, came mostly overland by the 
caravans Another cause of tiie si^nneneas of the Peanrians in regard to mari- 
time iuteroouiae with India, may be found in the erroneous ideas generally 
entertained respecting the proper limits of the Caspian Sea on the north, and 
its relative position to the Black Se& The Caspian was somewhat unaccount- 
ably imagined to be a branch of the great Northern Ocean, and it was believed 
that by meanH of it a channel of communication mi<:,'ht Vie opened up with 
Europe, which might thus be made to rt t^eive the products of India hy a tar Rmnaia 
shorter route tlian the Indian 0(^n, and consequently at a far chea]>er rate 
than they could be furuitihed by tlie Egyptiana Ideas of this kin<l seeui to 
have weighed particularly with some of Alexandei h successors in the East. 
Seleucus Nicator, the first and one of the ablest of tliem, is even aaid to have 
contemplated acamd which would have joined the Oaspian and Bkn^k Seaa^ and 
theseby secured a monopoly of £mt)pean and Indian trafRcL 

After the Bomans conquered Eigypt and omverted it into a province^ in &gl 
80, the channfils of traffic with the East continued unchanged, while its amount 
was enormously increased both by land and sea. By the latter, in particular, 
the teaffic received an impulse utifelt before, when a navigator of the name of 
Hippalus conceived the idea of cutting off nearly a half of the voyage between nipiA;™ 
the Red Sea and India, Ijy abandoning the timid track pursue*! along the i^^ot 
intervening shores, and steering boldly far out of .sight of land through the 
very middle of the ocean. The plan seems so natural, and the considerations 
wliich sugge^t+^d it so obvious, that one flnils wime difficulty in recognizing 
Hippalus a.s the inventor, or in j^iving him nnicli credit for the invention. He 
had simply observed the regularity of the monsoons, and concluded tliat by 
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JB C. — choosing the proper seasons, the one woxild carry him out and the other bring 
him home. 

^""^t* ftj "^^^^ course of the voj-age, and even the time occupied by it, is minutely 
voy««eto detailed by the elder Pliny.' Tlie cargo destined for India being embarked on 
the Nile, was conveyed by it and a short canal to Coptoa, a distance of 303 miles. 
At Coptas the land carriage commenced, and was continued 258 miles to Berenice, 
on the west shore of the Red Sea From Berenice the vessel started about 
midsummer, and after a short halt near the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, took its 
final departure usually for Musiris on the Malabar coast The whole time 
occupietl, on an average, from the Metliterranean to IniUa was a little more than 
three months, or ninety-foxu- daya Of these, the inland navigation to Coptos 
occupie<l twelve, the land transport to Berenice twelve, the voyage down the 
Red Sea thirty, and the voyage across the Indian Ocean forty days. The time 
f occupied by the Red Sea voyage seems out of all proportion to the other, but 

may be accoimted for partly by tlie difficulty of navigjiting a sea notorious for 
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baffling winds and storms, and perhaps |mitly also by delays which may have 
been occasi(me<l by calling on both sides of the coast for the pur]x>se of com- 
pleting the cargo. The homeward voyage, commenced early in December, 
appears to have been the far more tedioiis of the two. 

Though the Persians had failed to take advantage of their maiitlme proxi- 
mity to India, the Romans luid no sooner carrie<l their eastern frontier to the 

■ Plinii Ilutoria XiUuralU, b. vi. c. 23. 
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banks of the Euphrute.s, than an iiujiortJiiit tmdc si>nnii,' up in the Persian Gulf, a.d. — 
and Inchan produce wa.s transported in large quantities up the river, and then 
west to Palmyra, which reaped the advantage to such au extent that even Rome 
omdeBoeiided «t one tune to oourt its aUianoa After this proud eity had rinOMi; 
declined and was tottering to its &U, the Poaan monaidis oontinaed the truffic 
wludi had been established, and by means of it enriidied themselves at the 
npense of the Gbeek^ who had made Constantinople the capital of their empira 
Am we have now tondied on medieval traies^ it may soffioeb in eondnding the 
dcetch of ancient ImUSk to mention that the rrreat staples of its trade were then 
neaily the same as at present, and conHisted chiefly of cotton and siUc gooda^ 
dyesy drugs, spioes and aromatic;!, pearb, diamonds, emeralds, and other predous 
stonea These were ]>aid ehieHy in the precious metals, hut partly also in 
woollen cloth, lead, tin, bni.ss, wine, and a few foreign |»crfumes. Though a 
passage in the InHfitut'fi of Menu, whicli refei-s t(» sea vityages as wt-ll us l:ind 
journeys, iniplie.s that the inhabitants of India had l)egun at an early peritMl to 
navigate the ocean, they seem to have contined themselves to coasting, and to 
have left the estemal trade entirdy in the hands stnagera This avosion 
to commit themselves to the open sea had its origin in superetitioiis femtB, idudi 
stiU oontinne to operata 
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AIIO.M KTANISM, which had made little progr.\ss so long lupn 
as pi'i-suasion tinly was enipl<>yt'<l to pn)pag!ite >t, no sooner Maiwro*- 
Ut '^an to wield the sword than it spread rapidly on every **"**** 
.^ide. Before the death of Mahomet, in 9S% it had sob- 
dued all Arabia^ and made a oooAderable impresBDon both 
on Syria and Penaa; and under his snooesBorB it had, in the course of lees 
than a century, not only ccnisolidated these conqfoests^ but established an empire 
whidi stietdied continuously from Arabia as a centre west to the Atl an ti c; 
engulfing Spain and threatening the fiJrest portion of France — north and 
ncrtti-east through Peniai to tiie vast r^on which extends between the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, from the Caspian to Mount Imaus— and east beyond the 
banks of the Indua lU ]>rogress in this liust direction must now Ije trace<l 

As early as the cidiphate of Omar, the \ni\ys, coasting along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, had made predatory descents upon Scinde, chiedy fur the 
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A.D. «M. purpose of carrying ofT the women, whose beauty wa« in high repute, to adorn 



the Arabian harems; but no land expedition deserving of notice took place till 
664>, when part of an Arab force which bad penstrated fiom to Cabool, 
ll^bTi^ and gained, it is aud, 12,000 oomextB, was defl|)alclied to exploro the lower part 



of the Punjab. This detaehmentk under the oonunaod of Mbhalib, who after- 
waids figured as a warrior in FeraiA and Arabia^ forced its way into Mooltao, 
and letumed with numerous oaptivea Hie next expedition was aa a greater 
scsie^ and led to more permanent results. An Arab ship had been seized at 
Dewal, a seaport of Scinde. Re^stitution was demanded, but Rajah Dahir, whose 
territories are said to have included Mooltan and all Scinde, together with some 
adjacent plains, endeavoured to evade compliance, by pretending that Dewal 
was not subject t^o his authority Tlie Arabs, thus refused redress, determined 
to compel it, and, with this view, sent a body consisting only of 1000 infantry 
and 300 hunie. It was altogether inadequate, au<l perished. Exasperated at the 
failure, Hejaj, governor of Bussorah in 711, despiatched a regular force of 6000 
Mohun«a men, under the command of his nephew Moliamed Casim, who, though only a 
youth of twenty, possessed great military talent and after snmounting all 
difficulties! encamped under the walls of DewaL The siege csommenced with an 
attack oa a celebrated pagoda oontiguous to the town, and indoaed by a high 
wall of hewn atona In addition to the Brahmins who usually occupied it, it 
had a strong garrison of Bajpoota The defence was resolute^ and xi^|bt have 
been successful, bad not Casim learned that the safety of the place was 
oononved to depend (m a flag which was flying from a tower. Acting on this 
information, lie directed all his engines against the flag, and had no sooner 
struck it dowji, than the resistance became so feeble to make his entrance 
easy. With barbarous fanaticism he circumcised all the Bralimins, a.s a first 
step to tiieir conversion, atid on tiuding it iuetfectual, }>ut all the males above 
seventeen to death, and made slaves of the women and chiUlren. The capture 

HI* capture 

of Dewal itself souu followed, and Casim continued his \'ictoriou8 progress, 
taking in succession, Nerun (the modem Hyderabad), Sehwan, and a fortress 
called Sslim. A more fonnidable resistance was» however, in preparation; and 
the arrival of the rajah's ddest son at the head of a strong focoe. reduced htm 
to the necessity of acting on the defensive litis continued, till the arrival <^ 
2000 Persian horse ^ve him once more the supfniority; and he began to 
advance on Alor, the capital, whidi was situated in the north of Sdnde, near 
the modou Bukkur. 

The rajah himself being now, as it were, brought to l>iy determined to 
iniike a final stroke for his kingdom, and appeared at the head of an army of 
50,000 men. Casim again stood on the defensive, and skilfidly compensated for 
inferiority of numbers by the strenji^h of his {wsition. The rajah, advancing 
boldly to the attack, was wounded by au anow, and at the same time the 
elephant cm which he was mounted, being struck by a fireball, rushed otf in 
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terror anil plunged with him into the river. The occorrenoe oomi>ktcly dis- AJhW. 
ooDoeaied the Indians; and though Dahir mounted a horse, and diaplayed both 
dull and oounge in endeavouring to rally them, it was too late. The fortune 
of the day was decided, and hie gallant effort to retrieve it only cost htm his 
life. 

The remains of tJie Indian army took refuge in the city of Brahinanal>ad. h*"^ 

(Mtactof 

Ca^iim advanced against it, and mot a redstanoe which probably he had not btiIimm- 



anticifmted. The rajah'a widow heroiciilly assumed the defence, and made it 
good while provisions lasted. Wheji they failwl. and resistance in consequence 
became hojMiless, she erected a funeral and coininitt«'<l herself and cliildren 

to the flamea Many of tlie jj^arri.soii. equally pre|)ure(l for dmth, met it by 
throwing open the gates and rushing out to periish by the swordii of the 
besiegers. Those who remained had no better fate. On the assault* all in arms 
wereslau^teied; the rest were carried into boodsge^ C^im, in pursuing his 
ocmqueetfl, took Mooltan without tesistanoeb and beoune master of all the tmi- 
tories whidi had belonged to Bqah Bahir. 

It would seem that^ beside the children who perished with thdr moiJier ^■n>s^^u,r 
in JBrehmanabed, the s^ah had two daughteis possessed of great personal """^ 
attracttona They were among the captives \ and seeming fit to grace t lie eal i | )h's 
harem, were accordingly conveyed to Damascus, which was at this time the 
capital of the caliphate. On their arrival, Walid, the caliph, whose curiosity 
]v,\A been excited, ordered the elder to be V»ronght to him. On enterinj^, she 
burst into tears, exclaiming, "How can 1 be wortliy of your notice, after iiavinnr 
been dishonoured by Ca«im?" Walid, consulting only his indignation, sent oixiers 
fortbwitli to sew up Casini in a raw hide, and send him forwai'd. When the 
body airived, it was produced to the lajah s daughter, who, overjoyed, exclaimed, 
"Now I am satisfied; Casim wss innocent of the crime I imputed to him, but he 
was the ruin of my fiunily, and I have had my revenge." 

ASbet Carim's death in 714^ the Arabs made no new conquests in India. 
Even those which he had effected were maintMned only till the downfidl <^ the 
Ommeiad dynasty in 750» ^riien the Hindoos rose in insuirection, and recovered 
ail that had been wrested from them. 

Reference has been made to the Arab conquest of the territory between tht; 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. From its position it is usually called by classical otTaau- 
writers Transoxiana, and by Arab ^nitei-s i^rawai- ul Nahr, words literally 
meaning beyond the river. Its inhabitants wwn mostly Persians, living in 
fixed habitations, and nonia<Ue Tartai^, the latt^'r forming apparently tlie great 
majority. This territory, which the Arabs fii-st entered in 70G, and overran in 
the course of the eight following years, became fiiully disseveretl from, their 
empire about 820, and was ruled successively by the Taliirites till 872, tlie 
So&rides till 892, and the Sonuuiis till 1004 Hm last dynasty becomes 
intmstu^ because during it, and owing to one of its princer^ the house of 
Vol. 1. • 
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A.o.9Ttf. Glmznee, wiiich plays a most important part in the hbtoiy of India, was 
founded. 

Alptegin, the founder of the house of Ghuzne^ was originally a Turid slave 



iMMMiir^ Abdnlmetek, the fifth prinoe of the Somani line^ and had no higher olBee 
than that of amusing hie master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain. He 
was capable^ however, of much bettor, and gradually rose to be governor of 
Khoresen. On the death of Abdulmdek, in 961, he lost the favour of hia 
sucoesBor, Mansur, by reoommoiding that another member of the ftmily should 
be selected for the throne, was deprived of his government, and nm great riek 
of losing both his liberty and his life. After a variety of narrow escapes, in 
which he diHpluyed much courage and military talent, he found an asylum with 
a body of t'aithtui fnliowprs at Ohiimee, among the mounteins of SoHman. 
Here he dt.rlared his indepetuleiiee, and miceeedoil in inaintaiirmi^ it till liia 
death, in \)7Ch He was succetfU-d hy St.'lH'ktcj^fiii, wliu, like hiinseit, had 
Ijeeu origiiuiUy a Tui'ki slave, but hiui riijeu !»o laucit in his favour that he gave 
him his daughter in marriage, uti.I made him his heir. 

Sebektegin'a fiitare sovweigitty is said to have been early foretold. One day. 
while a private hoiseman, he hunted down a fawn and was carrying it dR^ when 
he looked behind sad saw its mothw following with such signs of distresa^ that 
be WIS moved with compasnon and set the &wn at liberty. The joy and 
apparent giatitude exprassed by the moth^ made so strong an impresnon upon 
him, that when he went to sleep it became the sulgect of a dream, in which 
Mahomet appeared to him, and announced tlmt as a reward for his humanity 
he was destined to be a king. The prediction, if it was made, had no sooner 
been fulfilled, than an event took pliu e which threatened to render it fruitless?. 
The iuhaliitantn nn the left hank of the Indus had for nearly three centuries 
been livin*^ in the enjoyment o{' their recovered indejiendeuoe ; but they knew 
enough of the (•rut lty and oppression which tlieir forefathers had endured 
while subjected to an Arau yoke, and were naturally lilled with itlarm when 
they saw a new Mahometan kingdom established on their ficontiera It there- 
^l^i]^- fore seemed to them good policy not to wait till the threatened calamity over* 
took them, but to endeavour by anticipating to prevent it llie initiative in 
this bold enterprise was undertaken by Bajah JcipeJ, who ruled over a large 
extent of territory, and kept his court at LshoreL CroHong the Indu^ he 
advanced till he came up with the troops of Sebekt«^in, who commanded 
in peraon, and was accompanied by his son, who, then only a boy, gave proof of 
the talents which afterwards made him celebrated under the name of Sultan 
Mahmood. After some time spent in skinnishing, the armies were on the eve of 
fisrhtinwa crreat battle, when a feaH'ul stomi of wind, tlninder, and hail occurred. 
Both annie-s suffered ^.^eatly, but not to the siinie extent. The troo[W of 
Ghuzneo soon recove red from the ilisa.ster, whereas tl)0.se of Hindoost-an In-ing 
at once less hardy and more sujierstitioun, were so dispirited that Jeipal wau 
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id to inx}pose terms of accommoiktioa Malimood stood out, and would be a d. »?. 
aatiflfied witii nothing short of » dedshw vicioiy ; but his fikther, 
and moderate, yna mtiafied with & present payment in el^hants and gold* and 
the promise cS a certain amount of annual tributa Jeipal returned humiliated 
to Lahore, and endeavoured to hide his shame by breakii^ his promise. When 
the messengers of Sebelctepn arrived to reooive the tribute he not only tefosed 
it. but tlu^w them into pfison. 

Warlike preparations on a grander aeale than before again commenced Se- warbotwoea 
bektegin advanced to take revenge; and Jeipal, aware how much he liad done to ^iu"r!^? 
pmvoke it, endeavoured to ward it off by means of a confederacy, in which, "^"^ 
in addition to other rajahs of less importance, he waa joined by tho9.e of Delhi, 
Ajmeer, Callinger, and Cftnou«:je. Thus Bupportcd, he advanced at the liead of 
an army cnmposwl of an innumerable host of foot and 100,000 horse In his 
Oriental phra^^eology Feri.shta .s;iys,' that when Sebektegin juscended a liill to 
view the forces of Jeipal, they "appeared in extent like the boundlt»s ocean, and 
in number like the ants or locusts of the wilderness ;** but instead of bt:ing dis- 
mayed at his vast inferiority in point of numbers, "he considered himself as a 
wolf about to attack a flodc of daeep," So confident^ indeed, was ha, that, dis- 
daining to act om the defoinve^ he commenced the attack by mnfi^ii^ out a 
certain point in the enem/s Itne^ and ebaiging it by soccessive squadrons of 
000 men. When in this way he had thrown it into disorder, he made a general 
assault, and carried everything before him The Hindoos, panio-sb^ck, thought 
only of flighty and suffered immense slaughter. The Indian camp }nelded a rich 
plunder. The more permanent results of the victory were, that Sebektegin 
was acknowledged king of all the territory west of the Neelab or Upper Indus, 
and sent one of his ofiicers witli 10.000 hoi-se to govern Pcshawer. 

Sebektegin died in 997. aft<?r a reign of twenty years liistinguished by s«»bdit«fin'« 
prudence, equity, and moderation. His death wa.s sudden, but during hitj la«t 
moments he named his son Ismael his heir. He appears, indeed, to have had a 
better title tlian Mahmood, who, though elder, was ille^timata Ultimately, 
however, after a war of sncoesrion, in which Ismael waa worsted and impri- 
soned for life, Mahmood, assuming the title of saltan, which, thou^ well known 
in Aiabiat bad not previously been home by any prince of Turicidi origin, 
seated himself firmly on his &ther^8 throne. 

Ifohmood waa cf an athletic fbnn, but was strooidy marked with the small- 
pHC »d » deficient in pon^nal beauty, that onely, on beholding him«If in ""^ 
a glass, he exclaimed, " The nght of a king should brighten the eyes of tlio 
beholders, but nature has been so unkind to me that my appearance is positively 
forbidding." This defect probay)ly made liim less dispwed to indulge in youth- 
ful plen.sure.s, and concurred witli hia natund temper in inducing him to f«eek 
fame by military exploits. He has already been seen urging his lather to reject 

i Bdii^t f oiMta, voL i. p. 18. 
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A P. MM. the tenns of acoommodntioa off<n«d by Rsijah Jeipal, and 

in«pared to see him enter on a cweer of Indian conquest At fint a series of 
stniggles^ which ended in the extinction of the Somani dynasty, mgrosaed his 
attention, but no sooner were these . setUed than he turned bis eye to Indl& 

HI.H first expedition took place in 1001, when, at Peehawer with only 10,000 
dhoseij lint-se, he encoimtc'ii'<l his old enemy Rajah Jeipal at the head of 12,000 
horse, 30,000 foot, and 300 elephant?. Hie field was keenly conte^t^^d but at 
last Jeipal, with fifteen of hisi chiefs, was t4iken prisoner. Mahmood, whose 
nvaTice was at legist equal to his ambition, was able to frnitify lK)th pa^iotm by 
tlie victory, which, in addition to its fame, yielded iiim a rich spoil, pnrtly in 
Jeiyml s jewelled necklaces, one of which whh value<l at 180.000 <liiiai-ii, or ;ibout 
XS 1,000. The value of the spoil wa-i largely increased by the large raiiaom 
whicli he obtained for the prisoners. Jeipal did not long avail himself of his 
freedom. Dispirited bj his two defeats, or, it is said, disqualified by them, 
according to a Hindoo custom, from any longer reigning, he resigned the erown 
to his son, and pladng himself on a funeral pile, set fire to it with his own hands. 
Defmt of la 1004b on &ilure of the tribute promised by the Hindoo^ Sultan Hshmood 
again set out, and passing through the province of Kooltaa arrived at a dty 
called Bhateea. Its position is not ascertained ; but it was surrounded by a very 
high wall and a deep and broad ditch, and belonged to a Rajah Beejy Kay, who, 
trusting both to its fortifications and the difficult nature of the surrounding 
country, was not afraiil to ineasnre his strength against that of the sultaiL He 
had so skilfully seized the sti-oii'^ |»oHts, that for three iluys he not only kept the 
Mahometiins at bay, but intlicted on them such .severe lossjes that they were on 
the point of abandoning the cut*;ii)ri»e. in tliis emergency, Sultan Mahiuood 
displayed bis wonted inflexibility of purpose, and in aunouuciug his intention 
to lead, the main attack in person, added, " To-day I have devoted myself to 
conquest or death/' Both amies, indeed, bad worked themselves up to the 
highe.st pitch of enthusiasm; Beejy Ray, on his ode, performing religious services 
by which he was believed by his followers to have propitiated the gods ; while 
the naltan, after turning his face to Mecca, and prostrating himself in aght of his 
troopst started suddenly up, exclaiming, "Advance! advance! our prayers bava 
found fikvour with God!" An obstinate strugg^ took place, but Mahometan 
prowess prevailed, and the Indians were pnnued to the gates of the town. 
Here, though a stand of a few thiys t^»ok place, resistance was found to be hope* 
lass; und the rajuh bf^ing overt^ikori duriu-:; an attempt to lead off his troops liy 
night, only esea])ed imprisonment l>y rushin;:;^ on hi.s own sword. Two hundred 
and ei«ijbty ele|)hant.s. numerous ca|>t*iin.s, and a lari^e spoil were taken in BhaieeSv 
which with its dei>endeucies wa.s aimexed t-i Gimzuee. 

Malimood's next Indian expedition took place in 1 005. Ita main object was 
to cluistiae Abul Fattdi Lodi» the diief of ]fo<Atan, who, though a Ifussolman, 
^la'^ had thrown off his allegianoe and leagued with Anangpal, the son and successor 
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of the unfortunate Riijah JeipaL Not detenvd hy Ins fiithcr's fate, i\jiani:pal a d. im. 
encountered .MhIiukxkI near Peshawer, and Husiaiued a detent which compelled 
bim to take refuge in Cashmere. The victorious sultan continued his march to 
Hooltaa, and obtained the sdbmisBkni of its diie£ He would doubtless have 
ouMsted mote rigorous tenns than submiaBion, and also nuide Anangpal fed the 
fuHl weight of his vongaano^ had he not been under the necessity of hastening 
home to lepd the fimnidable invamon of a Tartar prince of the name of Elik 
Khan, who had hoped to make an easy oonquest of Khoiaaan while the Obnsnee 
forces were beyond the Indua He had miscalculated ; and on the sultan's arrival, 
was obliged, after a signal defeat, to recroas the Oxus with only a few attendants. 
On this occasion the sultan's victory was greatly aided by 500 elephants which 
he had lironj^ht from India. Tlic Tartar horses would not face thi >m ; and the 
soldiers, \vli<:i had never seen them H -ft were ovemwed by their huge bulk and 
stiuiige appearance, especially after tiiey liail seen the one on wliicli the sultan 
liirnsolf w.us moiiutoi seize Elik Khau's standard-bearer and toss him into the 
air wall ins trunk. 

Antfngpal's escape was only temporary, for Mahmood was no sooner rid of ^Htaor 
the Tartar invader than he hastened back to India at the head of a formidable 
army. Anangpal meanwhile, anticipating the return of the sultan, had made 
exerUons^ and snooeeded in forming a powerful coalition of nyahs against the 
common enemy of their freedom and their &ith« Their united forces brought 
into the Pni^ab a larger army than had ever been seen in it b^biu Even the 
anltan seemed to hesitate ; and instead of advancing with the headlong courage 
which he usually displayed, began to entrench himself in the \'icinity of 
Peahawer. Tliis sign of weakness added trrcatly to the strength of the confede- 
mtes, who \v(>re daily joined by new auxiliaries, and rec^^ived lar^^p supplies of 
money from all (|!mrters, even the Hindoo women selliii;^ their jewels and 
melting down the gold of their oUier ornaments to assist in what was r^arded 
as a liiily WiU'. 

Mahmood kept within his entrenchments, well aware that if they were D««B»tof 
attacked, his position would ^ve bim a decided advantage ; and that if the ^'^""^ 
Indians^ through fear of this^ refrained from attacking, their immense tumultuary 
force could not be long kept together. The first skirmisheB were not to bis 
advantage, for the Gtikkun^ and other mountaineer tribes, rushing impetuously 
among the llhhomeian cavalry, made such dexterous use of thdr swcnrds and 
knives that horse and riders tumbled to the ground, and, to tlie number of several 
thousands^ were despatdied in a twinkling.' Mahmood still remained motionleaa^ 

' The Gakknn, ( inckeni, QiUlMih Qviklnn, OT ttentioucd m the text aeeau to indicate that, as their 

KitU(«VM(fnr thciHua* iaapaltodin all th«MdUhv«a.l vod* of »tirfu« bora • oomidantdo r ew m b lim oo to 

wwy, and not klwtTt In tho Mate way by Um mm tint fiar whkli Uio CHioifaM of WopMil hsv* Twanflj 

author), are first mentioned in theliistory of tlie Arab diatingaitbed themeelves, they may have liaJ » ooni- 

oonqaota io India, aa forming a league witb tiio Af- uton origin. This, however, is iu>prob«l«te, their 

ghana, and, in union with them, wresting a tract of localitiea aro Tery remoto from each other. The Oak- 

tamtny bom tho Bid«lt ft Litboi*. XlMir Mplolt kiin, mootiiag to BphinMomiCkiM, latrodaoUon, 
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waiching his opportiinity. It came at last Anangpal'B dephaat^ gaUed hy the 
^"""-^ arrows and fiightoied bythe firabaUS) turned xound and hurried him off the field. 
Hie Hindooa^ iJhiwifing themselves deserted by their g^ieial, sladcened their 
refflstanoBj, and finally tamed their badk& No time was given them to imlly, 
and ere long 20,000 lay dead upon the field. The rest were so completely 
dispeffsed that Mahmoud had nothing more to do than gather the firuits ct his 
victory. The one most gratifying to hia avaricioiis temper was the capture of 
Tntptetrf the fortified temple of Nagarcot*, situated on one of the lower ranges of the 
Uimalaya. it ow'*<l its sauctity to a natiind dame which issued from tlie 
ground; and, from tJie veneration in wliicli it was held, as well m the strength 
of its position, way not only rich in votive offerings, but was the common 
depository of the wealtii ol th« adjiioent country. To Jtsiiiriit in the recent 
stru^le, its garrison had heen withdrawn^ wad when Sultan Mahmood arrived 
before he ma met <Hily hy a csowd of ddfeneeieBB Brahmins damorooBly 
imploring mercy. The invmtory of its tareaanres was, aooording to Ferisbta^ 
700,000 golden dinars, 700 maunds of gold and miv&t plate, 200 mamids of 
pure gold in ingots 2000 mounds of imwionght silver, and 20 maunds of pearls, 
ooraU diamonck and rubiea The value must have been 6.baloti8, and justifies 
Ferishta's assertion, that it was greater than ever was ooUeeted before into any 
royal treasury.^ The saltan, on his return to Qhnznee, gave a triumphal 
banquet, which was spread out on a spacious plain, and lasted three daya 
The spoils of India, exhibited on thrones of gold, and tables of gold arul silver, 
made a di^lay rivalling the utmost that has been told of Oriental wealth and 



vol. i. p. 100) '*«tt«e |iOMened tbe whol« oomrtry be- 
tween (be Indus ami the Hyil.vi ' 'm! i; i. l it t v r 
been driven ont by tbe Sika." I n his wii]>, ttiey are re- 
presented M occupying a considerable tract of tbe 
Pmusb cMt of ih« town of Aitock, io Um dimtion of 
On bis houMwwtt JonvMy bs pMMd 



tbroujb their country, in couiMjqiiciR'e of a lpt»i-r rf 
invitation whicb he received from tlio Hult»ii, .»t*.oni- 
panied by a vast quantity of grapes, which tlivrcgrow 
wild. Shorty aftar paadng Bawil Piadee, be nudo 
• ciimit «f alMol forty milw^ and mw **tho nlm of 
Home G acker towriH destroyed by tbe Siks, and those 
of iMuiuutliors, still luore ancient, which badsufTered 
the same (ate from tbe Mussulmans." The only other 
infoooatioD ho givM nipootiitg tbom (bat (bcgr 
"hamttm ftUsh niUtnynpatiilfob." Aridrti^ 
ill narrating the exploit of tlie Oukkurs in their en- 
counter with Maiiuiood, my*, that tJiey "repnlsed 
bis light troops, and followed tlit in t*o closely, thut 
no Im than aO,€00 Qokknn, with (heir beads and 
M bon, aad omrad witb vartom woapom, paoo- 
trateJ into the Maliuiuctan lines, wlicii a dreaflfiil 
oamaga eusaod, ivnd .'i^KX) MoJbuiuctaiis iti a few 
miantes were slain." Trice, in his ChroHologieal Re' 
, or Mmoin <A« ttimeitti JEcmtt <Ei» M9r 
BiHloiTf, vol. if. ^ S84t wUla p io fna J ly 

l)orro»int;froin Foriilita, iinprovoeuponhi«nsrT?ifive, 
apparently for the pnrpoM of making H iLill more 



giapUo, and says, " In ^Ito of fbe dfonnupeetfon 
of Mahmood, liiul in the heat of the aotii>ii, a Ixxly 
of 1000 Kahk&rcsdor Ouikkers. bareheaded and bare- 
footed, variously and strangely armed, passed the 
•ntoniAhmonto on both flankt: and falliog in with 
fnrjr among tha oavalry, praoeodad vitii 



t'lO desperation of iiav.^geR, and with their swords 
Hiid knives, to cut down and maim both the horn 
and his rider, antil almost in tiio twinkling of an 
aya, batwaan SUM) and 4000 nt«a bad falian vieltim 
to tiw nga ol tbaw kftnfaitad numlaM.** That 
they had tbe ounnint' nud xiiuJietivencitt of !,avnges 
will become apparvut iu the cuur<ie vi the lurrative, 
from an n^jtaasiuation which some of them comniittod 
under singular oinmnutanew; bat that tbagr warn 
ttbdar ngnlar govanuneot, ud rnkMl 1^ prineat 
who occupied no mean plnco aiimnc tlieir coutem- 
porariM, may b« in£err«d froui the fact that they 
were recognized by the title of saltan, atid tliat (lie 
daughter of ooa of than waa oouidarad a &fe matoh 
fixr tha aalahrated Jelai-v<din, aon of tha Sing of 
h^rrinn, and the only prince in whom Obenghis 
Kliiiii found a formidable opponent. — See Brigg's 
Feru-hi<x, vol. ir. p. 415-418. 

I Xba valoo of tba ggldan dinar ia about Hi. ater- 
Rng. ThoTndliaiiMiadwoi^SOkMldtilMFaraian 
oiHy 1 T \u. The taMar aaaaiB to bt tt* ooa whkh 
is hero intended. 
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splendour. Mahmood foi^got his avarice on the oocasion; and while myriads a.d.ioio. 
of apecttttora were hixurionaly fiaastod, »plendid pnaeats were beatowed on maatf 
and liberal alma given to the poor. 

The beginning of the year 1010 was employed by Sultan Uahmood in' the soiun 
oonquest of Qhor, aitnated among the brandiea of the Hindoo Koooh eaai of ooDquoti 
Herat^ but befixre the year doaed he is again found pmnuing bia oonqneata in '"'^ 
India. For some succeeding years, his operations there were .soniewliat desultory 
and interrupted by an important expedition to Traiisoxiana, during which he 
extended his west fix)ntier to tlie Caspian; but in 1017, determine*! no longer 
to confine liim.self to the Punjab, he set out ut the heml of .m army of 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, for the purpose of penftniting into the basin of the 
Canines, and thus opening up a way into tiie very heart of Hindoostan. March- 
ing from Peshawer, he kept close to tiie mounttiins till lie passed the Jumna, 
and then turning suddenly south, made lus unexpected appearance before 
Oanooga Thia great capital, the rajah of whidi, for aome reaaon not wdl 




Bom AT CAimm.— TtaB Dwhlllt OikaW 



explained, took precedence of all the other Rajahs of HindiM)stan. is acknowh^df^ed 
by all writers, Hindoo and MaliouiL'tKiii, to have l»een the largest anrl most 
magnificent of Indian cities, but it is unneei'ssjiry to give any description of it 
at present, as Malmiood, delighted with the abject submi-ssion of the rajah, who 
came out with his family and threw himself upon his mercy, left it uninjured, 
after a Aart stay of three dajra' He meoA bent hia atepa towards Mttttns <me 
of the moat fiunona aeata of Hindoo aoperatition. The treatment it experienced 
waa very difiereni from that of Canoi^ During twenty daya of phmder, 
Mahometan iGuiaticiam and lioentbuaneaa had their full awing, and every kind of 
outrage <m hamaiitty waa perpetrated. In the midst of these horrors, Mahmood, 
while struck with the magnificence of the buildings, divided his thoughta between 
them and the immense sums which it mast have cost to erect them, and wrote 
to the governor of Qhuznee a letter, of which the following very characteristic 

' fHib OHM magnificent city Una long rincc fallen ' and once formod ft plMt of nllMl tot 
Ito raiaiar* now rarroandad with JongU, | of all kind*. 
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A.D. 1022. |>ji.H«age lijiis beea preserved: — "Here tlu rc :i tliouRaml edifices aa firm m the 
faitli of the faithful, most of t\wm marble, be^iUc^i iunuiaemble teniplos; nor is 
it likely that tliin city ha,s attained its present condition but at tiie e.\ijen«e of 
many millioos of dinars; nor could soch another be cuustructed under a period 
of two oaituxie&"* After leaving lCiittra» libhmood stormed aeveral otEw 
towns, laid waste a laige extent of oonnby, and then fetumed to Ohuznae, with 
an incelculable amount of apoO and above 5000 ca{»tive& 
Fu>t Of the two next Indian expeditions of Sultan lIahmood» which took place 

)luiZ!irt!lt respectively in 1022 and 1023, the second only is deserving nottoe, beoanse 
Ku*"*" during it a Mahometan garrison was, for the first time, permanently stationed. 



beyond the Indus. This unenviable distinction belongs to the city of Lahore> 
whose rnjah, Jeipal II., the successor of Anangpal, ufler submitting to 

Mahmood and livinp: for some time on frienflly terms with him, was tempted 
in an exnl hour U) throw off his allegiance. 'J'lie result, wliieli might easily 
have been foreseen, was the loss of all lus territories, which were forthwith 
annexed to Ghuznee. 

CkptMi* and We have now arrived at Sultan Malunood's last expedition to India. It is 
£^th. generally reckoned as his twdfth, and has made more noise than all the resU 
though its political resolts were not important Its desUned goal was Somnauth, 
one of the most celebrated seats of Hindoo superstition, ntuated near the sihore 
of the Ambian Sea, In the south of the peninsula of Gujemt To this expedi« 
tion, fiuiaticism and the Jove of plunder appear to have been the actnatiog 
motive& The way from Ghuznee to Somnauth lay for hundreds of miles 
through a parclml sandy desert. The army, whose numbers are not stated, set 
out in September, 1024, and reached Mooltan in October. For transjwrt, 20,000 
camels had been provided ; and as the soldiers had moreover been ordered to 
carry as large a supply as jx)fwible of pro\'i.sions, water, and forag*-, the 
dirticulties of tlH> di'Sfrt were surmounted witliout any scrioits disaster, aud the 
expedition inaile it.s appearance in the cultivated eouiitry around Ajmeer. The 
Hiudoo.s, thougli aware of the threatened attack upon their temple, had calcu- 
lated on a different route^ and were, in consequence, so totally unprepared for 
resiBtance, that tlidr only safety was in flight The ususl devastation followed, 
and the dty of A^meet was £^ven up to plunder. Continuing his progress, 
SUhmood entered Qujoat And arrived at Anliulwaxa«, its ctqpital. He might 
eanly have made himself master of it for the rajah had fied; bat he was intent 
on higher game, and refused to be turned aside from it. At length Somnauth 
was reached. It was situated on a peninsula, which a fortified isthmus connected 
with the mainland. Here he was met by a herald, who defied him in the name 
of the god, and mennced liim with destruction. Mahmood only answered with 
a shower of arrows, and cleared the walls of defenders, wlio hastened to the idol 
to prostrate themselves before it and implore its help. Meantime the besL^ra 

• Brings IVrMto, ToL i p. 0& 
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aiivaaccd, and had nearly effected an entranci'. wlifn the defenders retumeil and a d. iom. 
fouglit so furiously, that their enemi* s unablt: t*i make g(K)d a footing, were force<l 
to retire. The next day tlie attack was repeated, and assumed the form of a 
general aasanltk but the resalt was the same. The third day opened still more 
propitiously for the defenders, for several native cfaieft having united their 
forces^ had advanced to the reacue. The attadc oould not be continued till this i 
new enemy was disposed of. The battle which ensued was furiously contested, 
and seemed at one time about to be decided in favour of the Hindoos by the 
sudden arrival of the Rajah of Anhulwara with a laige body of fresh troops. 
The Mahometans, who had previously been unable to do more than maintain 
thdr ground, now began to waver, and a general route was imminent^ when the 
snitan, recurring to a device which had succeeded with him on other (WJi'^ions, 
prostrated himself in presence nf his aiTiiy. and then, as if confident that his 
prayer had been lieard, leaped tu h'la horse, laisiMl the war erv, and nished into 
the thickest of the fij?ht His trooi«, ashanic<i not to follow where sueh a 
maater wuulil lead, ff>lloweil close ujwn his track, and l)ure down all before 
them The critical moment was passed, and they luid trained a complete 
victoiy. No further attempt was made to defend the temj>lc, and the defenders, 
to llie number of 4000, took to thdr boats. Hahmood, in the coarse of his 
plunderings* had seen the interior of many Hindoo temples^ but the magnificence 
of Srannanth wbb so sutpaasing (liat it filled him with wonder. The interior, luceiebret 
whose lofty roof was supported by fifty-six pillsra curiously carved and ^ttering *^ **™^ 
inth precious stones, received its light* not fiom the sun, but firom a lamp which 
was suiqiended in its centre hy a golden chain. The real ot^ect of worship at 
•Somnauth was simply a cylinder of stone, but Ferishta takes no notice of it, 
and says that the idol, 15 feet in height, but six of them sunk beneath the 
.surface, stood oppo<it'> tlie entrance. Mahniood nt once ordered it'^ destntctron, 
but hesitated when tne Brahmins threw themselves at liis feet imploring him 
to spare it, and ollering an immense mnsom. After a momentary pause, 
exclaiming that he would rather be kuuwn as a breaker than as a .seller of 
idols, he struck the idol with his mace. Hia followers instantly followed up 
the blow, till the idol broke asunder. It waa hollow, and disclosed diamonds 
and oilier jewels of immense value hidden withm it Hahmood was equally 
surprised and delisted. Tb» tveasure obtained far exceeded the amount of 
ransom whidi the priests had aS&ced^ and was regaided by him and his followers 
as a gift from the Prophet in return Ibr the zeal which they had displayed in 

bin 



Two i)ieces of the idol were sent to Mecca and Medina, an«l two to Ghuznee Tmdittonai 
One of the latter wa^ in the pahvce and anotiier at the grand mostpie in the ^ia 
sixteenth century, when Ferishta wrote his history. It is somewhat remarkable 

that he says nothing of tlie p^ite.^ of the temple, whicli, accordini; to a preva- 
lent tradition, were also carried to Ghuznee, and ultimately formed oae of the 
Vol. I. t 
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AD 1M4. trophies placed on Sultan Malimootls tomb. Tlie silence of Ferishta throws 
con.siderable doubt on the authenticity of the tradition; for the gates sliould have 
been there in hi« time, and if thei-e, he certainly would have mentioned them. 

Be this as it may, the 
tradition was .so finnly 
believed, that when tiie 
British army finally 
quitted Cabool, in 1842, 
the gates were brought 
away in triumph, and 
Lord Ellenborough, then 
Governor-general of In- 
dia, made them the sub- 
ject of a very |)ompo\is, 
unchri.stian,and impolitic 
proclamation. ' 

Mahmood, on liis re- 
turn, stopped for some 
time at Anhulwara, with 
which, as well as the 
siuTounding comitr3% he 
was so much plea.sed that 
he is saitl to have had 
some thoughts of adopt- 
ing it as a new cajutal. 
Many other magnificent 
projects passed througii 
Hiiiun his mind, but they all vanished in smoke, and he contented himself with 
pn^>rt»'*'' setting up a new rajah in Gujerat. The person selected was an anchoret of 
the ancient royal stock, and seems to have recommended himself to Malimood 
as the person most likely to yield him implicit submission. Another memljer 
of the royal stock thought himself better entitled to the rajaliship, and, to 
prevent a disputt'<l succession, his |>erson was secured. When Mahmood was 
leaving Gujenit, the anchoret nijah requested that his competitor might be 
delivered up to him; and, on the a.ssiu-ance that his life would he sj«ired, the 
i-efiuest wjis granted. The hji)OCrite kept his promi.se to the ear. He was too 
holy ]i. man to be guilty of shedding the blood of any living creature. He 
only dug a hole, in which he meant to have immured his prisoner, and regaletl 

' Fergumon, in hiK Hand-Uuok of AirhiUrturt, boar no reseniLUnce to Hindoo work; and ta tLo 

Mjs that t)ie«e gates are not of landal wood, but of ornaments are giniilar to tbcm of the nioaque of Ebn 

the wood i<f tho deodar pine tree; therefore the Touloun at Cairo, they ihow the same date of con - 

tradition of their having; been tho gale* of tho struetiou, and that the like ornauientation wai used 

t«nip!e at Soinnauth is wrong. The decorations at the extreme ends of the Moslem empire. 
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his ear with his groans. By a whirl of fortune the position of the parties was a d iom. 
reversed; and the anchoret, deposed from his rajahship, waa consigned to the 
hole, while the throne was occupied by his intendetl victim. 

Tliough Mahmood hatl made his first passage across the desert without loss, PuMB^te of 
he was less fortunate in returning. He ha<l employed Hindoo guides, who kept 
the army wandering for three days and nights over dejjolate tracts, where 
neither forage nor water could be found. Numbers of the troops died raving 
mad, from the intolerable heat and thirst. Mahmood, susjHicting that the guides 
had not erred, but led him wilfully astray, put one of tliom to the torture, and 
wrung from him a confession that he was 
one of the priests of Somnautli, and had 
sought, by misleading the army, U> insure 
its destruction, and thereby obtain a rich 
revenge. 

On the homeward march, Mahmood was 
greatly harassed by a tribe of Juts, who are 
described as occupying a district intersected 
by rivers, which form numerous islands 
He determined to chastise them ; and with 
this view took up a position at Mooltan, 
where he ordered 1400 boats to be built, 
and armed with iron spikes projecting from 
the bows and sides, to secure them against 
being boarded, as the J uts were particularly 
dexterous at this species of warfare. A 
series of naval engagements were fought in 
the neighbourhood of the loaility where 
Alexander equipped his fleet thirteen centuries before, After a desperate 
struggle the Juts were overpowered, and those who had not fallen in battle 
were carried off into slavery. 

Mahmood returned in triumph to Ghuznee, but had ceased to be ca|)able of M«iimoo.ri 
enjoying it, for he was suffering under an excniciating disease, which carried 
him off*, April 29, 1030, in the sixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-fifth 
of his reign. Two days before his death, he ordered all the gold and precious 
stones which he possessed to be placed before him He wept with regret to 
think how soon he must part with them for ever; but he had not the heart to 




Maumood'8 Pillaks, Ohi-uiceJ 



■ Tbo two miliars or pillar* ouUide th« city of 
Qbtuoiee were erected, aa appear* from in.scriptiona 
in Kufic characters upon them, the one nearest tlie 
villa|(e of Kozah hj Mahmood, the other (neareat 
Ghuznee) l>y Masaood, ton of Mahmood. The inscrip- 
tion on Mahmood's pillar isa« followa: — " In the name 
of God the most merciful —the high and mighty Sul- 
t«u, the melio of lalain, the right arm of the state. 



trustee of the faith, the victory crowned, the patron 
nf Mofllenis, the aid of the destitute, the inunifioence 
endowed Mahmood (may God glorify his t«stimoiiy), 
■on of Sabaktageen, the champion of chanipiona, 
the emir of Moelems, ordered the construction of 
this lofty of loftiest of nionumenbi: and of a cer- 
tainty it has been happily and prosperously com- 
pleted."— /oufW of Asiatic Socutp of Bengal, 1843. 
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A.D.1080 bestow any of them as fiurewell presents, and simply caused them to be takeD 
bnc-k to the tmusury. Tlie next day be ordered a review uf the army, and, 
seated on his travelHng throne, saw all his elephants, camels, horses, and 
chariots pass before him He feasted his eyes, but could not satisfy his heart, 
and once more biirst into tears 'i'be day niU'v lie lay on his bed a lifeless 
corj)se. and an iiiipres.si\ «• exani|tle ni" the vanity of luunan wishes. 
Mkbmood'i Avaiice, which was one of his ruling j>assions, is genendly supposed to be 
incompatible with true greatness; and yet it is imjwssible to deny that Sultan 
Mahmood, the fiyunder ci the Mahom^m Indian empire, )X)88e88ed in a hi^ 

degree many of the qualities whidi have 
procured for other soverdgns the name of 
Great He gained signal victories, made 
conquestflk and by the ability of his govern- 
ment retained them, adorned bis captal 
with magnificent buildingB, and kept a 
splendid court, to which he attracted many 
of the most distinguished writers of his tim& 
He must thus Imve K'en a mTmificent patron 
of Ht<»rature and art, thouirh one of the 
greattjst blots on his reputation was his 
treatment of Ferdusi. That ctleVtrat^.'d poet 
Hu treat, long lived at his court, and was commissioned to write a poeni, for which he 
vtiidmL was promised at the rate of a dinar a line. There can be no doubt that a 
golden dinar was undowtood; but Mahmood. on making jm^-ment, bad the 
meanness to take advantage of the ambiguity in the term, and gave only 
diver. Ferduffl quitted the court in dii^gust, and took his revenge by kundung 
at its soverdgn a stinging satire. Mahmood was magnanimous enough not 

<mly to ibigive him, but to endea- 
vour to make amends for the past^ 
by sending him a rich present. It 
was, unfortunately, too late, for 
wliile Mahmood's mes-senger enter- 
ed at one d(X)r, Ferdusi was being 
caiTied out on his bier at another. 

Mahmoo<l does not fif»'ure as a 
legislator, but several anecdotes ai"e 
told, which show that he had a 
high sense of justice, and ooeadon- 
ally made great sacrifices of personal feeling in administering it One of these 
anecdotes will bear i . |u t ition. An inhabitant of Gfauznee, unhappy in a hand- 

* Odd coio of Mahmood — woifht, 76'S gniot, I mtA, Uie apoatU of God whom he mui with i&ftnic* 
A.!!. SMi, Brilbb Mamm. On n*«iM. "Ibho- I thmmd tholmfliiih. Untbeai^ttiatltabafw 
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some wife, complained to the king that one of his courtiers, who had conceived a d. loso. 
a passion for lier, took forcible possession of his house every night, and turned 
liim into tlie street, where he wa« obliged to remain till the intruder chose to 
take his depai-ture. He hatl sought reilress from the proper judges, and failed aommary 
to obtain it. The sultan, indignant, ordere<l the man to say notliing, but to 
hasten back to him the first time the gross outrage was repeated. He had not 
long to wait. The sultan, on 
being informed, wrapped a loose 
cloak about him, and was con- 
ducted to the house. On enter- 
ing the chamber he found the 
guilty parties asleep. A light 
was burning. He extinguished 
it; and then, going up to the 
bed. cut off the adxilterer's head 
at a stroke. This done, he 
called for a light, and on ex- 
amining the features of the 
adulterer, threw himself pros- 
trate on the ground, and gave 
utterance to his joy in thank.s- 
giving. The audacious manner in which the offence was committed had con- 
vincetl him that the oflender must be one of his sons, or near relatives. He 
had extinguished the light lest natural affection might stay his hand from 
doing justice; and now that it was done, he was rejoiced to find that his 
suspicions were unfounded, and that he had not been under the necessity of 
staining his hands with the blood of one of the members of his own family. 

Sultan Mahmood left a will appointing his son Mahome<l his successor, miusuwii 
Another son, Mu.saood, Mahomed's twin brother, but bom some hours later, 
conceive<l he had as good a title. Both sons were absent at the time of their 
fathers death, but Mahomed, on his arrival in Ohuznee, was crowned. Musaood, 
however, was the favourite both of soldiers and people, and the householtl troops 
marched off in a body to join him. A large force, headed by an Indian chief, 
and composed principally of Hindoo cavalry, was sent in pursuit, but in the 
encounter which took place, the king's party was defeated Meanwhile Musaood 
was hastening on to assert his claim, and was met by the household troops at 
Nishapoor. Before actually appealing to arms, he offere<l to divide the empire, 




lirmiOR or Sultan Maumoop'ii Tomb.' — Hart'* Afijltau Soeneiy. 



ikll other cree<ls, even Ihottgli unbeliercra )>e advena 
thereto" [Koran, Surah ix. 33, and Ixi. 9). On the 
ohvcrse, " Dominion both past ami futnre is of God, 
and in that day the Faithful sliall rejoice in the aid 
of the Lord" [Koran, Surah xxx. 4, 5).— Silver coin 
of Mahmood — weight, 50 graina. — On the Coint of 
the Kino* of Ohuzni, by Edward Thomas. Lon. 1S48. 



' The inscription, in Kufic characters, on the sar- 
cophagus of Mahniood's tomb is to the following 
cffoct : — "May there \k forgiveness of God, upon 
him who ia the great lord, the noble Niiam-u-din 
Abul Casim Mahmood, the von of Sebektegin. May 
God have mercy ui>on —Journal of the Atialic 
Soeitt}/ of Bengal, 1R4.1. 
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A.p.iw«i by Tetaining mwHy the portioiw which he had hunself eonqaered The (tnly 
condition he added wbb, that in the Khootbit or public fnayer for the aoveieign, 
his name should be read fint within his own dominions. Mahomed refused to 
consent; and a civil war broke out, irtuch tenninated in his overthrow and 
capture. According to tlie barbarous piuctice of the times, he was deprived 
of sighty and imprisoned. Musaood mounted the tlirone. He was remaric- 
MiiMoo d* able for personal strength. Ferislita says (vol. L p. 98), that "his arrow, after 
1^^^ picrcinpf thn strongest niiiil, penctrati-d the hide nf im clepliant ; and hi.s iron 
mace w;is s<i i»on«let\)UH, that no man of hia time could i-aise it with one hand." 
He wjLs also distinguished hy valour and lil»erality, and not uufirequently 
titfendetl his fatluT l>y his liold and independent Ix'aring. 

The trausiictions ol" Mu-sauod s reigii are n*Jt important Of thase rehiting 
to India^ with whidi h^re we have alone to do, the first deserving of notice 
is an eaqiedition to that country in 1033. He took the route Sooraooty, 
situated among the hills <^ Cashmere, and on anriving at it^ aummcmed the 
gairisML It offered to submit, and he was disposed to grant eaqr terms, till 
he learned that some Mahometan merdionts had been sdaed, and were then 
captives in the fort Enrsged at the infonnation, he caused the ditch to be 
filled up with sugar-canes from the adjoining plantations^ planted scaling 
ladders, and took the place by stomt The garrison to a man were put to 
the sw-or l uiid all the women and children were enslaved. 
^taSma" 1036, wlien a n«>w palace wn.«? finished at Ohuznec, containing a golden 

tlirone, studded with jewels, and surmounted with a canopy, in which wm a 
golden crown, .seventy niaiinds in weight, suspended by a golden chain, and 
glistening with jewels, Musjiood again set out for India, mamly with the 
view of reducitkg tlie fort of Hantii, the ancient capital of Sewalilc Tlie 
Indians bdieved it imjjregnable ; and were confirmed in this belief by their 
soothsayeni, who assured them that it was not destined ever to fiJl into 
Mahometan handa The result falsified their predictions^ fiir in the ooune 
of nx days it was taken by stonn. The treasure found in it was immense. 
Musaood next proceeded to Sonput which he found abandoned. Leaving an 
oflScer in charge of it, he retraced his steps, taking possesdon cf all the coun- 
tries he bad left in his rear, and arrived at Lahore^ the govemment of whioh 
he conferred on his son Modood. 
Drfi^rttar Musaood on his return found full occupation in repeirin<; the Seljuks, who, 
«Bd«r1bgii after pa.ssinp^ tn the loft. }>ank of the Jaxarte.s, and residing I'or som^ time iu 
Transoxiana, had settled and acrpjired eonsiderahle influence in Khorasan. 
While they prole.s.sed the utmost sulmiission to hiH autiiority, they were con- 
stantly warring with his licut* nanta and ravaging his territorieii. At length, 
in 1039, Tt^hrul Beg, a celebrated Seljuk warrior, mustered so strongly, that 
Musaood found it neoessszy to take the field in person. The dednve battle 
was fought at Zendeoan, near Merv, and ended, in cansequence of the desertion 
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of his Turkish followers, in Musaood's complete defeat After endeavouring to aj). uu. 
ooUeci the wreck of hn axmy, he returned to Ohusnee. Here new tnmblee 
awaited him ; and, unaUe to lepreBB the mutinoue spirit of his troofM^ he hegan 
to look to India as a pboe of refuge, and finally withdrew to It in the hope of 
bdng able to retrieve his affidra Anardiy now rdgned uncontrolled in his 
capital No Boma had he crossed the Indus than his own guards attempted to 
plunder the treasury ; a general insurrection of the army immediately followed, 
and Musaood, being formally deposed, his brother Mahomed, whom he had kept 
in prison, was restored A sovereign deprived of sight was totally unfitted to 
inile in such troublous time«, and he devolved the nrhuinistration on his son 
Ahmed, one of whose firnt acts was to i>ut Musiiood to '|f*.t»'i in lOH). 

Modood, son of Mitsjiood. had, an we have seen, Ikh-ii a|ijK>iated governor of Modmd 
I^iliore, but waa at Balkli when his father was TnimJered. Wit!if>iit lusin*^ a 
luoiiuuit he hastened ca^t with hts army, uud crushed liis rivals. Ghuzuee still 
Jay open to the inroads of the Seljuks, but these formidable intrudei-s had 
turned their attention more to the wsst^ and Modood, who had married Toghrul 
Begs grand-daogfater, both maintained himself in Cttiusnee and recovered 
Transoodana. In India advantage was taken of his absmce; and the Rigsh 
of Delhi, woridng on the feelii^ of the Hindoos^ roused them to unwonted 
exertioiML At the head of a powerful army he recovered Nsgszcoter overrsn 
great part of the Ptinjab^ aud laid sic|ge to Lahore, which, however, made good 
its defence. Modood, meanwliile, was unable personally to interfere; and died 
in 1 049. without again visiting India. 

He left an infant sdii, who was. nnirdered by his nneh* Abnl Ilfv^san A MiMMoati. 
Beri«*s of asurpatinns, usually effected by grefit criinPH rmw took place, and no 
nana' ol note occui-s till 1098, when Musaood 11. ascended the tlirone During 
the sixteen years ()f his reign, whicli endeil witii his deatli in 1 1 14, he distin- 
guished himself more m a legislator than a warrior, tliough his generals carried 
his arms beyond the Gangea For some years his oourt resided at Lahore. 

On the death of Hussood IL, another usurpation took phM» in the person 
of his son Axshui. who^ to secure the throng impiisoned his brothera The 
unnatural act did not avail him; and he was^ in his turn, deposed by Bdirsm, i>«i>r»u.. 
the only brother who had escsped imprisonment Behnnn's reign, which lasted 
thirty-four yeara^ was sot moie kx^ than brilliant^ and he might have trans* 
mitted his power unimpaired, Ixad he not been guilty of a crime which brought 
its punishment along w!tli it and led to the extinction of the Qhuznee dynasty. 
It will be necessary to go back a few years in order to explain the circumstances. 

Tlie territ^n y of Glior, situated, lus lias already been mentioned, amnn^ the 
northern rainifiL-ntions of the Hindoo Koosh, is regarded by the Afghans as 
their original seat. At a cximjmratively early period it was invade<l by the 
Arabs, and a large ]>ortion of its inhabitants embraml Mahometani-sm. When 
the Arab dynasties were overtlu-own, it resumeil its independence, aud pre- 
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A.i>. im served it even while Sultan Mahmood ¥ras extending hie conqueato on every 
sida Two generations ato, it was tieacberously snxed by Hodood, and became 
a dependency <^ Qhiunee. It was still, however, governed by its own princes; 
who lived almost on terms of equality with the Sultans of Ghuznee. One of 
tliese princes, called Kutb-u-din Sur» had married a daughter of Sultan Behram. 
BihiMiiVi This affinity might have been suppo^d to bring the houses of Ghuznee and 
iteiNnn ^ Ghor into the most friendly relations. It turned ont ntlienvnse D5ff.>rence.s 
arose; atid Bclinun. having obtained possession of tiie {>er!Son oi" liis sctu-in-law, 
sullied the reputation whidi lu' ha<l awjuired for justice nn<l humanity Ity 
|)oi8oning him, or putting him t<» an open death. Kntlxi din Sur had two 
brothers, Seif-u-diu and Ala-u-diiL They at oiu-e iievv tt> aruih to avenge his 
death; and, advancing upon Ghuznee, lihliged JBehram to seek an asylunt 
amcmg the moimtains of Kerman. 
Hto Sdf-Q-din, the elder brother^ establislied himadf in Qhuzaee^ and sent back 

most of his army, under Ala-n-(Un, to Ferus Goh, bis formear capital. He 
thought he had gained the affiections of the inhabitants, and only learned his 
mistake when it was too late to remedy it A strong attadiment wss still felt 
to the dynasty to which Ghuznee owed all its prosperity and its splendour; 
and, as soon as the winter hiul set in so severely as to prevent all ocnnmunicA- 
tion with Ghor, Behram made his appeamnce at the head of an army. Seif- 
u-din totally unpn^pared, was aV>nnt t^) retire, when trea<"lu rotis promises of 
supp"it tVoiii the inliiihit«nts iuduct il liim to marcli out and i-isk a Imttle. Tt 
was no sooiuT i-omiiirnri'd (han the greater \>art of his troops p&ssed over to 
Ida enemy, i'or a time he was able, by the aid of a small body of his own 
people who reiiiained stanch, to maiuUiiii au imu(|ual contest, but was at 
length wounded, overpowen^d, and taken prisoner. Bdiram, instead of availing 
himself of the opportunity to wipe off the stain whidk he had brought' on his 
repntation by the murder of the eldest brother, acted still more atrociously. 
Seif-u-din, after being ignominiously paraded round the dty, and sabjected to 
every species of indignity, was put to death by torture. 
uui Ala-u-din, the third brother, sUll ronained. and set out bunung for ven- 

Atott-4hi geance. In his esgerness, his preparations were imperfect ; and Behram, either 
in insult or because the blood alrea<^ly slu d liad satiated him, made an offer of 
peace. It was indignantly rejected, and the battle immediately began to m£^. 
Beliram's superiority of numbers made the issue for some time doiditt'ul, but 
at last, when left ahnnst ahme, he turned liis hnek and fled from the tit ld. 
Extinction The victor immediati'ly advanced on Ghuznee, whieh e<add otfer no ivsist- 
vhtoa^roMt; aucc. Its tlooui was sealed. For three or seven dnyn tor aceoimts vary) Are 
and sword continued the work of destruction, and all the proud monuments 
which attested the power, wealth, and splendour of the Ghuzuavide kings were 
laid in ruina Behram hastened to se^ an asylum in India, but died b^oire be 
had found it His son Khosru was more fortunate^ and reached LiUiore, where 
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lie v%ii.s ri'ceived with iicclaiiiations, ami fixed tlic si-ut of his government H« ad. imi 
rt'igrit'd till 1160, and wa,s Hucceeilod hy Ina nvn Khosru Mi-lik, at whose death, 
in 116G, the last ^VTeck ui' the Ghnznavncle empire jMussevi Uj the iiuusje ofGhor, 
aDd the Gbuznavide dynasty became extinct 

The two laat reigns bave anticipated the ooarae of the narrative. In order 
to resume it, it is necesaaiy to retam to Ala-u-dii^ «id trace the hiatoiy of the 
bouse otijtmr through him and hie Buoceasors. 

After the signal vengeance taken for the murder of his two brothers^ Ahv-u- au a^n 



din acted as if the heroic part of his life bad been played out; and, retiring to hj ohatM- 
the old Qhorite capital of Feruz Coh, he followed his natural bent by giving 
himself up to pleasure. He found it even more perilous than war wrould have 
been, for the Seljuks, under Sultan Saiyar. during an invasion of Ghor and 
(Ihuznw made him jtriiioner. He was soon, liowever, set at liberty, and 
reinstated in his dominions, which he held for four years, till his death in 1 156. 
Shortly l)etore, he hail iiuprisuned his two nephews, Gheias-u din and Slialiali- 
u-din, with the view of si,TurJng the suoeession to Seif-u-din, lii.s son; but thi.s 
young prince act theui at liherty, and lephiceil them iii their <^ovemments. His 
confidence was not misplaced, but he had reigited little mure tlian a year when he 
fell by the hand of an asBsann. He was succeeded, in 11 57, by the above cousins, 
who ruled jointly and, contraiy to the genetal rule in such cases, harmoniously. 
Gheias-u-din superintended the territories in the west — Shabab-u-din gave his 
attention to the east; and, from consolidating the Mahometan power there, baa 
sometimes been thought to have a better title even than Sultan Mahmood, 
to be regarded as the true founder of the Malioraetan empire in India 

In 1 17G lie took the town of Ooch, situated at the point where tlie rivers Ex|.ioiuo< 
of the Punjab, united into one stream under the name of the Punjnud, join the dit**' ** 
left bank (»f the Indu.s. In 1178 he undertook an expedition to Gujerat, but 
it ]nv)ved disastrous. His next expcrlition, nfter lie liad nian?lied twice to 
Lahore, and obliged Khosru Melik the hust of the Ghuzuavides, to su))iiut t<i a 
disa<l Vii nta«r**ons treaty, and give his son jvs a hostage, was to Scinde. Having 
coni;>letely overrun it he once more attaeki- 1 Khosru Melik Thi.H prince, 
assuming the courage of despair, made an alliance with the Gukkin-s, and opened 
the cani|)aigu with the capture of one of his enemy's strongest forta Shalmb-u- 
din, under the pretext that he was about to march for Khoiaaan, whwe affitin 
had assumed an alarming appearance, increased his army, and at the same 
time made overtures of peace to Khosru Melik, sending bade his son, whom he 
hdd as a hostage, in proof of his sincerity. The stratagem succeeded. Khosru 
Mdik, thrown completely off his guard, set out to welcome bis returning son, 
and was surprised by Shahab*u-din, who surrounded his camp with a strong 
body of cavalry, and t :>ok him ])risoner. The last of the Uhuauiavides and his 
family were sent to Gheias u-<lin. who impri.Honed tiiem in a castle. Here, 
after a long confinement^ they were all put to death. 
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A.D. mi. 81»alial>-u iliu, being thus lell in India without a Maliomotan rival, deter- 



mined to extend his conquests. It is probable be did not antidpate much 
difficulty, as his amy, drawn from the wariike province of the west, must 
bave been coneidered more than a match for any that the Hindoos ooiiid oppose 
to it The struggle, however, was severe. Several of the Indian n^ahs suo- 
cessfully maintained their ground, while few of them 3ield£d vdthout a manful 
resistance. 

nin-ioo In this war of independence the liajpoots pai tirnl.irly distinguislied them- 

fOTi^ie Helveii Belonging tt» the military class in t\\v ori<;jinal Hindoo system, tliey 
peuoeuco {jQi^Yi sokliei-s, and lived under a kin(i ot military feudal system, not unlike 

that i>f the clatr*? in the Hiu'hl;ni'l-t of Scotland nnrl somo other countries. 
While eucli i-liit-f lia 1 his hereditary temtorv, all the rlncU ln'Id iindf^r the 
rajah as their conuuou head, and were thus in the pusiuou iiM^t t;ivoura]»le for 
united action aiid individual exertion. At the sjinic time they lubuuied under 
some disadvantages. Living almost secludotl, they had a simplicity of manners 
little fitted to protect them against |io1iiical wiles* and an indolence and love 
of freedom wbidi made it difficult to keep them under regular dUscipiine. 

Near tlie time of ShahaVu-din,' Hindoostan was mainly composed of four 
^JSI?*** leading sovereignties — Delhi, Canouge, Ajmeer, and Callinjer. On a failure of 
beits in the third, the heir-apparent of the first had been adopted, and thus 
Delhi and Ajmeer were united under one he<'id. This arrangement hatl given 
gi'eat offen^ t tic Rajah of Callinjer. who thought he ought to have been 
prefened in the adoption ; and thus, when cordial imion among the rajahs 
constituted their only safety, considerable dissension ]irevniled. Tlie disunion, 
tlnis dangeniii'^ to them was most opportune for Shahab-u-din, who, taking 
advantage of it, ma' If his first attack on the newly amalgamated, but by no 
means firmly cemented lai^hships of Delhi and Ajmeer. It conmiencwl in 
1191. with the capture of Batinda. He place<l garri.son in it; but had 
scarcely left when he learned that the Rajah of Delhi, at the head of a powerful 
confederation, was advancing agjiinst it with an army of S0O.OOO horse and 
3000 elephanta In retracdng his steps to relieve the garrison, he was met by 
the enemy on tlie banks of the Sooraooty, about eighty miles from Delhi He 
Tbeir Tic imme^atdy joined battle, but with forces so inferior that both wing^ being 

tory over s^ ■» w v 

shaiab-w outflanked, bent backwards till they met in tlie rear, and gave his army the 
form of a drele. While standing within its centre, affiurs looked .so desperate 
that he was advised to [Hrovide for his safety. This so em-oged him that he 
cut down the messenger sent with the advict;, and rushed into the enemy's 
lines, making terrible slaughter. The Rjijah of Delhi, observing where he 
smote, drove his elephaiit right against him; but Shali.il) sjuv his int^'ntion in 
time to frustrate it, and struck a blow with liis lance which knocked out a 

' Kerlr'hta ^ivei lii full n,iiiu: :is ^fdi.- u ■ itiii | of Mahoniivl Clio .ry, not as joint eoTanifll, Imt 
Mahomed Gboory, and Bpcakn of hiin under tlio naiuo I uiily as the gcncMl of tihcUi-n-tlia. 
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number of his teeth The rajah i-eturne<l the thnist \»y lettinpr fly an arrow, 
which pifn;e<l »Shahab's rij^ht ann He wjis on the point of falling, when one 
of his faithful attendants leaipe<l u[) behitnl him and lx)re him off the field, 
which his army hiul now almost wholly «lf.sei-te<l. Having recovered of his 
wound at Lahore, he returned to Ghor, and di.sgraced the officers to whose 
de.sertion he attributed his discomfiture, compelling then> to walk round the 
city with horses' mouth-bags, fille<l with barley, aV>out their neck«. 

After a year. .si>ent partly in pleasure and festivity, and iwrtly in preparation 
fur a new camjmign, Shahab set out from Ghuznee at the head of 120,000 
chosen hoi-se, and took the road to India without di.sclo.sing his intentionsw 
At Peahawer an aged .sage, pn)strating himself before him. said — O king, we 
trmt in thy conduct and wisdom, but sus yet tl>y design ha.s l>een a subjet;t of 
much Hpeculation among us." Shahab replied — " Know, old man, that since 
the time of my defeat in HindoosUm I have never slumbered in ea.se, nor w.aked 
but in sorrow and anxiety ; I have, therefore, determined with this army U) 
recover my lost honour from those idolaters, or die in the attempt ' 

On arriving at Lahore, he sent an ambassador to Ajmeer, offering, as the 
only alternative, war or conversion. The rajah returnetl an indignant answer, 
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and immediately applieil for .succour t4» all the neighbouring piinccs. It was 
readily granted; and an army «[ual to that whiclj had recently given them the 
xnctory agfiin encamj)ed on the saime field In this anny were 150 Rajpoot 
princes, *' who had sworn by the water of the Ganges that they would contjuer 
their enemies or die martyrs to their ftuth." Wliile the camjw were sej^arated 

I .^jmeer wag occoaioually ihv rcniJciice uf the and b uow ono of the handsomest citie.s in Britith 

oui|icror, Jehangoor, who wa« hero visited, in ICIC, India. On the mimmit of tlio hill, in the background, 

by Sir Tboinax Ko«, the EngUikb auiba.saador. In utandit a fortrcM, named Taraghur, nearly two utiles 

1818 it was ceiled to tiio Hritiuli, nnd wao then in a in circumference, capable of containing 1200 wen, 

fuinou* Rtatc, from which, however, itiwoi) recovered, but faat going to decay.— Imjttrial OazttUcr. 
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A D n«5. by the Sooroooiy, the Indian princes aeni a message to Shahab, waniing him 
" of his &t8 if he peniated» but at the same time offering to allow htm to retreat 
in aafety. He was so humble in his answer that they at onoe attributed it to 
fear, and, in the niid>it of their joy, gave themselves up to revdby. Shahab, in 
antidpation of the effect wliiuh his message would produce^ prepared for a 
surprise ; and, by the early dawn, having forded the river, was in the cajnp of 
the Indiana liefore they had the lejtst notice of his approach. Notwithstanding 
the confusion, they manage* 1 to liring their line into tolenibU' onlcr, and had 
continuM the contest till near simset, when Shnhab, pisvciag him.-«*lf at the 
niiKi<x> head of 12,000 chosen hoi-senien, coveretl with .steel Jirmour. miulc a furious 
cluu^, which carried tJie day. Tlie Indians were ^)anic-struck, and the 
Hahometans had nothing to do but slaughter them. Many rajahs fell on the 
field; the Rajah of Delhi and Ajmeer was taken prisoner, and afterwards 
put to death in cold blood The immediate results of the victmy were the 
surrendtt' of the finrts Soorsooty, 8aman% Koram, and Kmsi, and the capture 
of Ajmeer, where aU in arms were put to the swctd, and the rest reserved for 
slaver}'. 

Shahab next turned his arms towards Di lhi. hut was propitiated by prc- 
HentH. On his return to Ohuznee, he marched tiorth to the Sewalik Mountainfl^ 
pluntlering and destroying wherever be went. After he had nfiehed home, 
Bq^to Eibuk, the officer whom lu- had K-fl witli a j^tiong dctachmcTit in Komiii, took 
the fort of Meerut and tlu- city of Delhi. In the latter in 1193, he hxed the 
seat of his yovi'rnuient, and coiu|>elled the 8um>unding <listrictH to embrace 
Mahometauihin. We shall afu*rwaixls see him make a pmminent figim; in 
Indian affairs 

The reatleas spirit of Shahab would not allow him to remain long at 
Ghusne^ and he is soon again found in India. His proceedings were not 
unimportaiit^ but the peraoiml share which he bad in them is almost lost sight 
of in oonsequenoe of the prominence given to Eibak, whom he had now made 
Viceroy of Indi8» and to whom his iitture military achievements in this country 
are mainly ascribed During this visit to his Indian dominions, he defeated 
the Rajali of Canouge and Benares, took the fort of Asny, where the ra jah had 
laid up his treasure; and afterward'*, entering the city of Benares, broke the 
idols in more than n thon.^md t^-niples. After his retuni t^) Giniznee, hulen 
witii s{)oii, his conquests and vict-orii-.s were contiiuied by Eibuk, who, in llfll-, 
defeatetl and slew the Rjijah of Henuiij, and t-txjk revenc^e in the capital of 
Uujerat for the defeat which his luaster had there siui^taiued. 

In 1195 Shahab, retiuuing ouoe more to iiindcKxstan, took Byana, aud sent 
the new govenior whom he appointed against Gwaiior, which yielded only 
after a long siege The following year is duefly remarkable for a d^eat whidi 
Eibuk snstained in Bajpootanar— a defeat so severe that he was compdled to 
ehut himself up in the fort of ^meer. Having again recruited his strength 
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he assumed the oHensive, mluced the ctipiUil of Giijerat, witli all ita depen- a d 1206. 
d^dee, and took Uie forts of Collinjer, Kulpi, and Budaoon. 

During these events^ Shahab received inteUigence of the deiith of his brother 
Gheias-tt-diii, and retamed to Qhiusnee. where he was crowned sole so^enign. 
When he attained this additional devaUon, his good fortune semed to foiaidce sfaiubito* 
him. Daring a struggle with the King of Kharism^ he sustained a defeat 
whidb cost him the loss of all his dephants and treasnre, and so oompkie an '""'^ 
annihilation of a noble army that !ie was loft witJi scarcely a hundred men. 
On escaping from the field of battle^ be shut himself up in n fort, hut had no 
meaiifi of 8U«t»iining a si€^, and was not suffered to return to his dominions 
till ha had paid a hiv^e ransom to the Khan of Samarcaml. On arri\nng at 
Ghuaanee. ho found it in possessinn of one of his o^v^^ f>fficei-s, who would not 
allow him to entor; and ho w:us, in consequence, obliged to continue liis route t4) 
Mooltan. Having' liere been reiuforccd, ho r^ttu-ncd to (iluiznoo, and regjuued 
possession. Alcanwhile, the Gukkiu-.s hiui been laying waste the country around 
Lahore. They continued to ravage with impunity, for Shahab's disasters 
left him wiAotit the means of dnstistng than, till a treaty whkh he had 
condnded with the King of Kharism left him ftillj at leisore to . bring all 
his forces into the field against them. He accordingly again set out for 
India» and placed the Qiikkurs between two fires, engaging them on the 
weati, while Eibuk mardied against than firom the east Laliore, whidi had 
fallen into their hands, was rescued, and their phindci ing hordes were entirely 
dispersed. It would seem, however, that they, not long after, again collected in Vunifm 
great numbers at the foot of the mountains of Sewalik, carried on an exter- OaOon. 
minating war against the Mahometjins, on whom thoy exercised unheard-of 
cruelties, and cut off the communication bctwecTi the provinces of Peshawor 
and Mooltiin Tlieir incurj*ions continued till their king, who had l>een made 
captive, coiuseute*! to enihrnce Mahonu tanLsm. On being sent iH»ine, he had so 
much influence with his people, that many of them, to whom religion appears 
to have been very much a matter of indifference, were easily induced to adopt 
his new creed. Ifiany others, not so easily persuaded, yielded to fbroe» and 
Islamism became the prevailing religion of the mountaineers both east and 
west of the Indua 

The affiurs of India bang settled, Shahab, in the aid of 1205, set out from amm>.ii» 
Lahore to return to Qhuanee. He was meditating ta\^ expedition beyond the 
Oxus, and had given ordeta to throw a brid^ across it, and collect an army on 
its banks. Meanwhile lie had only advanced on his homeward journey as ftr 
as the Indua A body of twenty Gukkurs, who had lost some of their relatives 
during the war, and had entered into a conspiracy to avenge their death 
by assassinatinq' him. had l>een tracking his foot>step<?, and watching their 
opportunity. Uwinn; to tlie exces.sivp heat, he had ordered the .screens which 
surrounded the royal tents in the form of a square to be struck, in order to 
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A.ai»B. obtain a freer dreulation of air. The Qokkur oonqMraUns liad thuB obtained 
a view of the interior so fiff as to know the position of Shahab's private apait- 
meni In the dead of the vif^t they etept stealthily up to the tent door. He 
was aaleepb fanned by two slaves^ and before any abim oodd be ^ven they 
had done the Uoody deed so effectually, thai his lifelesB body lay pieroed 
with twenty-two wounda 

This tragical termination of Sliahab's eventful life took place on the 14th 
of Miuvli. 120(; His reign, including that of the joint sovereignty with liLs 
brother, lasstud tliirt\ -two years. The succe.ssidn was disputed. The e-hiels of 
Qfaor claimed it for liaha-u-din, who was Sliahabs cousin, and had heen ap- 
pointed by him govenior of liaiiiian ; tlie vi/ier and otHcei-s (if the Turkish 
mercenaricjs supported the claim of Shahahs nepiiew, the mm of his bi^other 
Gheias-u-din. The claimants, however, had comparatively little interest in the 
decision, for Shahab's death was the signal iar internal oommotionB^ whidk weie 
shortly followed by the dismemberment of his dominiona His nephew Hah- 
mood was indeed proclaimed long, and held a ncnmnal sapremacy; but the 

EMMMid TCtl power was in the hands of two individnals — Eldos at Ghumee^ and Eibuk. 
or, as he is ofton ealled. Kntb-u-din, in India. It is with the latter thai we 
hove now to do; for under him India, dissevered from the governments beyond 
the Indus, assumed the form of a distinct and independent kingdom As the 
first heads of this kingd<mi were or^pnally alaveSi their dynasty is known as 
that of the Slave Kinga 
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Eibok or 




IBUK had been carried off in infancy, and was brought to 
Nishapoor, where a wealthy citizen pimshased him, and spent 
some ])^ns on his education. On the citizen's death, he was 
soM to a merchant, who presented him to Shahab-n din. With 
tliL' prince he became so great a favomite that he was taken 
into his confidence, and live<l with him as a friend His fidelity and niilitjiry 
talents mafle him at once his royal master's most trusted and most success-ful 
general, and he was uhiia.it* ly dignified witli the title of Viceroy of India. In 
this character, he fixed his govei iimeiit at Delhi, which thus began the course 
of prosperity which it was destined to run under Mahometan rule. The longer, 
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and by far the more brilliant part of Kibuk's career was finishe<l before he a d mo. 
became indejumdent, for he atlerwards reigned only four years, and died in 1210. li^^tuc 
He had displayed considerable tact in strengthening his jjosition by affinity. SS'"'' 
He him.self married the daughter 
of Eldoz, who ruled supreme in 
Ghuznee; his sister he gave in 
marriage to Nasir-u-din Kulmchi, 
who held a delegated .sovereignty 
in Scinde; and his daughter he 
gave in marriage to Altanish, who. 
though purchased with his money, 
held the first place in his esteem, 
and possessed talents which ulti- 
mately ma<le liim his successor. 

Eibuk's affinity with Eldoz 
did not produce the cordiality 
which might have been antici- 
jiateil. They not only quarrelled, 
but proceeded to open war, and 
carried it on with a virulence 
which brought each of them al- 
ternately to the brink of ruin. 
Nasir-u-din never thouffht of dis- 
puting Eibuk's authority ; and .so 
long as his brother-in-law lived, 
was perfectly satisfied with a 
delegnt*?d .sovereignty. He was not di.s]x>se<l, however, to yield the same 
deference to Altam.sh, and made him.self indej>endent ruler of Mooltan and 
Scinde. 

Shortly after Altamsh had secured his position as Eibuk's successor, the Mtamah hi* 
whole of Asia was thrown int«j con.stemation by the appearance of Ghenghis 
Khan.^ Originally a jHitty Mogid chief, he had l^ecome the acknowledged 
sovereign of all Tartary, and, at -' gti^jJ b^ head of its countless hordes, 

burst through itsmountiiin passes >5^, ' 7!''^ vf ith irresistible fury. The Sultan 
of Kharism, at whom the first Ui^a^^ 'i'JKr blow was struck, deserved it for 
the treachery and barbarity of which he had been guilty, in 

murdering the ambassadors of Ghenghis ; and the penalty was not more than 
the crime, when he fled to die broken - heartetl on a solitary island of the 




Kith .Hixak, Delhi. i—Aft^r Daniell. 
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' The Katb Minar in a column of victory, built by which is circular, fonnH a |iolygou of 27 side*, »nd 

Kntb-u din, toc«lebrat« hisconquetit of the Hiiidooi*. there are four btvlconim runuing round the pilUr. 

It ifi 4>< feet 4 iiiohex diainoter at tho bare, and when ^ .Silver coin of Uhcnghia Khan; weight, 47graiua. 

uicasureil in 17'.^, waH 242 feet in height. Tho base. From Thomas's Coin* of the King* uf Ohuinu 
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AD im Gaqpian. His son Jdal-u-din bore up more manfully; but victory nfter vietcry 
seemed to have no power either to iutimidjite or weaken his fearful adversary, 



iiffflMivUi and he only saved himself by swimming the IikItis, while the enemy's arrows 
flhowerwl thick armind him The MootIs tlirfateiiitii,' to cross the i-ivcr in 
pursuit, he continued his flight to Deiiii. Altamsh, to \vlK)in he hvn^. ujnilicd 
for an asylum, feared to expose liimself to Mogul vengeauce, and gave an answer 
with which Jelal-u-diu Wiia mi dijvsatisfied, that he made a jmrty for liiiusclf, 
and, in alliance with the Oukkurs, roamed the country, plundering and devas- 
tating, and even mAking himsdf master of Scinde^ while Naar-u-din KqImm^ 
was glad to take lefiige in Mooltan. To all appearanoe he might have made 
good his footings if he had not been lm«d away by a brighter proapecti which 
seemed openix^ in Fwobl Bdbre he qiutted Seinde a detachment of the Mogul 
anny croesed the Indus^ and oommttioed thdr barbaxous war&re; but want <rf 
provisions compelled them to depart, after slaughtering 10,000 Indian prisonefCL 
Naflir-n-din, who had repulsed the Mogul detachment when it laid siege to 
Mooltan, was less fortunate when he wa.s attiidfied a seocmd time by Altamslt 
After retreating to Bukkur, he liail, with the view of proceeding to Scinde, 
embarked with all his family on the Indas, when a sudden squall upset the boat^ 
and all ou boanl ])enshed This tragical event happened in 122", 

Altamsh was thua rid of u formidable conij>etitor, and <)l)taini'(i a large 
accession of territory. Another competitor, however, remained, in the pei-son 
of Bakhtiar Khilji, the governor of Betuir and Bengal He had been uiajuiy 
mstrameutal inoonquurlag thc^c provinqes; and though he was contented to 
hold them under Eibuk, one of whose sisters he had married* he had no idea of 
acknowledging any snpramacy in Altamsh. The latter^ after persoamon fiuled, 
had rsooutse to Ibtoe, and Bakhtiar was not only wonited, but lost his life 

Delhi th. Altamsh, thnmed in bis capital at Ddhi, now swayed his sceptre over all 
the territories which the Mahometans had conquered in India. They wwe 
large enough and rich enough to satisfy any reasonable ambition, but he was 
still bent "ti • nquests, which, being wholly hin own, might form the most solid 
basis of hi.s tame. Six years, from 1226 to 1232, were spent in executing these 
ambitious schemes; and in tfie end, after the conquest of Mahvah, with its famous 
eapitnl Oojein, lia<l heeii completed, all Hindoostan ]>roper, with a few isolated 
an<i unintji' ii " int exceptions, did homage Ut Altamsh. The additional greatness 
thus conh i rt d on liim was not enjoyed long, for he died four years after, in 
April, 1236. It may be mentioned, as a proof of the anxiety which the 
Mahometans of India still felt to keep up their conuection with the central 
authority of Islamism in the west^ that Altamdi, in the couxse ot his re^, 
lecnved his investiture from the Caliph of SSgdad 

K .kr. Bukn-u-din, the son and successor of Altamsh, was a very unworthv repre- 

sentative of his talenta While his court was thronged with musidans^ dandng- 
women, and buffoons^ he was too indolent and effeminate to support the 
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cares of government, and devolved them on his mother, who wns ambitious a.d. iiss. 
enough to uiidertake the task, but performed it so capricioualy and tyrannically, 
that a rebellion broke out, and, at the end of seven months, Rukn-u-din was 
deposed to make way for his sister, who 
assumed the title of Sultana Rezia 
She was not new to govenunent, for her 
father, when absent on his campaigns, 
intruste<l her with the administration 
in preference to his sons. According to 
Ferishta, "Rezia Begum was endowed 
with every princely virtue; and those 
who scrutinize her actions most severely, 
will find in her no fault but that she 
was a woman." 

Tlie circumstances under which she 
assumed the government were diffiailt 
Tlie two most powerful parties in the 
state were cordially united in deposing 
her brother, but only one of them con- 
curred in her elevation. The malcon- 
tent faction, headed by the vizier of the 
two previoas reigns, at once appealed to 
the sword, and, apj>ejiring before Delhi, 
defeated an army which was advancing 
to its relief But though Rezia was weak in arms, she was |X)werful in intrigue. Her ikui in 
and succeeded so well in sowing dissensions, that the confederacy formed against 
her melted away of its own acconl. Equal skill and success marked her internal 
aflministration. Seated daily on her throne, she was acceasible to all, gave a 
j)atient ear to complaints, redressed grievances, reformed abuses, and dispensed 
justice firmly and impartially. Unfortunately, she had one failing which affected 
her reputation, and lowered her in the estimation of her subjects. She showed 
a strong and undi-sguised favour for her master of the horse, whom, though 
originally an Abyssinian slave, she raised above all her other nobility, by 
appointing him commander-in-chief It does not seem that her honour was 
compromised; for the utmost said against her in this respect is, that she allowed 
him to lift her up when she mounte<l on horseback. It was enough, however, 
to excite a rebellion, and make it successful. After a short struggle, the Abys- 
sinian was mimlered, and Sultana Rezia was deposed She was confided to the 
charge of a Turki chief called .^Utunia, who had been the leader in the rebellion. 
Here her blandishments again availe<l her, and .she so won upon .^Vltunia that 
he fell desperately in love with her, married her, and attempted to restore her 
to the throne. At the head of an anny, she advanced to Delhi, fought two 
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A.D.ia6». bloody battles, lost them, and waa taken prisoner with berbuaband. Both were ' 

put to deatli. Slie had reignefl thm> years and a half 

Moundiii In 1239, when Rezia was dejHiaed, her lirotiicr Moiz-u-din Belirani wiw 

wMCMda placed nil the thrunc. He was alt^ogether unworthy ol it ; and eiuh-nvDurefi ti) 
Ruin* • . . » . 

rid liijiisi'If of the importunities of those to whom he oweil hin elevation, ]>y 

treachery and a^isa^iiiatiuu. He vvob imprisoned and put to death after he had 
reigned little more than two years. The only event of importance in his reign 
was an irruption of the Moguk into the Fonjabb Another reign, equally short 
and worthleBBk foUowed. The raler waa Ala-u-din Muaaood, » aon of Bukn-u- 
din. Wb crimes wen eoon teiminated by « violent deatli. Daring hia ragn 
two iiraptioiiB of the ttogola took {dace; the one into the ntartb^wefltk and the 
othw by a route which they had not previously attempted — ^throogh miibet 
into Bengal. 

Baign«r Nasir-u-din Mahmood, grandson of Altamsh, after a short interval, was 
ifaiwMad. raised to the throne in 1246. He was of retired and studious habits, and rid 
himself of the cares of government by devohnng thpTn on his vizier Gheias-u-din 
Bulhnn. The Mognls were now the ^Teat enemies to Ite feared. The provincea 
of Herat, Bidkh, Kandahar, Caboo], and Ghuzuee were in tlieir pofKe.s.sion; and 
ivs India wiiH constantly tlinMiteneil by them, it was necessiuy to keep up a 
standing army along the fi-ontier. Several uf the earlier years uf this reign 
were employed in suppressing disturbances which had arisen, chiefly in Mooltau 
and the Punjab generally. The eyents of the latter yearn ara, generally, unim- 
portani In 12^, the Rajpoota of Hettutb having naen in insoxrectioii, the 
Vizier Bulbun led an army ai^nat them; and, having obliged them to take 
refiige among the mountainous districts, ccmtinued for four months to ravage 
the country by fire and sword. The barbarities thus oonmiitted, however, made 
the Rajpoots desperate, and they rushed down with all their forces into the 
plain, attacking the Mahometans so suddenly and tieroely that Bulbim had great 
difficulty in keeping his men together. Superior discipline finally prevailed, 
and the Rajpoots were driven back to their fastnesses with great .slaiighter. 
Above 10,000 fell on the field; 200 chiefs, taken ])ris<)nei-s, were put todmth; 
and the great Ixxiy of their followers were eondenined to .slavery. Shortly 
Emhoaiiy before this formidable ontbieak, an amba.s-sador arrived at Dellii from Hoolakoo, 

from the ^ r» i i • r . 

Kiuguf King^ of Pei-sia. and irraiidsou of Ghenghis KhaiL On hia approadi, the vizier 
"""^ went out iu state to meet him, with a train of 50,000 foreign horse, then in tho 
service of the DeUii government, 2000 dephants, and 8000 eaniages at fireworica 
What these last woe is unoertaia They may have been merely for display, 
but more probably ooosisted of the Oveek fire, with whtdi the Mahometanst 
even of the &r east, were then well acquainted. A series of reviews and sham 
fights were p»fi>nned; sad the ambassador was then led throi^ the dty to 
the palace^ where eveiything was arranged for hiii reoeptaon in the most gor- 
geottsstyla Among those who graced the ceremony, and stood next the thnme, 
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were many tribufauy Indiaik princes There wem present^ ako, no fiewer than a,j>, ism. 
twenty-five prinoes of Irak-Ajeimi, Khomaim, and TranHOxiana,, who had soD^t 
protectkm ai Delbi from the devaataldng hoidea of Qhengfais Khan. 

Nasir>a-din died of a lingering diaeaee in 1266, after a reign of twenty years. u>t»i« ^ 
He nukea fitUe figuie on the page of hiatozy; and waa^ both by nature and hahit^ 
fitr better adapted for a private than for a public station. Though of royal 
parentage, he hod acquired pareimoniotts habits, nwl lived in the utmost sim* 
plicity. When imprisoned in early life, he maiutaint'd liiinself by the labom^ 
of hiM pen; anfl, when seated on the throne, he made it his daily practice to write 
H8 iiuich as would suffice to pwrcha«^e \ns food. Ferishta's accoiint of his domestic 
arraiigenieuts is curious: — " t 'oiitniry to the e-ustoin oi" either prinee.s, lie kept ut> 
concubiiie.s He had Init one wife, whom he ol»liged to do every homely ]«irt, 
of lioujjewifery. Wlieu .slie complained one ilay, that she had bmned her fingers 
in baking liis bread, aud debired he would allow a maid Lo ai>hi8t her, he rejected 
her request, saying that he was only a trustee for the state, and was determined 
not to burden it with needlesaexpeiiaea. He therefore whmted her to persevere 
in her duty with patience^ and Ood would reward her on the day of judgment" 

Gheiaa-ft-din Bulbun, uanally called by European witters Balin, had l<Nig aw ib— 
been virtual, and cn his DMBter'a death, beoame actual sovmgn. He waa the "™* 
son of a powerful Turld diief, but, when a youth, had been carried off by the 
Moguls and sold to a merchant, who took him to Bagdad. Here he was bought 
by an inhabitant of Bussorah, who, on learning that he belonged to the same 
tribe as Aitamsh, took liim to Delhi, when that monarch paid for him BO 
liberally that Ids previous master returned with an independent fortune, 

His first emydoyment wa.s jus hdconer, because he wa.s p/irticnirirly skilful in Hia«M^ 
the art of hawkiiiL'^ Init, by the influence of a brother, wiioiu iie found livinsr 
in high favour at cuurt, he obtained a higher |>oRition and became a nohle. la 
the reign of Rukn u-din, he commanded in the Putijatt. Ou reoeiviug an order 
to return, he refused to place himself in the power of that worthless tyrant, who, 
he learned, had a design upon his life He ther^Dte took the only alternative 
that remained, and dedared himaelf independent When the Sultana Beaia 
mounted the timne^ he joined the confedetraoy which ni^ 
her, and was taken prisoner. JLOer » time he efibcted his eecape^ and became 
a leading supporter of Behram, during whose leign he held the govenunent of 
Hansi and Rewaree, and distinguidwd MmwK in suppressing the insunectiona 
in Meerut In the reign of Ala-u-din Husaood, he held the (^See of Ameer 
Hajib; and at last, as has been seen, exercised all the powers of sovereign, 
though nominally onl}- the vizier of Nairir-u-din. 

Bulbun began his reign with some acts of what he deemed nece.s.sary .severity: HUpairon 

* ngo of 

and having thu.s made his |>osition secure, aa^uired a high reputation for ju^ce ut«ntiu«. 
and wisdlom. He wm a iibenU rewarder of merit, and a rigid cum etor of crime; 
but he seems to have attached more iuq>ortance to birth than might liave been 
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iLO. US0. expect^'d in so wi.st.* a man; and, in particular, made a rule never ks upjxiint any 
Hindw to a place of tnwt and power. His patronage of literature brought some 
of the most distiitguished writers of the period to his court, which, if we may 
credit F^cishta^ was the most polite and magnifioent in the -wwld. Hia example 
found many imitators in the capital; and, while a society of learned men met- 
at the house of a prince called Khan Shaheed, another 8odety» of a more miaoel* 
laneous bnt not leas attractive deacription, as it oonaiated of muaiciaiiH^ dancers, 
actors, and kiasagoes or atoiy-tellera, met at the honae of the king^a second son. 
Various other societies, for dmilar purposes, were formed in every quarter of 
Deliii. Not merely the litemry tastes of the kin^ but his love of show was 
sedulously imitated ; and splendid palaces^ equipage^ and liveries became qmte 
a mf^e Rmoncr the courtiers. 
BKiboa't Ferislita wai-ms as he dt^cribes the pomp and sUite witli wliich the monarch 

yoop^ surrouiidt'd himself, and proceed** a.s follows: — "So imjwsing were the ceve- 
monie^j uf intn>duction to the royal prest-nce that none could approacii the 
throne without a mixture of awe and admiration. Nor was Gheias-u-din 
Bulbun less splendid in his ])ro<^<)iona His state elephants were covered with 
purple and gold tra])pings. His horse-guarde^ consisting of 1000 Tartara, 
appeared in glittering armour, mounted (m the finest steeda of Perna and 
Arabia) with mlver bits, and housings cf rich mbroidery. Five hundred chosen 
foot, in rich liverie% with drawn swords, preceded him, proclaiming his i^iproaeh 
and clearing the way. Hia nobles Mowed according to their rank, with their 
various cquipagea and attendants." 
HiiiMi ftv It ia not unworthy of notice, that Bulbun took a veiy marked interest in 
*"''*™"* what is now known as the temperance cause. An officer of nuik, son of the 
keeper of the royal wardrolio, and «:jovernor of the province of Rinlnoon, had, 
while in a state of drunkenness, slain one of his penional dependants, and, on the 
complaint uf the widow, was sent for, tried, and lieaten to death in presence of 
the whole court Aiujthcr hi^h officer, the governor of Oude, who iiad been 
guilty of the same crime undei the influence of intoxication, received a public 
whipping of 500 ladies, and was gi\ en over as a alave to the widow of the man 
hehadkiUed. Tbeae are not to be regarded as solitary instances of rigid justice, 
but rather part of a general system adopted for the purpose of putting down 
dmnkeunesa In the fdlowing statement of Ferislita» there is something very 
like an enactm«it cf the Maine- law: — "Qheias-u-din Bulbun in his youth 
was addicted to Hie use of wine, but on his acoesaion to the tiirone he became 
a great enemy to the lu\nr\ , prdiibiting the use and manufacture of ftnnented 
liquors throughout his doraim<Mis, under the severest penaltiea" 
Fitorf Thougli fond of splendour, and by no means nigganlly, Bulbun seems some- 

times to have liecn seized with fits of econom}'. During' one of these, he caused 
a lisi of all the vetersin.s wlio had serve d in the preeediu-r reigns to be made out, 
and settled half-pay, with exemption from active duty, on oU who were reported 
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aa worn out Tbib amogemeDt. tiiough one which the most enlightened stat^ jld. m». 
of modem times have adopted, gave great diHsaAia&ction ; and the veterans 
ioduoed a magistrate of Delhi, venerable for years and <!liaiacter, and high in 
favotir, to lepreseut their case to the king. He aooordingly went the mexi day 
to ooiirtk and, while standing in the prea^ce, pnt on a fiiee of great dejection. 
The king obsaviiigit» inquired the cause: **I was just thinking" repUed the 
magistrate* "that if, in the presence of Ood, all the oM men were rgected, what 
would lxKX>nie of m&" The device succeeded, and the vetorans yrexe again 
placed on fiUl pay. 

In the year 1270 the kinjj's nephew, Sheer Khan, dit il He was governor sJhmtKIimi 
of Lahort", MoolUin, Sirhind, Batinda, >t^o., and all the distiict'' exposed to 
Moy;iil incui-sioiis. These restless dcpredatoi's iniiaediately made tlieir apjjear- 
ancc. It scH'iiis tluit several of the subordinate governors were iu li'a^nie with 
them ; and owing to this caase, m well as to mutual je^louHien and dissensions 
in other quarters, the Moguls made such head that Bui bun was obliged to 
appoint his eldest son, PHnoe Mahmood, viceroy of the frontier provmces. At 
the same time he caused him to be prodaimed his successor. 

The Moguls had hitherto been the only enemy against whom it was thought insurrection 
necessary to provide^ but in 1879 a focmidable insurrection broke out in a dif- 
fwent quarter. During a serious illnesa^ whidi led to a rumour that Bulbun 
had died, Toghrul Khan, the governor of Benn^al, who had been guilty of SCNUe 
irregularities, for which he ftared he might be called to account, not only 
revolted, but, assuming the scarlet canopy along with other insignia of royalty, 
declared himself King of Bengal. Bulbun Immediately gave the government of 
Bengal to the governor of Oude. Aluptnjeen, entitled Ameer Khan, and snr- 
named the Hairy. At the s;inie time, lie sent severiil treiieials with a h\r<;v. 
army to his assistance. Aluptujeen, thus ivinforwl, L-n>s.s(.<i tiic («orrra, and 
Toghrul Klian advanced to meet him. Tliis he did with the mure contidt'nce, 
because he was aware that many of the Turki diiefs in Aluptujeen's army had 
been gained by his largessea The oonsequenoe wm that the royal army sus- 
tained a total overthrow. When the news reached Bulbun, he bit his own flesh 
with vraation, hung Aluptiueen at the gate of Oude, and sent Mullik Turmuny 
Tootk with another army against the rebel Not more BUocesBful than his pre- 
decessor, he was defeated, lost all his baggage, and with it the public treasura 

Bulbun now set out in person, crossed the Ganges without waiting for the nuiban* 
dry season, and [Mtoaeeded to Bengal by forced marches. The state of tlic l iver in omipi 
and romls. however, occasioned so much deky. that Toghrul Klum had time to 
collect a large army, though it did not seem to have been large enough to justify 
the risk of an encounter in the open field He therefore evacuated Benj:^) with 
all hi."? ele])liants, treastuv, and effect'^; intending to keep nut of si^dit till the 
king should return to his capital This scheme lu* followed out with so imieh 
dexterity, that Bulbun, following elose nptm the route which he wn« understood 
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A.ai279. to have U^kcx). coiild n<>t obtain a trace of him for i>ever.il duys. At la.st Mulhk 
Mookudur, the governor of Kole, Ijeing out with a siiiaii lecoimuitiiiiif party, 
saw Rome bullocks with jxick-saddlcJs. The drivers were seized, but iu aiiiiwer 
to all uu^uirieaj obstinately pretended ignorance, till the liead of one of them 
was Btrudc olF, wlieiL the rest fell on their iaoes and oonfeesed tlmt they had 
juet 1^ Tcgfarul Khan's camp^ which wu four miles firther on. Hullik going 
forward climbed a rising grmmd, from whidi he saw the whole encampment 
spread over a plain, with the elephants and cavaliy jHcketted, and eveiytliing 
in apparent secority. Having fixed his eye on To^^hnd s tents, situated nesr 

tMsiM. the centre of the camp, he determined on a very daring enterprise. Advancing 
with the forty men he had with him at fiill speed, he was allowed to enter the 
camp, liccnise it was never doubted that he belonged to it He made directly 
for head-quarters, and ordering his men to draw tlieir swords^ rushed into the 
tent of audience, shouting '* Victory to Sultan Bulbun!" 

Toghrai Tojjlinil thout^ht lie iiad been .sur|)nsed by the roval army, nnd leaped from 

his tlirone to make way to the rmx. Finding a bor-se without a saddle, he 
niounieil it, and th-d in tlie direction of the river. Mullik, havinf^ caught 
bight of him, pursued, and bhot him with an arrow wlule he wan in the act of 
swimming the stream. Toghrol fell from his horse, and was seized by Mullik. 
who dea^jed him out by the hair, and cut off his head, leaving the body to be 
carried down the stream. He had just time to hide the head in the sand when 
some of To^^Tol's people came np. ITiey found Mullik bathing, and mover 
suiq)ecting how matten stood, left him after asking a few questiona The 
oonfutton produced by tlie supposed surprise spread into a general pani(^ and 
the whole camp dispersed, every one thinking only of his own safety. Mullik 
ever after bore the surname of Toghnil Knnsh, or the Slayw <rf Toghrul. 

Bulbun arrived next day, and findinj,' that no enemj' remained, returned to 
execute vengeance on the reWs family, vycry iiu mber of which he put to death. 
Before returning from this expedition, (m wliieh lie i.s sjud to have spent three 
ye}u*s, he appoint^l his son, Khurra Khan, King of BenjG^al, and t,^v© him all 
the spoils t>f Toghrul, except the elephants and treasure, which he l emoved to 
Delhi. As soon as Prince Mahmood heard of his father s arrival, he hastened 
from Mooltan to vint htm, and was received with the greatest affection. Hie 
two were almost inseparable; but they had not been three months together 

invMiouor whieai an event ooeurred which was to part them for ever. The Moguls had 

tti*ii«BU invaded Mooltan. The prinoe made all haste to oppose them, and BuUmn, now 
on the bordera of eighty, bitteriy felt the pang of s^Muation. His pteaentiment 
probably was that he himself was about to be gathered to hw fiiHieKS, and tiiat 
the prinoe would survive him. Accordingly he spent much of the last interview 
in oonnselHng him as to the conduct he should puraue when on the thmmei 
The counsels were wise, and the prince, who had given great promise, would 
doubtless have acted upon them if the suooessbn had opened to him. It was 
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otherwise determined. Aa aoon as the prince arrived in Mooltan, he attacked ^ 

the Mogula* reoovoed all tin tondtom wldoli they had aoaed, and expcAled 

them with great ahnighter. These Moguls were subjects of Timour Khan, of 
the house of Ghenghia Khan; and though not unknown to fiune, a Tery different 
person from the still nuwe fiimoiis Thnomr or Tameriane, who did not make his 
appearance till a century after. The present IWour ruled the eastern provinces 
of Fenia» from Khoiasan to the Indus^ and with the view of avenging the 
expulsion of his iloguls, appeared next year in Hindoostan, at the head of 
20,000 chosen horse. Afler ravaging the ooontiy around Lahore^ he advanced Miyua 
in the direction of Mooltaa Prince 
Mahinoorl hiusttmed to meet him. A 
river lay between them. an<l might 
ea.sily have been converted into an 
inseparable barrier aL,'ain.st the further 
progress of the Aloguln, but tlie prinee 
disdained to avail himself of this ad- 
vantage, and left the passage free. 
After mmour had crossed, the annies 
drew up and a great battle was fonght 
Both kaders distingniahed themselves; 
but after cfrntesting the victory for 
three hoan» the Mogola were obliged 
to flee^ and the Indians followed hotly 
in pursuit Prince Mahmood, worn 
out with fetiguCb halted on the banks 
of a stream to quench his thirst He 
liad only 500 attendants, and was spied 
by a Mogul cliief who lay eoneealed in 
an a<ljoining woo<l with 2000 horse. The prince had barely time to mount 
before the ISroguls were upon liirn With his stnall }»and he thrice lieroically 
repulsed hi.s a.s.sjiilant.s; but at la.st, over])owered by numbers, he fell mortally 
wounded, and almost instantly expired. His troop.s, who ha<l gone in pursuit 
of the flying enemy, on returning with the shouts of victory, found their 
prince weltering in his Uood. The voice of trimnph was immediately turned 
to wailing, and every eye was in team The dismal news broke the old king's 
hearty and he only lingered on» wishbg for death to release him. 

When he found his end approaching, he recalled hia son, Khnna Khan, i>«othof 
from Bengal* and nominated him hia successor. He only stipdated that he 
shoald appoint a deputy in Bengal, and remain with him at Delhi till his death. 

'The raits of uiail are ia tb« Meyrick Collection weaixiux are from Laiigles, J/onumetu Ancieta H 
ftl Goodrich Court, as alito the battle-axe. p«iiK».<«h, AfotUmfJt de rihnJoutlan, takta bom Uk aiiokBt 
•od Utai^ in th* fongrouiid. The mt of tin MS. of tb« Ajraan Akfauy. 
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A.D. 1-^ '111 is event not liappenini; su soon as KluiiTa Klmii expcdcd, he was uiinatuml 
enough U» LMjinme impatient, and ilepart for Beiigiil without announcing his 
intention. Bulbun, both grieved and indignant, sent for his gramlson, Kei 

BaiiNiB. Khosni, Pi-ince Malnnood's son, from Mooltan, settled the successiuu on liiui, 
and » few days after, expured, in 1286. He had reigned with great succa^ 
for twenty-one yearn Though all the ofRmra of the oomt had swom to give 
effect to Biilbun's will, no sooner was he dead than the chief magistrate of 
Delhi, who had always been at variance with Kei Khoani's lather, exerted his 
influence against tlie young prince with such effect^ that he was set aside to 
make way for his ooosin, Keikobad, the son of Khurra B^an. Kei Khoeru, 
glad to es. ape with his lif^ returned to his government 

Keikobid Keikobad, on mounting the throne in his eighteenth ycnr, nR^ninied the Utle 
of Moiz-u-din. He wa.s remarkably handsome in person, aflable in his mnnnt^rs, 
mild in temper, of a liteT:irv tn.st<». nn<l well informe<l. Unfortunately lie 
beeame too .soon his own nuister; ainl on breaking I<x)se from the tij^ht rein 
whiih his father liad ke|)t upon hiiii. he passed to the opposite extreme, and 
beeanie a debauchee. His example was soon folIoNve<l by hib courtiers, and 
once more, to borrow the di^scriptiuu of i'crLslita, ' every shmly grove was 
Med with women and parties of pleasm-e, and every street rung with riot and 
tumult ; even the magistrates were seen drunk in public, and music was heanl 
in every housa" At Kelookery, on the banks of the Jumna» he fitted up a 
pahkoe where he might revel undisturbed amidst his only companions— sangeist 
playen, mustdana, and buffbona. 

Kitttt. Nizam-u-din, the chief secretaiy of Keikobad, sedng how eompietely his 

tr^h«ruu. ma^er wi\s engrossed by-jileasttre, conceived the idea of usurping the throne; 
and having no scruples as to the means, began by endeavouring to remove what 
he conceived to be the greatest oUstacle, This was Kei Khosru, who had gone 
to Ghuznee, and solicited Timour Khan, the Mogul vicerny. to aid him with 
troops for the pnrpo.'^e of driving Keikoljad from the throne, which, by the 
will of his grandfather Bulbun, belonjj:e«l of l iirlit to himself lie failed in the 
attem]>t. but returned, notwithstanding, to bin government Either thinking 
that bis attempt was unknown, or hoping that it had been lorgiven, he wiia 
enticed to pay a visit to Delhi, and before he readied it, was waylaid and 
mur dered by the hired aBsassins of Niaam-u-din. The next jmrt of the plot 
was to procure the diagraoe of Keikobad s visier, and cut off all the old aorvants 
of the hite King Bulbun. Th^ disappeared one after another by some kind of 
mystenons agency, and a general feding of dismay waa produoed. Nisam^n-diD, 
the real instigator, thoi^ not the actual perpetvatof of the mmden^ was not 
even waapacied, 

Tliough the Moguls on the other side of the Indus were constantly croSMBg 
it^ and making predatory incursions into India, it is a remarkable &ct tliat vast 
numbers of their countrymen had voluntarily enlisted in the army of Delhi as 
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soldiers of fortune, and were even understoo<l to have done good and faitliful 
servica Nizam-u-din, anxious to get quit of the Mogul mercenaries — who, he 
feared, might refuse to be the instruments of hi.s designs — took advantage of a 
recent Mogul incursion, to persuade Keikobatl that it was im])olitic to reUiin 
them, as in the event of a general invasion, they would certainly join their 
countrymen. It Wivs therefore resolved to get quit of them by any mean.s, 
however atrocious. The plan adopted was to a&semble the Mogul chiefs, and 
massacre them by the guai'ds. Even all other officers who luul any connection 
with them were lirst imprisoned, anfl then sent off to distmt garrison.s. While 
Nizam-u-din was thus clearing away all real or imaginary obstacles, his wife 
was equally busy in the seraglio, and had all its inmates at her devotion. 

Khurra Khan, Keikobad's father, who luul hitherto been contented with 
Bengal, hearing of the state of affairs at Delhi, wrote to warn his son of his 
danger. No attention was paid to his advice ; and Khurra Khan, seeing the 
crisis approaching, determined to anticipate it, by marching with a large army 
upon Delhi. Keikobad a<lvanced with a still larger army oi>i>ose his progress. 
The father, feeling his inferiority, proposed negotiation, but the son assumed a 
haughty tone, and would apj)eal to nothing but the sword Before matters 
were allowed to come to this extremity, Khumv Khan made a last effort, and 
wrote a letter in the most tender and affectionate tenns, begging he might be 
blessed with one sight of his son. Keikobad was melted, and a reconciliation 

took place, the ultimate effect of which 

was, that Nizam-u-din saw all his trea- _ - 

cherous designs frustrated, and was shortly 
after cut off by poi.son. 

For a time Keikobad seemed about 
to refonn ; but he had no decision of 
character, and his ohl habits returning, 
new fjvctions were formed, and a kind of 
anarchy prevailed To increase the con- 
fusi<m. his dis.sipation undermined his 
constitution, and he became jMinilytie. 
Every noble now began to intrigue for 
power, and two great parties were formed 
— the one heaxled by a Khilji of the 
name of MuUik Jelal-u-din Feroze, and 
the other by two high co\u-t officers, who, 
more loyally «li.spo.sed, wished to secure 
the crown to Keikobafl's only son. Prince 
Keiomoors, an infant of three years of age. The Khiljies, almost to a man, 

' The Khiljica wuro in former times by tur the hoWing only the second rank Binong the race* of their 
most celebrated of tho Af^hAm; and tbongh now country, they at ill fondly cheritk a reuiciubrance of 
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jL&im took part with their oountrymaa; the Moguls were equally unaomuniB in &voi]r 
of the prince* whom they earned off from the haxem, fir the purpoee of eeating 

him ti]>on the throne; It waa not yet vaeent, for Keikobad, though on a at^* 
bed, might continue for a time to linger on. This was a state of tmcertainty 
which the oontendiog parties coiild not endure; and after mutual attempts 

at assassination, the emissaries of Jelal-u-din, having forced tlieir way into the 
palace of Kelookery, where they founrl Keikobad in n d\ ing state, tlest'i tod 

K«ikob«<r« hy all his attendants, thf>y beat out bis brains with bhid^^eon.'^, rolled up the 
body in tlio bed clothes, and threw it out of the win<low Into tlie river. The 
young prince was shortly after put to death ; and Jchd-u-din having been pro- 
claimed king, became the founder of the Kliilji d^Tiaaty. This revolution hap- 
pened in 128& 

j<itfm-4iik Jelal-n-din Feroze had readied the age of seventy when he usurped the 
throne. The feotsteps to it he had stained with Uood, but t&et he was seated, 
either ranotse or poiliiy induced him to become humane Having no great 
confidence in the people of Delhi, he fixed his residence si Kdookeiy, which he 
fixrialfied, and also adorned with fine gardens and terraced walls along the river. 
Numerous other building rapidly sprung up; and Kelookery, having thus 
assumed the appesianoe of a city, was known for a time by the name of New 
Dellii. The year after Jelal-u-din's usurpation, a competitor for the crown 
appeared in the person of MuUik Juh(x\ one of the late Bnlbttn's ncpliew^, 
instigate'! chieliy by Ameer Ally, governor of Uude Alter an obstinate 
enga'^cmt nt, Juhoo was defeated, and Ameer Ally and several other leaders 
were taken prLsunera Tliey were immediately aeiit ulV tu Kdookfiy; but 
Jelal-u-din, as soon as he saw them, ordered them to be unbound, and gave 
them a free pardon, while quoting a verse cf which the purport is— "Evil for 
evil is eamly returned, but he only is great who returns good for evil" The 
Khilji elue& could not understand this humanity, which they condemned as at 
VBxtanoe with sound poliqy. " At all events," they observed, *' the rebds should 
be deprived <^ si^t^ to deter them from further mischief, and as an example to 
othera If this was not don^ treason would soon raise its head in every quarter 
of the emfnre." The king answer^. " What you say is certainly according to 
tlu; ordinary rules of policy; bnt, tny friends, I am now old, and I wish to go 
down to the grave without shedding more hlo04L" 

Bb hxtmu» It is refreshing to he nhle to turn aside frnm tlie massacres which we have 
r*"" in the course of the narrative been compelled to witness, and listen to senti- 

ukeniwutv partakint; so nmch of the spirit of Christianity. It seems, however, that 

the Khiljies were not altogether wrong, for the king s lenity was often mistaken, 

their former prentTicss, crc the nocirmmf*? dynasty the north of AfiiJiar.htaii, and formB a parallelogram 

aueceeddd in wresting from them tlic sovereifinty. of about 180 mile^ in length, by S5 mile* in bre«(lth. 

In Ihe beginning of last century this tribe alone It is compriFo i n ore especially in the valley of the 

•onqncnd all Peniik. Aft«r • lurd stroggte, the Cabool River, from its soorce to the town of JeLU*- 

thlid IdiiUl King of r^aSm wu expelMi hf VMr Ud, uid aim in iU wdkjm wUob daMiail bem Um 

Sbah. TiMtacritotrocoiipiodliytlMniuiitiiaitcdiii HIihIm K«odi. 
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and the hope of impunity produced numerous diaoiden. " Hie streets and a.d. ia»i. 



highwayB," aaye Ferisbta^ "wete iniiastod hy ihieves and banditti Houae- 
bnaking, robbeiy, mordor, and every spedee of crime was oommitted by many 
who adopted them aa a means of sobdstenoe. Insuirections prevailed in eveiy 
proviooe; numerous gangs of .freebooters intemqited commeroe, and even 
common interooune. Add to this^ the king's govemon n^^ected to render 
any aooonnt either of their revenues or thdr administmition." 

Crime, thus encouraged, did not stop short of treason, and two plots were ( r,n-pin«;i« 
formed against the Icing's life. One, in which some Khilji chie£i were the 
conspirators, was no sooner detected than forgiven; the other, wliich waa 
headffl by a celebrated dervis, called Siddy Mollah, was visiteti more severely. 
Tliii* dervLs, originally I'nnn Persia, id'tLT vimting varimi.s eouutrie.s in the wuijt, 
arrived at Delhi, wlu re his rcput ition i\>v sanctity, joined to the libemlity of 
ills alms, made him a ^^'reat tavourite, especially with the popula-ce, who were 
constantly crowded around his gates. Fur u time he upjMiai'ed to have no 
higher aspiration than popularity ; but at last, ambition took possession of Im 
soul, and an intriguer, to whom he had given lus oonfidencei, persuaded him 
that the people looked on him as sent from Qod to deliver the kingdom from 
Khilji misrate, and bleas Hindoostati with a wise and just government 

The throne having thus become his object, he detomined to take the nearest ph'tkxmxi 
road to it, and sent two of his fdlowers to aasaarinate tl^ king aa he waa pro- ^''^'^ 
ceeding to the pnhlic Tno-niuc One of the two, however, was seized with 
remorae, and di-sclosed the plot. Siddy Mollah and his confidential intriguer 
were apprehcnde<l ; but as they persisted in their innocence, and no witness 
appeared against them, it was determined to liave recourse to the fiery ordeal, 
that they might purge themselves of their guilt. Everything wa-s T*endy, and 
the accased havinir said their prayers, were about to plunge into tlie lire, when 
Jelal-u-din, who had come to witnc.-^s the ceremony, st^pi>ed them, and turning 
to his ministers, put the question, ' Ls it lawlul to try Muiiiiuliiianij by the fiery 
ordeal f They ummimoasly answered that the practice was heathenish, and 
contrary to the Mahometan law as well as to reaaon, inasmuch as it was the 
nature of fire to consume, paying no lespect to the righteous more than to the 
wicked. Siddy Mollah was oidoed to prison, but was barbarously murdered 
before he reached it This murder was associated in the minda of the pop«ilaoe 
with a series of public calamities which ensued, and particubrly ^th two — 
the one a dreadful famine in the course of the same year (1891), and the other 
a Mo^nd inva-sion in the year following. 

The invading force, hea<led by a kinsman of Hoolakoo Khan, Ohenghia Khan's 
grandson, consisted of lOO.OOO hor^e. Jelal-u-din collected bis army, and 
jvdvanced against them. For five days the armies lay in sight of each other, 
with a stream between them. On the sixth mnmin;^, ns if l)y mutual consent, 
they drew up on an extensive plain, to light a pitched battle. After an 
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A.ftim obBtinate oonflict, the Moguls were defeated. It is probable that the victory 
was not deciaive, for Jelal-u-din gave the Moguls free pemusaion to withdraw 
from his dominions, and exchanged presents with thm in token of amity. 
On this occasion, Qghloo Khan, a grandson of Ohenghis Khan» aware that he 
had little chance of xinang among the nomeroos relations of that wsirior 
who were still alive, intliu c d 3000 of his countrymen toransin in (he service 
of Jelal-u-din, who gave iiira his daughter in marriage. 

In 1293 Ala-u-din, tlie king's nephew, who liad previously lieen governor 



hjAW of Ktrrrn, obtained in addition to it the (]T»vernTTient of Ou<1o. and began to 

^'^^ entertain schemes of conqiu^st, witli a view t^) iiltiin;it-i' iu(l( ]M'ii(l('nce, One of 
liis oxpcdilions is int-erestin:^ a.s tlii- first wliicli tlie Maiiouict;iiis iiiiide to tlie 
l>ec(vm. It was (lirt'i-tftl ai^ainst iLnn Dew, Kajal) of Dewfil'hui- or I)(>wlftal>ad, 
wliu is dtisciibeil jus pussvstiing the wealth of a long line ul kings. Aia-u-diu^ 
after reaching the Deocan frontier, pi^essed forward towaidb the capital The 
rajah happened to be absent, and hastened heme in great alarm. £bving sod- 
denly collected a force, composed chiefly of dtiiens and domesticfl^ he encountered 
the kahometans about four miles from the dty ; but^ though he behaved gallantly, 
was easily repulsed, and driven back into the fort Its ditch, which is now one 
of &e most remarkable m^Aa of the Becoan, the scarp being in many ^aces 
100 feet^ excavated in tlu; solid rock, was not then in existence, and the chief 
defence was a bare wall The city was token at once, and pillagetl. Many of 
the inhabitants, after heavy contributions had Iwen levied from them, were 
cruelly tortured for t!io discoA'cry of their property. The fort still held out, 
but Rnm Dew bepan to (li'spoiid, as the Mahoiiu-Ums had given out that their 
present foir«e was only the advanced guard of the King of Delhi's army. He 
therefore offered a lai^ ransom, which Ahv-u-din, who had begun to luel the 
difficulties of his position in the centre of a hostile country, was fain to accept 

The terms had just been conduded when Shunkul Dew, the r^ah's eldest 
son, was seen advancing with a numerous army. His &tber sent a message to 
him, intimating that {x^ace was conduded, and ordering him to desist from 
hostilitiea The youth refused, and sent mesaengees to Ala-tt«din with a letter, 
in which he said, ** If you have any love for life^ and desire safety, restore what 
you have plundered, and proceed quietly homeward, n joicing at your happy 
e^pe." The Mahometan indignation was so roused tliat the m oooen ger^ after 
having their faces blackened with soot, were Iiooted out of the campi 

ni*i*<ftiw Ala-u-din immediately move<l ont to meet the approaching enemy, leaving 
<inly Mullilc Noosroot, with 1000 hoi"se, to invest the fort and prevent a 

***** 8,Tlly. In the contest w^hicli ensued, the Mahometans were overpowered by 
numbers, and fnllin^r liack on all sides, when ihv. sudden airival of Mullik 
Noosro(jt, wiiu hud lai'i h'la station at the toil, without orders, change*! tlie fortxme 
of the day. The llindujs, 8U{)pasing tliat the i-oyal anny, of which they had 
heard m much, was actually arrived, were seised with a jKinic, and fled in sll 
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directions. Ala u din rctui-ned to the fort, the besiegers of which were now a.Aiss& 
pressed for provisions, it having been ascertained that a great number of Lagii, ■ 
hu|»[*osed to oontain grain, wiere filled viili salt. Bam Dew was obliged to 8ab> 
mit to any tenns; and Alft-u-din, besides obtaining the oeasi0n of EUickpoor and 
its dependenciest retixed with an immenae ransom. He had many difficulties 
to contend inth, as his route lay through the hostile and powerfial kingdoms 
of Malwah, Gnndwana, and Candeish ; but he surmounted th«m all» and arrived 
safely at Kumik where, from the interraption of the oommunicatiom^ nothing 
had been heard of him for several months. 

Jelal-u-din, on hearing of the immense booty winch his nephew wasJeWmHn 
bringing with him, was overjoyed, because he liad no doubt Uiat the greater aiT^!i!u^' 
part of it would go to cnricli the royal treastiry at Delhi, His more sagacioiis 
servants thmitrht otherwise, and hinted that Ala-u-din had ultimate designs 
of a treasoiiuhle nature, an'l would use the booty as a means of accomplishing 
them The king ret'ust d to entertain suspicions whicli might prove unfounded; 
and, on receiving jt letter iVuni his nephew, couched iu the most submissive 
tonus, felt only anxious to assure him of his continued favour. 

Meanwhile, the crisis was approadiing. Partly by flattering letters from vu^aim- 
Kumii and partly by the treadierous advice of counsellon at Ddhi the kii^ 
was inveighled into the &tal resolution of paying a ymi to his nephew in 1295. 
When the royal canopy ^ipeared in sigfat^ AJa -n-din drew .out his troops under 
pretence of doing honour to his majesty, and sent his brother Almas 
forward to arrange for his reception. Almas was deep in the plot, and artfully 
suggestetl that if the king advanced with a large retinue, Ala-u-din, who 
feared he had incurred the royal di.spleaiiure, miglit be alarmed. So plausible 
was the tongue of Almas Beg, that tlie king embarked in his own solitary barge 
with nnlv a few select attemhints, and, a.s it" tliis had not 1ieen enough, ordered 
them to uabuckk' their annour, and hiy tlieir swords a.side. Jn this deleneeless 
state, he reiKshed the landing [lUvce, and ordered his attendants to lialt, while lu! 
\\ alked torwunl to lueet his nephew, who advanced alone, and thruw hiniiicU" pros- 
trate at his feet The old king raised him up, embraced liim, and, tapping him 
familiarly on the diedc, exdaimed, "How ooi^d you be suflpdyous of me^ who 
have brought you up from your childhood, and cherished you with a fittherly 
affection, holding you deairv in my sights if possible^ than my own of&pring?" 
This kind-hearted appeal was answered by the ne^^ew by a tagaeX to his soldiers; 
one of whom made a cut with his sw(»d, and wounded Jehkl-Uhdin in the 
ahouldw. He immediately ran to regain his barge, cr^-ing, "Ah! thou villaiiv btmAnri. 
Ala-u-din I " but, before he reached it, was overtaken by another of the soldien^ 
who threw l im on the grouml and cut off his head^ which was fixed on a 
spear, and uirried in triumph through the camp. Tlie wretcli wliose sword 
complettnl the Moody deed is said t^> have suffereil a thousand deatlis in imagi- 
nation before he died He became mad, and expired, screamiug iuoesttantly 
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A.a iML that Jebl-u-Klin Feroze was cutting off his head This rdgn is full of inctdentk 
but iMtod only for the oompantively ehoit peiiod of aovon yearn 

^^^'^ When tidings of Jelal-ii-din's murder muihed Delld, the queen<dowsg«r, 
of her own acoord, without consulting the diie6» plaoed her youngest son, Prince 
Kuddur Khan, & mere boy on the throne. The real heir was Aikally Khan, 
then govenior of Mooltaa He had all the qualities ct a king, but tiie queen's 
proeeedlngB disoooicerted him, and he i-e-solved, in the meantime, to take no 
active steps to secure his right. Ala-u-din, when he atrociously murdered his 
uncle, aimed not at the throne of Ddihi, but at the establislimcnt of a new inde- 
pendent kingdom. However, on learning the state of matters, he began to 
entertain higher aspirations; uml. in spite of the rainy senson, set (uit at once 
lor tin; «\{)ital. There was iiothing to oppose his progres-t; and the quecu-mother, 
with lu r son, liaving fled with the treasure to Mooltan, he made a triumpiial 
entry int<j the city in the end of 129G. 

cmuu Ala-u-diu began bis reign with splendid shows and festivities, by which he 

^""^^^^ daxsled the populace, and made them forget, or overlook, the enormity which 
had plaoed him on the thronft At the same time, he condlMted the great by 
Utles^ and the venal and avaricious by gifta Ute anny« also, having been 
gained by six months' pay, he turned his thoughts to the rival claimants in 
Mooltan» and sent thithw his brother, Aluf Khan, at the head of 40,000 horse 
The citi^m to save themselves, betrayed the princea» and ddivered up Arkally 
Khan and Kuddur Klian, on an assurance that the lives of both would he 
spared. It b almost needleas to say that the promise was not k(?pt Wliile the 
princes were being conveyed to Delhi, a messenger arrived with orders from 
Ahi-n-din, that they should be deprrve^l of Bv^ht After this V)arbaroiis decxl 
M-as done, they were imprisoned in the fort of Uansi, and shortly atler assa;s- 
sinated. 

AMogii! Tn 1296, after AJa-u-diti had finished the first ywii ol his reign, the start- 

Oeteted. btig intelligence arrived tliat Ameer Dawood, King of Tranaoxiana, had prepare*! 
an army of 100,000 Moguls, with a design to conquer the Punjab and Scinde, 
and was actually on the way, tarrying everything before him with fire and 
sword. Aluf Khan was sent against them; and, after a bloody conflict on the 
plains of Lahore, defeated them with the loss of 12,000 men. Some days after, 
the numerous prisonera^ not excepting the wconen and diildren, found in the 
Mogul camp, were inhumatdy butcliered. 
imdcUooot In the beginning of the following year, Aluf Khan and the Vizier Noosroot 
Qitimt. KJijin ^ere sent to reduce Gujerat On their approach to the capital, the 
Rajah Ray Kurrun escaped into the territories of Ram Dew, Rajah of Dewghur, 
in the Deccnn, Init not without the cnptnre of liis \<ives, children, elephants, 
l»a;2:i,^i^Te, and treasure. Koosrof>t Khan then proceeded with pai-t of the army 
to C'ainbay, whirti, being a rich country full of mercbants, yielded a prodigious 
booty. With this, the whole troo]>s wei^e returning to Delhi, when the two 
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genenUa, by demanding a fiflk of the spoil in addition to the shares whidi A.&uor. 
tbey had aliready obtained, CMMed a wide-qpvead mutiny, especially among the 
Mogol meroenaiiea Aluf Khan narrowly escaped with his Ufa His nephew, 
who was sleeping in his tent^ was mistaken for him by the mutineen^ and 
murdered When the army reaciied Bdhi, Ahi^u-din gratified his passion by 
takir^ into his harem Kowla Devy, one of the captive wives of the Bajah of 
Gujerat, so celebrated for beauty, wit, and aooompIishmentB^ that she wa^t styled 
the "Flower of India" — and his blood-thirsty revenge, by an indiscriminate 
massacre of all the families of those who had been concerned in the late mutiny. 

About this time, anotlier great invasion of the Moguls took place, under Mcfoito?*- 
Kootloogh Khan, son of the Ameer Dawood, who had led the former expeditioiL it^^^ i^ngi, 
TliL-ir army consisted of 200,000 horse, and contcinpbited nothing h'ss than the 
entile f(>n«nu'.st of Hiudoostan. Kootluogh Khan, iii'Wv crossinif the Indus, pro- 
ceedefl diiect i'ov Delhi, and encamped, without oppusLtiuu, uu the baiika of the 
Jumiui Zuliur Kluin, the chief secretaiy and governor of the adjoining pro- 
vinces, gi ulually retired as the Moguls advanced. The inhabitants, fleeing in 
dismay* crowded into the capital; and the supply of provisions being cutoff* 
while the oonsamption was immmsdy increased, lamine be^n to rage. Dismay 
and despair were painted on every oountenanoe. In this emogengr, Alsru-din 
called a ooundl of nobles* but, on finding them opposed to action, took his own 
way, and detennined to attack the enemy. Witii this view, he marched out 
by the Budaoon gate with 300,000 horse and 2700 elephants, and. proceeding 
into the plains beyond the suburbia drew up in order of battle. Here, too. 
Kootloogh Khan drew up to receive him Two such armies had not mustered 
in Hindoostan since tlie Mahometans ajijicared in it. 

The right wing of the Delhi army was commanded by Zuffuv Klian, considei ed PitdMd 
the greatest general of the age. and the left by Aluf Khan. Ala-u-din took ****** 
post in the centre, with 12 000 volunteeis, mostly of nolile family, and heiuled 
by the vizier, Noosroot Khan. The choicest of the elt;{>haiit3 occupied a line in 
front, and a body of chosen cavalry guarded the rear. Zuffur Khan began the 
batUe by impetuoasly charging the oiemy's 1^ which he bore away before 
him. breaking up the line by hb dephants, and thus committing dreadful 
slaughter. The enemy's left flank, thus turned back, was driven upon his centre, 
and considerable confusion ensued. AlapU-din. seeing this^ ordered Aluf Khan 
to advance^ but he, dissatisfied because the place of honour had been given 
to Zuffur Khan, of whose &me he was envious, meardy kept aloof, and left his 
rival to follow up his advantage as he could. Tliis he did almost heedlessly, 
oontinuin^r tho {uirsuit for many mUsa A Mogid chief, whose toman^ or divi.«<ion 
of 10,000 horse, had not been engagetl, seeing Zuffur Khan unsupported, re9olve<I 
to attack him; and, at the same time, sent information to KootlooLrh Khan, 
who }m«;toned forward with another toman. Zuffur Khan was consequently 
attacked in front and rear. Thus placed, be saw bis danger^ but tvs it wa& too 
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iLD. 1890. late to retreat, he drew up his fon * s, in number not lialf those of the enemy, 
in two s(jii!ub'onH, luul continued the unequui coiillict. The leg oi' 1\\h hoitse 
having been cut through by a sabre, he fell to the ground, but rose instantly, 
seised a how and 4|atver, and, being a dezteroas archer, dealt death aronnd him. 
Host <tf hie aoldioB were now dain or dispened, and Kootloogh Khan— who, from 
admiratioa of his vahwur, would have saved him— caEed upon him to BDnendnr, 
hut he peraisted in disohaiigpng his axrowi!^ and refused quarter. On tiiis, the 
Mo^ attempted to take him alive, hut it oould not he done^ and he was at 
hst out in pieoea. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Moguls did not venture to continue 
the contest; and, al)an<loning all hopes of siicceas, evacuated India as fiist as 
they could. Their departure w.vs celebrated at Delhi witli greut rejoicing. 

Ala-u-din, in constMpienci; of the Hucces.s which had attende<l his anns, 
became so elated, that he began to entertiiin some extraordinary |»ro)ecis. One 
of them wjus to imitate Mtahomet, and Ijecome. like him, tlie foun<ler of a new 
religion; another, to leave a viceroy in India, nnd st t out, in the nianner of 
Aie.xjinder the Great, to conquer the world- Wiiiie meditating such schemes, 
he was so illiterate, that he oould neither read, nor write. The only part which 

he exeooted, was to asBome the titla^ 
and issue coinage impreaaed with the 
name of Alexander IL A more prac- 
ticahie coune of action was ad(^)ted in 
1299, when he resolved to attempt new 
conquests in India With this view, 
he sent his brother, Aluf Khan, and the 
vizier, Noosroot Khan, on an expedition 
against the Rajah of Runtunbhore, or Rintimbore, a strong fortress in the 
Rajpoot state of Je\-]ioor. Noosroot Khan, going too near to the wall, was 
killed by a stone thrown from an engine. Tlienijah, Humlter Dew. immediately 
marehed out from the fort, and, [ilacing himself at the head of a large army, 
liiLstily collfrted, drove Aluf Khan back with great los.s. 
Attemptoon Ala u iliu, iidonued of the defe^it, re.solve<l to take the field in person. On 
the way, he one day engaged in hunting, and having wandered far from the 
camp, 8])ent the night in a forest, with only a few attendanta Rnkn Khan, 
his ni^diew and hrother-in-law, tempted 1 jy the opportunity, thought he could 
not do hetter than fgaia the throne in the same way as Ala-u-din had d<me, by 
asaasrinating his predeceoKn*. Aooordin^y, having communicated his design 
to some Moguls^ mi whose co^)peration and fidelity he could rely, he rode up 
at sunrise to the place where the king was, and discharged a flight d airowa 
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Tvo cf th^ took ^bct, and he M, apparently dead Rukn Khan drew his a.di iml 
sword to cut off his head ; but^ as the deed seemed aiheady efiectoalty done, * 
and time was ptecioufl!, be deaiated, and, hastening to tiM camp, was proclaimed 
king. 

Ala-u-din*s wotmda were not mortal; and he was abl^ afttt they boond 
up, to reach the cam|^ where, to the astontahment of all, he suddenly appeared 

on an eminence. Rnkn Khan was holding liis ccmri when tlie astounding 

news reached him, and h&d only time tn tnount his horse and Hee. A party sent 

in pursuit, 8pee<lily overtook him, and, returning with his head, Laid it at the 

feet of the kinff, wlio shortly after continued his march to Rintimbore, and t'nptawof 

lUutiHliora. 

renewed the siogf\ The place was obstinat*'ly flefended; and, after standing out 
a whole year, was only tttken jit last by stratagem. Humber Dew, his family, 
anil the ji^arrison were put to the sword It seems that the mjahs minister had 
turned traitor, and gone over to the Mahometans with a Htrt)iig ymrty duiing 
the siege. He no doubt anticipated a splendid reward; but uiet the fate lie 
dea»*ved, when, with all hb followers, he was ordered to exeenttoo. Ala-u-din 
justified theaentenoe by observing, that "those who have betrayed th^ natural 
soTereign will never be true to another." 

Ala^u-din, alamed at the frequency of oonapiradeB against liia life^ became au u .lu, . 
anxious to adopt some e&ctual means of preventing their recurrence. With ti*«nibnB. 
this view, he summoned his noUes^ and commanded them to give their (pinions 
without reserva They spoke more freely than might have been expected; and 
mentioned, among other nauses of treason, hia own inattention to business^ and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining redress of grievances — the ])revalence of 
intoxication — the power of aristocratical families in connecti<m with the abuse 
of patronaot' — ^and the unequal division of inopei tv The opinion thus given 
made a deep iinpres^iion upon him, and lie iimuediak-ly l»i'^an to act upon it. 
though ill a Tiiaiiner whirli If>fl as iiuich niotu for i-eii.'^iu-e as for approbation. 
He tir.st applied liiin.sflt' to refonn the a<i ministration of justice, and made strict 
inquiiy into the private as well as public cliaractera of all olficuUa He next 
adopted a kind of universal spy system, by which be obtained a knowledge of 
all that was said or done in families of distinction in the capital, or throughout 
the country. Crime, also, was so ligoroualy puniidied, that robbery and thefts 
formerly common, became almost unknown; "the traveller dept secure on the 
highway, and the merdiant carried hia commodities in safety, from the Sea of 
Beng}d to the Mountains of Cabool. aTi<l from Tulingana to Cashmere." These 
are Feriehta's words; but the description must \ye taken with considerable 
allowanoe, as a portion of the territories within these Umits was not yet under 
the jurisdiction of the King of Delhi. To repress drunkenness, he issued an 
edict similar to that of Bulbun, niakin^jj tlic uhc: of wine and strong liquors a 
capital otfencc. To ])rove his sinct'iity and determination on the subject, he 
emptied his own cellars into the streets, and was imitated in this respect to 
Vou I. U 
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A.D 1S03. such an extent, by all classes of people, that for several days the common 
sewers mn wine. 

As too often happens under des|>otisms, the radical i-efonns of Ala-u-din 
d^eneratetl into unmitigated tyranny and mpacity. As a means of keeping 
the nobility in check, he enacted that they should Ije inca])able of contracting 
marriage without the previous consent of tlie crown, and prohibited them from 
holding private meetings, or engaging in political discussiona To sucli a length 
was this prohibition carried, that no man durst entertain his friends without a 
written [lermission from the vizier. His raj>acity he gratified by seizing the 
private property and confi.scating the estiites of Mussulmans and Hindoos, 
Avithout distinction, and cutting down the salaries of public offices, till they 
were filled only by needy men, ready to act as his servile instruments. Nor 
<lid he confine himself to officials ; for all classes and emplojTnents were subjected 
to minute and vexatious regulations. His views in regard to ecclesiastical 
matters are evinced by a common saying attributed to him, "that religion had 
no connection with civil government, but was only the business, or rather the 
amusement of private lifa" 

In 1303, Ala-u-din having set out to attai^k the strong fort of Chittoor, in 
Rajpootana, Toorghay Khan, a Mogul chief, took advantage of his absence, to 

prefMire a new ex- 
*^ |>edition into Hin- 

doostan. He ac- 
cordingly entered 
it at the head of 
twelve tomans of 
horse (120,000); 
and, proceeding 
directly towards 
Delhi, encamped 
on the banks of 
the Jumna. Ala- 
u-din, having been 
made aware of his 
intention, had has- 
tened home by forced marches, and arrived before him. He was unable, how- 
ever, to take the open field, as great part of his army had Ijeen left l)ehind. 
All he could do was to entrench himself on a plain beyond the suburbs, 
where he remained two months; while the Mogul, in possession of the sur- 
rounding countr}', cut off" all supplies, and plundered up to the verj' suburbs of 
the capital. From some cause never understofMl, and therefore asa-ibed to the 
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miraculous iiiterveution of a saint, the Mogiik were one uight seized with a a.u. wm. 
panic, and never halted till they had regained thdr own ooimtiy. 

The extrraue danger which he thus so singoburly escaped, convinoed Alar MimitoaBd 
u-din of the necessity of greatly increaring his forces^ but the expose seemed 
beyond hts meana huegt as his treasures and revenues were, he found that he 
could not support an army on the scale (Nfopoeed, tot more than six years. 
Betrenehmeat thw became the ordfir of the day, and many curious plans wen 
devised for that purposa His first r&solution was, to lower the pay, but as^ 
aooordtng to the custom of that period, the soldiers furnished their own horses, 
aims^ and provisions, ft reduced pay was irapo68ible, unless these articles also 
were lowered in price. This, therefore, was the course which Ala n din rosolvetl 
to pnrsue. By an «^dict to be strictly enforced throiifrhnut the empire, lie fixed 
the price of every article ot" et)nsuin[)ti()ii or use, grain of" every kind, horses, juswett, 
cauieb, oxen and cows, slieep and ;,ni;its, cloths coarse and line, ghet» or clarified 
butter, salt, sugar and sugar ciiudy, onions, and garlic. The treasury even 
opened a loan to furnish mercliants with ready money, witli which they oould 
import manufactured goods firom the cheaper msrkets of adjoining countiiea 
It is said that a court fiivourite proiMieed, by way of joke, to fix a price for 
prostitution. "Tety well," said the king, "that shall be fixed also and three 
ds^ses, with fixed prices for each, were actually formed. Such is a sample of 
AIa-11'din's scheme of finance. 

About 1304, after a new iirttption of Moguls had been chastised, Ein-ool- 
Moolk was ssnt to make the conquest of Malwah. The rajah met liini with 
40,000 horse and 100,000 foot ; but was defeated, and his capital, Oojein, with 
other cities, were taken. The ne^'H n^ave so much joy, that the ciipitid was 
iHnminatf'd for seven days. Amid the ti^eneral lejoicin^. there w;vs one poor i"it>»^«">- 

^ \ raciit of tlie 

rajah who sat solitary in his prison, mourning This w;i.s tlie Rajah of Chittoor, Rnjahoc 
Ray Ruttun Sein, who, i'ver since the capture of his fort, had In-en kept in dose 
confinement at Delhi. An insultitig offer of liberty liad, indeed, been made 
him. He luul a daughter celebrated fur her beauty and accomplishments, and 
Ala-u-din was willing to give him his release, provided she would become an 
inmate of his harem. It is scud that he consented ; perhaps he only semed to 
consent. Be this as it may, he sent for his daughter, but his fiumly detennined 
sooner to pdaon her, than saliiect her to the degradation intended. The princess 
took the matter into her own hands; and adopted a sdieme vHhicfa, hapi^y, 
proveil successful in both saving her own honour and procuring her fiikther's 
freedom. 

Every amngement having been made for the proposed exchange, she wrote t^mm^ 

to say that on a certain day she would arrive at Delhi with her attendants. A 

roya! passport was immediately sent her, and her cavalcade, proceedinj^ by slow 
marches, reaciietl the capital as the evening closeil. By the king's H[)«?eial orders 
tlie litters were carried directly into the prison, without being subjected to 
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A.Di tm. any inspeefcioiL The pntusesB was not thera^ but in her stead several trusty 
depaidants of her fiunily oompletely aimed, who, as soon as they were admitted 
witiiin the prison, out down the aentaaels^ and set the nyah trea. He made his 
escape 'to the hills, firom iriueh he oontinned to mske frequent desoents, and 
aveugti himself on the Malkometans for the insults and sufi^rings which he had 
endumL 

AaawMagni lu ld05, the M(mils ^mln, under the leadership of au officer of the name 
faaiM. of EiKuk Khfin, cixwaed the Indtis, and after ravaging Mooltan, proceeded to 
Sexsidik. Ghjizy Beg Toghlak, aware of the route by wliich thov woiilfl 
i-etum, placed himself in ambush near the bankn of the Indns, and i inhiiiL;; out 
suddenly, defeatwl the invaders with great slauy;hU'r. SeeiiiLj tlieir ivtuin cut 
off, the iiui vivoi-^ liiid no alternative but to I'eturn into the desert It Wits the 
hot seaiion, and, in a short time, out of 57,000 cavalry, and camp followers who 
outnumberod them, only 8000 remained atLvei When taken to Delhi, they 
mm trodden to death by elephants, and a pillar was raised before the Budaoon 
gate with their akuHa Another invasion shortly after having met with no 
better Buooeas, the Moguls were so discouraged, as well as exhausted, that they 
not only densted fbr many years from entering Hindoostan, but found them- 
selves placed on the defenrive^ Qhaay Beg Toghlak scarcely allowing a season 
to pass in which he did not cross to the west bank of the Indus, and plunder 
the provinces of Cabool, Ghuznee, and Kandahar. 
OoBfiiMior Ala-u-din, now rid of hU most formidable enemies, had time to resume his 
uuDMnuL ^JyJJJ^^gj.^^ ^jjg Deocan ; and w ith this view despatched Mullik Kafoor, who 
had l>een f)rif^inally purchased a slave, witii an army iigainst \li\n\ Dt-w, 
Rajali ul' Dcwghur, who had neglected for three yeai-s to pay his stipulated 
tribute. The army, when it mt out, mustered 100,000 hoi-se, and was rcnnfortwd 
ou the way b} the troops of the governors of Malwah and Gujei*at MuUik 
Kafix)r, ailber en(»jnping on the Irontiem of tiw Deooan, was so strenuously 
opposed, that for a time he made little progress, and had nothing to plume 
himself upon except the capture of a daughter of the beautiful Rowhi Devy, 
who^ from bdag the wilb of a Hindoo rajah, as already moiticned, had become 
the &vourite of the Delhi harem. The daughter had a similar &te^ for she was 
on the way to become the bride of a lajah when she was captured; and after- 
wards, on being brought to Delhi, was mariied to Khizr Khan, Ala-u-din's son. 

On a second expedition to the Deccan, in 1309, Mullik Kafoor proceeded by 
^vay of Dewghur towards Wurungole, a place of great strength. After appearing 
at Indoor, about ninety miles north of Hyderabad, aiul causing great conster- 
nation among the inhabitants, who had never seen the Mahometans before, lie 
sat down befnn' W nnin<,'ole, which made a valiant defence, but wa.«? nltiniately 
taken by uHsauit. In the following year he proceeded still further south, 
reached the Malabar coast, and tlien, turning inland, continued his victorious 
career to the frontiers of Mysore. Much of his time was employed in plundering 
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the twnple.', and the spoil which he bnnii^ht back to Delhi was ehormous. It is A.D.i«ift 
curious that silver is not mentioned as forming any part of it. Gold, indeed, 
aeemH to have been the precioiis metal chiefly uaed at this time in India, as coin, 
ornament, or pkte. 

Ala-u-din had now reached the zenith of his power. Tiiough lie liad l>eeu AU u din'. 
guilty of many crimes, fortune had never ceased to favour him. and Iils terri- fortonA.' 
toric-s ha*l extended on every side, till they assumed the magnitude and splen- 
dour of an empire. The period of dedinei hovrever, had now arrived Mullik 
Ka&or, who possessed his utmost confidenoe, and used it for the piomol»oik of 
hts treasonabla designs, disgusted the nobles, and spread disotrntent among the 
peopte. His own health, too, undormined by intemperance and vicious indul- 
gence, gave way; and hts fiunily, to whose training he had never attmded, 
entirely neglected him, and spent tfadr time in revefay. His piindpsl wUe^ 
MuUtka Jehan, was equally indifferent ; and he found himself in the midst of 
a palace, glittering witii gold and jewels, destitute of every domestic comfort. 
He made his complaints to Mullik Kafoor, who turned them to good account, 
by insinuating that the queen nuA her sons Khizr Khan and Shady Khan, 
together with his brother Alut* Kiiau, had entered into ;i conspinicy apiinsfc 
his life. The Ijiother was accordingly seized and put to death, while the t^ueeu 
and her sons were imprisDued 

During; these domestic c«tlaiuitiu.s, the flames of insurrection bui-st forth in 
various quarters. Gujerat took the lead, and defeated the general sent against 
it with great slaq^tar. The Rajpoots of Ohittoor, rising against their Maho- 
metan offioera, hulled them from the wtJh, and resumed their indqiendence; 
while Hurpal Dew, the son-in-law of Bam Dew, stirred up the Deocan, and nbdMtk 
expelled several of the Mahometan gairisona The tidings made Ala-u-din mad 
with rage, and so increased his illness, that it took a fat4d form, and carried 
him off in 131 (> aftxr a reign of twenty years. It is doubtful if his death was 
tiatural, for the subsequent conduct of his worthless favourite, Mullik Kafixir, 
tends to confirm the suspicion that poison wa,s employed 

The day aflter the death, Muilik KatVior produced a will, said to be spurious, M"H'k k»- 
by which the late king gave the crown to Prince Oomor Khan, his youngest wimMofio- 
son, and made Mullik regent during his minority. The young prince, then in 
his «eveuth year, was placed upon the throne, while Mullik uj>ed him as a tool, 
and proceeded to carry out his own schemes. One of his first acts was to put 
out the eyes d Khisr Khan and Shady Khan, and increase the rigour of the 
sultana's oonfinem^i Another act^ somewhat singular, as he was an eunudi. 
was to msiry the young kin^s mother, who had ranked as AJa-u-din's third 
wifCk He mesnty for additional security, to have put out the eyes of Prince 
Moobarik Khan, the son of the second wife q£ Ala-u-din, and had even fro^ 
ceeded to the still more atrocious step of sending aasaasins to murder him. The 
prince succeeded in buying them off ; and a lieutenant of the guards^ on bearing 
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of the attempt, "^iroceeded at once with several of his soldiers to Mullik Kafoor's 
apartment, and put him, and several of the principal eunueliB in his interest, to 
deatk Prince Moobarik Khan immediately ascended the throne, and Prince 
Ooraor, who hatl occupie<l it nominally for three months, wjva deprived of sight, 
and imprisoned for life. 

Moobarik's reign, which lasted four years, is a mere tissue of vices and 
crimes. The officer who had saved his life, and been the main instrument of 
his elevation, was put to death, merely because it was said that he presumed 
upon his 8er\'ices. After this mmt ungrateful act, he began to show some little 
activity; and, Ijesidtis sending Ein-ool-Moolk, a general of great abilities, into 
Oujerat, proceede«l in person into the Deccan, and recovere<l the countrj' of the 
Mahrattas. On returning, he sent liis favourite, Mullik Khosrow, to whom he 
had given the ensigns of royalty, as far as the Malabar coast. Here he remained 
about a year, and acquiivd immense wealth by plunder. His ambition being 
thus excited, he proposed to make himself sovereign of the Deccan. With this 
view, he endeavounnl to gain over the chief officers of his army. He did not 
succeed ; and a fonnal charge of treason was made against him to the king, who 
was, however, so blinde<l in his favour, that he punished his accusers, and trusted 
him still more than before. 

Moobarik no sooner found him.self in quiet possession of Gujerat, the Deccan, 
and most parts of Northern India, than the little activity which he ha<l begun 
to display ceased, and he gave himself up to unbounde<l and shameless excesses. 
Indecencies which cannot be mentioned, were his daily amusements. Universid 
discontent and disgust were in consequence excited ; but the first attempt on his 

life was made by 
his favourite, Khos- 
row. He had been 
rt'|)eatedly warned 
that a conspiracy 
was being hatched, 
antl the proofs of it 
were .so evident, 
that it had become 
the common talk. 

lllll'tf^R^ -"^^j^^g^^r mr m Stil I, hls infatuatlon 

I"' , ul abtiwi ' i^j — T-i-^-aij-rL-JMKi: # was continued; and 

he was not roused 
from it till the con- 
spirators were ac- 
tually on the stairs 

of the palace. He endeavoured to make his escape by a private pissage ; but 
Khosrow. who knew of it, intercepted him, and a deadly struggle took place. 
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Moobarik, being the stronger of the two, threw Kiio&row ou the ground, but A.n ism. 
could not disentangle himself from his grasp, as his hair was twisted in his 
&imayB hand. Tbe other conBpirators had thus time to come up, and If oo- 
barik's head was severed from hia hody hy a admitar. 

Khosroir was not allowed long to profit by bis crima indeed, aaoended OMfi»ii«i 
the throne in 1321, under the title of Nasir-U'dtn, but a confederation of the 
nobility was immediately foimed against him. It was headed by Ohazy 
Toghlak, who had acquired in oat renown by his expedition against the Moguls 
In tbe battle which ensued. Kliosrow was defeated, captured, and slain; and 
Ghaqr Beg Toghlak, with some degree of reluctance, mounted the throne amid 
universal acclamations. The people saluted him Shah Jehan, " Tlie King of the 
t^ni verse;" but he aesumed the more modest title of Gheias u din, "Tbe Aid 
ot" Religion." 

(Ilieias-u din Toghlak rfifrnt il llttb' more than four yejim He owed his uei^rnor 
crown to his fame as a warrior, and securL-d it by tlie better fame of a wii^e and lul'^^^. 
just luler. The incident*? of his reign are few. One of tlie most impoiiant 
was the si^e of Wurungule, which had thrown off the Mahometan yoke, and 
resumed its independeno& Prince Aluf Khan, the king's ddest son, conducted 
the siege ; the Bajab Luddur Dew the ddienoa Both sides greatly exerted 
themselves, snd the losses were severe, par^suiarly on the part of the beeieg»«, 
who not only failed to make a praoticable breach, but^ in conseqaenoe of tbe e«^<'f 
hot winds «ad severe weather, were seised with a malignant distemper, which 
daily awqii off hundreds. The survivon, completely di.spirited, were anxious 
to return home; and sinister rumours, circulated by the disaffected, caused 
general consternation, under the influence of which, a number of officers moved 
off sutldenly during the night, with all tlicir fdllnwers Abif Khan, thus 
df'serteil, had no nltpmniive but tn raisi' the siegr. In the liasti- and dis- 
oixier of lus retreat, he was pui-su<-<l by thf enemy with '^vent .sljui;^ditfr. 'I lis- 
officers who deseilcd suffered equally. One died in a lliuduo jn ison, iuudher 
was cut off by the Mahrattas, and their whole Ijaggage was ciiplured. One 
of the rumours which had been circulated, was the death of the king. The 
authore of the rumour having been discovered, were condemned to be buried 
alive, the king jocularly but barbarously r»narking, "that as they had 
buried him alive in jest^ he would buiy them alive in earnest" A new 
army having been collected, Aluf Khan renewed the siege of Wurm^le, 
and obliged it to suiraider. The news were celebrated with great r^oicin^ 
in the new citadel of Delhi, whidi had just been finished, and liad rec^ved 
the name of Togldakabad 

In 1325 Gheias u din Toghlak, after a jom-ney to Bengal to inquire intOT<«hUk* 
complaints made against the governors in that qimrter, reached Afghanpoor on 
his return. His son Aluf Khan, who had previously arrive<l with the nobles nf 
the court to offer their congratulations, had liastily erected a wooden building 
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A.n.inr. for his reeqptioiL Here^splwidid entertftinment had been given; mad the kin^ 
having ordered his equipage^ ia the act of quitting the building to oontinue 
hb journey, when the roof suddenly gave way nn<l < iiished him, with five of his 
attendants, in the nuna. The cause lias been variously explained Most attri- 
bute it to accident: some even to design. Que author, not »atiKfied with either 
explaiuition, offers one of his own, and asserts, " that the building had been 
raised by niagic^ and the instant the magical charm wliicb upheld it was dis- 
sf>lveil it fell** 

T.^buk'. AJuf Khan, the hxw kind' s eldest son sucrt'tdcil, under the title of Mahomed 

•on aiiccewl* 

miiicrt!»« Toghlak. He is s;iiil to liave been tiie most l.'arued, eUxpient, and accomplished 

title of , J' 1 ■ ■ IT 11 1 • 1 ■ I • 

M*tioiii«a prmce oi hm Liiue. lie wua well veitied tii liistorj', having a memory so ret«?n- 
''^'^^ tive that every date or event of which he onee read, remained treasured up in it; 
wrote good poetry; and had made logic, mathematics* astronomy, and medicine 
luB special study. The philosophy of the Qieek schools was wdQ known to him. 
With all these lit^nry aocomplishmentSk he was a skilful and valiant warrior, 
and thus united qualities so opposite that his oontemporaries deserihe him as one 
of the wcmders of the age. They also extol him £ae his inety, which he evinced 
by a careful olKcrvance of the rites enjoined, and strict abstinence from drunken- 
ness and other vices forbidden by the Koran. This is the &ir side of his 
character : for it had aliiu its darker features. He was stem, cruel, and vindic- 
tive. As Ferishta expresses it, " So little did he hesitate to spill the blood of 
G(m1s creaturo^<, that when anything occurred which excited him to that liorrid 
extremity, one might have supposed liis object vvati to extinguish the human 
species altogether." 

Mugiii In 1327 the Moguls, whu hud ceivied their incunsiuu^ fui uiany ye;u-s>, it«uiiied 

mumwi. them; and a celebmtetl ieswler, ctdled Toornioo4ilu*een Klmn, belonging to the trilni 
of Choghtay, made his appearance in Hindoostan at the head of a vast army. 
Province after province was overrun, and he advanced rapidly towards Delhi 
Mahomed Tog^dak, unable to meet him in the fidd» saved his eapiud hy the 
fatal and humiliating expedirait of bujring him off by a ransom so large as to 
be almost equal to the price of his kingdom. The Mogul withdrew by way of 
Oqjerat and Sdnde, but plundered both, and carried off an immense number 
of captives. 

Mahomed i To compcnsaU^ for what he had thus lost, Mahomed tiu^ed his eyes to the 
fllHtion Deccan, the greater part of which he is said to have as effectually incorporated 
wKicnwity. j^j^ j^j^ dominions as tlie vilhiges in the vicinity of Delhi. All these conqiiests, 
huuever, were destined t-o Ix* wre.st<'d tVoiii him iu consei[Uen(v of his uriiuHiig 
taxation, cruelty, and iiionliiiiito ainbition. fciu lieavy were the ihities l ij^oi ously 
levied on the necessaries oi life, tliat the industriouH, having no s<'curity that they 
Would be permitteil to leap the IVuits, ceased to labour. Tlie lanners, Hving in 
the woods, lived by rapine; and the tields remaining uucuiti\'atcd, \shole pro- 
vinces wero desolated by fiunine. The currency, too, was tampered witli; and 
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Mahomed struck a copper coin, which, because his name was impreased upon it, A.ol'mo. 
he ordered to be received at an extravagant imaginary value, 
said by Ferishta to have borrowed " from a 
Cliinese custom of issuing paper on the em- 
peror's credit, witli the royal seal apjjended, in 
lieu of ready money." He shrewdly adds: — 
"The great calamity consequent upon this de- 
basement of the coin, arose from the known in- 
stability of the government. Public cretlit could 
not long subsist in a state so liable to revolutions as Hind(X)stan ; for how covdd 
the people in the remote provinces receive for money the base representative of 
a treasury that so often changed its master?" 

In the midst of the discontent and ruin produced by these wretched financial wahomej i 
devices, Mahomed conceived the idea of enriching himself by the conquest of the 
empire of Cliina. As a first step to the realization of this idea, he despatched 
his nephew Khosrow Mullik, at the head of 100,000 horse, to subdue Nepaul, 
and the mountainous region on both sides of the Himalaya, as ftxr as the Cliinese 



Tliis idea, he is 




CorPKa Coin or Maromkd bin Toohuk.' 




Trc Snowt Ranok or tbb Hihautas, tiom Mara* —From G. K. WhiU's Views lu IIlniAlivaa. 



frontiers. This done, he was to follow in person. In vain did his more sagacious 
and faithfiil counsellors assure him that the whole scheme was visionary. He 
had made up his mind, and was not to be di.ssuaded. 



' On the obveno— Struck as a piec« of fifty Icanis, 
ia the time of theiervant, hopeful (of Divine mercy), 
Mahomed ToghUk. On the revene— He who obeys 

Vou 1. 



the king, truly he obeyB the Merciful (God). 13S gn. 
732 A H, DowleUbad. - Thomaa's Coint t>/ the Patau 
Sftltaiu of I/induttan. 
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Khoarow MuUik made hk way with greai difficulty acroBB the mountaiiuk 
buildiiig faitB as he proceeded, in order to secnm Onamviiig,in 1337» 

at the Chineee boundary with fcncee feetfutty reduced, he found himself in front 
of a nimierauB army pnfMired to oppose his further progress. The sight struck 
the Indian army with dismay, and a precipitato retreat was commenced. The 
Chinese followed closely, while the mountaineers occupied the passes in the rear 
imd plundered the baggage. For seven days the Indians remained in this peril- 
ous position mifferinn;' all the hon'ors of famine At Icng^^h the min began to 
fall iii torrentii. The first effect %va8 to oblige the Chineise u> retire to a greati-r 
distanct'. at\<l Khosrow be^n to conceive hopes of making good his retreat He 
was s( Mil unJeceived. Tiie low grounds bet^me innmlatefi, wliile the mouuuuiia 
contiuuea imperviuus. The result is easily told. The whole army melted away, 
and scarcely a man returned to relate the particulars, 
sutanw One c( tlie king's nephews, who was called Khoorahasipk and hdd a goveni* 
tlimta^. ment in the Deccan, was tempted by the general discontent which prevailed to 
aspire to the throne^ and in 1338 openly raised the stsndard of revolt He at 
fint gained some advantages^ but was afterwards captured and canried to Delhi, 
where he was flayed slive^ and then paraded a horrid spectacle around the city, 
the executioner going before and proclaiming aloud, " Thus shsU sll tiaitois to 
their king periali." 

Attempted 

Before this rebellion was suppressed, the king had taken the field in person, 
"T^.'^ui '"^^^'^ fixer! his head-quiu ters at Dewghur. Its situation and strength so plea.sed 
toDowio- jjjm ^jjy^t^ jjg determined to make It his capital. Hi^ resolution once announced 
was inflexible, and onlei-s were forthwith i.s.sneil that I)ella should bf evacuated, 
and all its inliabiUints, men, women, and eliilihen, with all their property, should 
migrate to Dewghur, the name of wliich was clianged to DowletalxuL The 
abandonment of Delhi, which was styled, in the hyperbolical style of the East^ 
" The Envy the World," was productive of great mbeiy and discontent, and 
Idabomed began to fed. that the change of capital was an exploit which even sll 
his en^igy and deepotism could hardly accompli^ Having been led in the 
course of an expedition to the jwoximity of the old capital, those of his anny 
who originally bdonged to it^ were sdsad with such a longing to return, that 
they deserted in great numbers and took refuge in the woods, determined to 
remain till the rest of the army should have left. The numbers of the troops 
were so tliinned by this desertion, that the king hail no alternative but to fix 
his residence at Delhi, and thus lure the deserters Vtaek. Tlis original purpose, 
however, wiW not abandoned ; and at the end of two yeai-n he carried ofi' the 
whole of the inhabitants a second time to the Decean, ' leavint? the noble metro- 
polls of Delhi a resort for owls, and a dweUing-jjhice for the bea.sts of tlie de.sert." 
Before he left, he was guilty of barbarities whicli aie almost iucreilible On one 
oocsaon, having set out with sa nnwMini^ hunting party, on arriving at the 
district of Behram, he made the startling announcement that he bad come to 
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hunt not beMto but men, and began to masmcre the inhabitaiita He completed A.ik. im, 
the barbarity by carrying back amie thouaanda of the heads of the slam to 
Ddhi, and lumging them ovw the city walla» 

Theae atrocities wera mora than buman natuie could eiidinet and robellion, variow 
on a greater or leas scale, broke cut m every quarter— in Bengal, on the Malabar um. 
coaaty and even in the new capital, Dowletabad. These two last rebeUions 
seem to have somewhat cooled tbe king's partiality for the Deccan ; and free 
pennisdon was given to those whom he had forced to migrate to return to 
Delhi. Thousands made the attempt; but a geneml famine was then raging, 
and while rnnny perished by the way, many more reached the'w beloved Delhi, 
only to die in it The most formidable insinrpction of all broke out in the 
south. It was the i-esult of a confederacy lonned for the express purpose of 
extirfrnting the Mahometans from the Deccan The principal leaders were 
Krishn Naig, son u( Luddur Dew, who lived near Wuruiigole, and Belal Dew, 
Rajah of the Camatta So extensive and so successful was the confederacy, 
thatv in a short time^ Dowleiahad was the only place within the Deocaa which 
the Uahometans could call thdr own. TTltimatdy. however, a considerable 
portion of the lost territory was recovered, and the whole Deccan was divided, 
as before, into fona Mahometan provinces. Though scaicely a month now passed 
without a revolt, and everything seemed ripe for a general revolution, IMUumied 
Tcghlak kept his throne, and at last descended to the grave by a death which 
was not violent, and yet cannot well be called natural He had ordered a large 
number of boats to be collected at Tatta, and proceeded thither across the Indus, 
to chfustise the Soomani Prince of Scinde, who had given protection to Mullik 
Toglian, when heading a Ibrmidable revolt of Mof^ul mercenaries in Gtijcrat 
When within sixty miles of Tatta, he was seized with fever, attributed by his 
pliysicians to a snrffit of fish. The svinptonis were favourable, but his restless 
spirit would not allow him to reuiaiu to cuiin>lctc his recovery, and u fatal relapse 
ensued. His death took place in 1351, after a reigu of twenty-seven yeaia 

After a short struggle, in whidi a reputed son of the late king, a mere c^ild, R«i«n vt 
was put forward and immediately set aside^ his cousin Ferose, known by the 
title of Ferose To^bhk, mounted the throne. Considering the troubled state 
of the country, two of the most mnarkable ftets ci his ragn are^ its leoagth of 
thirty-eight yeai^ and its termination, by a peacefiil death, si the age of ninety. 
The empire of Delhi, however, was evidently in a rapid state of decline. The 
Deooan could hardly be said to he incoiparated with it; and Bengal was so 
wmplctcly dissevered, that in 1356 Ferose consented to receive an amha.s.sador 
from its kino^, with propowils of peace; and thus virtually, if not formally, 
acknowledj^'ed it jus an independent kinsr liTn Both Bengal and the Deccan, 
however, still continued to pay a small ti il ilt- Though Feroze does not figure 
as a warrior, he obtained a high name for wise legislation, and a large number 
of public works, in which, while magnificence was not forgotten, utility was 
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x.T>. UM. specially consulted. One of these worka^ in vrhkk 50,000 labourers were 
employed, was a canal, mtenided to CKmneet the Soonooly or Sooraa^ a gmaU 
tributary of the Stttl^, with a small Btraau, called the Sulima or Khanpoor, 
and thereby obtain a perennial stream to flow through Sixbind and Hiinaur- 
poor. The canal, if ever completed, no loDg^ exivba; but tt deeeryes notice for 
the remadcaUe &dt, that in the digging of it^ about five centiuiea ago, ibesil 
renuuna of a ^ganttc oae were dLscovered and attracted much attention. It ia 
not easy to say to what animals they belonged ; but Ferishta, adopting the 
opinion wliicli appears to haw been formed at the time of the discovery, aays 
they were the bones of elephants and men ; and adds, "the bones of the human 
fore arm measiirpd three gaz (5 feet 2 inches); some of the bonee were petrified, 
and soiiu' n-tuiiu'il the appearance of l)one." 

Aiii'nig the other works of Feroze are enumerrit*xl^ — W masques, 30 colleges, 
20 ]i;diujeti, 100 hospitals, 100 caravansaries, 100 pnV>lie baths. I'lO bridges, 
50 dams acrusH rivers, and 30 rescrvoiiii ur lakes for iirigatioiL lie apj>eai's to 
have been sufficiently conscious of his good deeds ; and rather pharisaically caused 
some of them to be inscribed on the mosque of Fefonbad, a city which he had 
built in the vicinity of DtUhL The following may be taken as a sample: 
— *'It has been usual in former times to qull Hahometan blood on trivial 
oocanoas; and, for small crimes^ to mutilate and torture them, by cutting off 
the hands and feet^ and noses and ears^ by putting out eyes, by pulverising Ihe 
bones of the living criminal with tn.nllets, by burning the body with firo> by 
crucifixion, and by nailing the hands and feet, by flaying alive, by the operation 
of hamstringing, and by cutting hiunan beings to pieces. Crod, in his infinite 
goodne.'is, havin^f been pleased to wnfer on me the power, has also inspired me 
with the disposition to put an end t^> the,se practices." 

Gheias-ii-din, whom his grandfather Feroze ha«l a-s-sociiUed with Iiim in tlie 
government a year before he died, now bcwamesole sovereign, but proved utterly 
unworthy of reigniug, and within »Lx months was a.<jsassinated A contest 
for the sucoession took place between Abubekr, a grandson, and Mahomed, a 
son of the late Fenna The former had been plaoed on the throne by the 
asBaaiunB of Qheias-u-din; but in the course of eighteen months the latter 
diqfJaoed lum, and assumed the title cf NaHb-u-din M ah o med Toghkk. He 
died in 1391i, after a reign of tax. yeara and seven mcnths, entirely barren of 
great events, and firuitfnl only in intestine dissennons; and was succeeded by hia 
son Hoomayoon, who assumed the name of Sikundur, and died suddenly, in 
the oouraeof forty-five days. These constant changes threw ever}'thing into 
disorder, and a kind of anarchy ensued; each chief who thought himself strong 
enough making no scruple of throwing off his allegiance, and declaring himself 
independent. In Delhi alone there were two parties, each with a separate king, 
tiie one occup\nno; Delhi proj)er, and the other Ferozal)a<l. A third party, occu- 
pying the citadel, professed neutrality, but this only meant that they were 
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endeavo-jing to hold the balance, with the view of ultimately selling them- ^ 
selves to the most advantage. Civil war thus raged in the very heart of the 
city, and the streets frequently ran with blood. 

During this confiwion, intelligence arrived, in 1396, that Prince Peer Ma- NowMogni 
homed Jehangir, grandson of the celebrate<l Timour or Tamerlane, had crosseil 
the Indus by a bridge of Imts, and laid siege to OocL The governor of Mool- 
tan wjus prejHiring for the relief of it when Peer Mahomed, anticipating his 
mov^ements, arrived, just in time to 8uq)ri.se the Mooltanies immediately iifter 
they had crossed the Beas. Their show of resistance was useless ; and most of 
those who escaped the swortl perished in the river. A few made good their 
retreat to Mooltan, but the victor was close at their heels, and the governor, 
Sanmg Khan, had barely time to retire into the fort. After a siege of six 
months, want of provisions obliged him to surrender at discretion. Tlje pre- 
.sence of such an enemy as Peer Mahomed Jelmngir was a dire calamity. How 
fearfully must the calamity have been increased when he proved to be only the 
forerunner of his grandfather. The event is of sufficient importance to demand 
a new chapter. 



' TogbUkftbad wm named after ito founder, the tanta; but the mde, maMy, and (tapendous ruing of 
Emperor GheiaH-u-din Toghlak, who died A.n. 1325. its walli, palaces, and subtcrrnueau Apartments Btill 
A iovi miserable hata contain all its present inliabi- attract the notice of travellers. 
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InTMMD of Timour or TamorUne— Battle of Delhi— Sack of Delhi— Kbizr Kh«n, Timoar'a depaty— 
lodaptodirt kiofdoau flaUbliahed oa the ruina of the Delhi moiwrchy— Prooe«ding« of Khizry 
Khu— His dMrtb^oolMrik.lik ma and ■uaoMiot Bjui Hahooiad-^Bd Al»-«-diii— A%]im 
Lody dynasty— Bheilnte Lody — Sikundur Lody— Ibnhtm Lody— EBtinfltiMlof ths Lo^JT A%hu 
dynuty, wd rvMwia of thst of Um Mogols ia (he penon of S*b«r. 

[M<)T"^R. or Timour Beg, usually ailled hy the A.siHtics Aiiuor 
lV'iini)or, and })y Europeans Tamerlane or Tanierlaii i vi(h»ntly 
.1 eojTuption for Timour Leng, or Lume Timoui", an epithet 
applied to him on account of a certain degree of lameness, was 
bom about 1336, in a ▼iUage in the yUaaaity of Samaicand. 
A.D.iaN. Aooording to some, he ma only the son of a herdanum; hut a moro probable 
aooonnt i% that he waa the eon or gnmdscm of a Tartar or Mogul duet He 
himself tntoed his descent firam Qheoghis Khan. On the downfidi of the Mogul 
dynasty of Dadisgipitai, he managed to obtain the siqnemaqy, and made 
Samazcand hia ci^taL Possessing the ambition as well ss the tslents of a 
ecmqaiueotp he had ovenun Perma, and extended his dominions over Central Asia^ 
fnm the wall of China west to the frontiers of Europe, and even beyond, to 
Tmmhm Mosoow. He was not yet satisfied; and in 1398, when his ni^'o must have 
Swbte!* exceeded sixty, he made his appearance on the west hank of the Indus, at the 
head of a mighty Imst. The convulsed state of the country promising an cjusy 
conquest, and the immense plunder whicli would necessiuily follow, wi-re his 
great inducements. His grantLson had, as we have seen, heen sent 1.>efore, 
apparently to feel the way. He himself now crossed tlie river, and commenced 
a course of almost unparalleled maasacre and devastation. Having arrived at 
the junction of the Chenab and Bavee^ where the town and strong ftrt of 
Tulnmba are atuated, he crossed by a bridge; and, entering the town, plmi- 
dered it^ and slaughtered the inhabitants without meroy. The fort was too 
strong to be taken by aasaolt He therefine left it^ and proceeded to a town 
called ShahnowBS, where^ finding more grain than his own troops required, he 
caused the rest to be burned On crossing the Beiu'^, he entered a rich and plen- 
tifid country. Meanwhile, his grandson, Peer Mahomed Jehangir, had met with 
Hj»g^ more obstruction Aft^ taking Mooltan, the rainy season oommencefl, and so 
SMbmu many of the cavalry encamped in the open country" were destroyed, that he was 
under the necessity of lodging his whole army within the walls. Here he 
l:)ecame so completely hemmed in and cut off from su{)])lies, that lie was in the 
greatest danger of losing his whole army, when Tamerlane, after sending forward 
a detachment of 30,000 select horse, joined him with his whole army. 
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Tameiiaiie now mftpehed to Bhatneer, which was crowded with people flying a.d. im. 
in tenor jxom the sarrounding distrida On his approach half of them w«ire 
driven out of the town, and oUiged to take ahdttt under the walla After a TamcriuA 
short rBCBStance from the governor, he foroed his entrance and committed so hom. 
many cruelties that the ganiaon, seeing the ikte which SpWaited them, kjlled 
their wives and diildrea in d^pair, set fir(> to the places and, ruBhin<:r out, sold 
their lives as deailjr as tiiey could, by killing some thousands of the Mogula 
Tamerlane, in revenge, laid Bhatneer in ashes, after causing every soul in it 
to be massacred 8' >' >r^"r)tv. Futteheluul, Rajpoor, and otlier towns, were sub- 
jected to similar barbaritiea Theae^ however, were merely preludes to a more 
general extermination. 

Tamerlane's ^'reat objt'ct wa.s Dnlhi, towards which he kept st^^-ailily ad\-aiieing. 
Having at lengtlx advanced opp<Jsite to it, he croiaMcd the river with only 700 
hora^ to reoonnoitra Mahmood Toghlak, then the pageant King of Delhi, and 
his minister, Mtdloo Yekhal Khan, tempted by the amaUneas of his attendant^ anivaf 
sallied out with 5000 horse, and twenty'Seven elephanta Notwithstanding theur 
soperiority in numbets^ the Delhi troops wne repulsed. A vast nnmbor of 
{nisoners were in the Mogul oamp, and some of thm. on seeing Tameriane 
attacked at a disadvantage, could not refrain from expressing their joy. The 
circumstance being repcHrted to thia cruel barbarian, he took his revenge by order- 
ing that all the prisonna ahovc the a^o of fifteen should be put to the SWa»L 
In this horrid mafmnr, neariy 100,000 men, almost all Hindoos^ axe said to 
have periHhed. 

HaviuL,' now forded the river witli Lis wliole army, Tamerlane encamped 
on the plain of Ferozabad. The Kinpj of Deliii and hii* ininist^^r agnin risked 
the encounter, but witli the same result as biifore. The elepUauts, uu which 
they mainly trusted, being, at the first charge, deprived of most of theu* 
drivrafl^ tinned hac^ and qmad oonlbrion in thdrown ranlca TVunetlane gave 
no time to rally; and, following the fugitives up to the very gates of Delhi, Mhi 
there fixed his head-quartera Omstemation now spread over the dby; and. the 
king, instead of attempting to allay it^ thoqgjht only of his own safely, and 
fled in the direction of Qiyerat All idea of resistance bdng abandoned, ilie 
diirf men of the city, crowding to the camp, made their submission, and Tamer* 
lane was formally proclaimed emperor. A heavy contribution haWng been 
ordered, some difhculty was found in levying it On tliis pretext, a body of 
soldiers were sent into the city, and immediately commenoed an indiscriminate 
plunder. It had continued for five days In-fore Tamerlane wa.s even aware of it 
He had remained outsifle in the camp to celebrate a fe.stival in honour of his 
victory, and the first intimation of the proceedings in Dellii wan given him when 
he saw it in fhuueH; for tlie Hindoos, in despair, had murderwl their wives and 
ciiildren, set fire to their houses, and then rushed out to perish by the swonl 
A general maasacre ensued, and some streets heoame impasnble from heaps of 
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A.ik im. dead. The amoant of jdnndBr 'warn beyond aJcttlfttioiL Tamerlane lemained 
at Dellii fifteen daja, and tixen commenoed his retom home, caxtymg vhh him, 
aa paj*t of his own ahaie of the apoil, 120 elephania^ twdve xhinooerosen, and a 
great number of curious animals belonging to a menagerie which Feroze 
Togldal^ had formed. He is also said to have been so much struck with admi- 
ration at the mosque which that monarch had built, and on the walla of which 
he had in^ribed the history of his roign, that he took hack the aichitects and 
ni:us<tn.s to Sfimurcand to build one on a similar plan, 
oiptwof He first iialteil at Faniput, and f»ent a detachment to In^hiege Meerut The 
garrison, a>nfiding in its strength, ridiculed the very idea of captiu^, and insult- 
ingly reminded the otiicer of the defeat which another Mogul general had sus- 
tained before it The officer, without attempting anything, return^ to Tomer- 
lane^ who finrHiwith ttppeaxed in person, and oommenced nmning mines with 
such rapidity thai hia ultimate buoobbb was eertein. The process^ bowever, 
seemed too alow to hia Moguls^ who, having filled np the ditdi, i^iplied their 
soaHng^Iaddenand grai^ling-ivona (o the walH canied the place by aasanlt. and 
put evwy soul within it to the swoid. Tbe mines emplojed by Tameriane 
in this and many other si^^ were not intended to be fillet! with gunpowder, 
as in modem wai^ure, but merely to sap the foundations of the walls, which, 
while the {woceas was being carried on, were supported by wooden frames. 
When the process was finished, tlio wooden fmmes were set on fire, and the 
walls, thus left without support, new '-nnly tmnl>led. In this in.stance the 
Mogul conqueror, to wTeak his vengeance more ettectually, coniplt'ted his 
mines after the place had been taken without them, and thus entirely destroyed 
iti* dcfencea 

In continuing his march, Tamerlane skirted the mountauiB of Sewalik, crossed 
the Ganges, and laid waste the wh<de country with fire and sword along its 
banks up to the point where it bursts from its rocky gotgea He afterwards 
repassed the river, and ultimatdy reached Samarcand by w»y of OabooL 
Before he lefti, a Qukknr diief, takiiig advantage of his absence, got posocomon 
of lidiOKe. and refused to adcnowledge his authority. He therefinre sent » de- 
tachraent against that city, %vluch fell in a few days. While he halted at Jamoo, 
Khizr Khan, who had submitted to him and become a fiwourite, was appointed 
by him viceroy of Mooltan, Lahore, and Depalpoor. 
DtaMubtr- For two month.s aftt-r T;nnerlane's departure, Delhi was a prt^y to anarcliy. 
Drfhiw^ and was at the same time rjivaj^ed liy pestileta-e and famine. After a series of 
sangninary stru^f^U's, Mulloo Yekbul Khan, the old Mahometan vizier, gained 
the a.scen(ieney, and .something like regular government wh.s rp-establishecL 
This return to oixler induced many of the inhabitauta whu luid Hed to return; 
and the city, which had recently been a smoking ruin, began to recover, in 
addition to a small district around the city, Mulloo Yekbal obtained poasession 
of the Doab^ or tiie tract lying between the Jumna and Qangea This was now 
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aU that r^muned of what had reoently been a great empire. All the other a.i)l i41i. 
provinoes ir«e sdaed by the goveraora^ who continued to hold them in tbeur 
own muneB as independent kingdoms 

Mnlloo Yekbal Khan was not contented that Delhi ahould be tbns ebom of t>«n<M>< » 
iia greatnesB. He added oonuderably to its t^toiy by Baooeasiul attacks on tiUmo. 
neighbouriug governors ; and made affairs to assume an appeaianoe so promising 
that the ex-kini;. Mahmood Toglilak, who had found an asylum first at Qujerat^ 
and then at Mai wall, was induced, by his invitation, to return in 1401. Mulloo 
Yekbal, however, Ptill continued to retain the soverei^ power in his own liands; 
and Mahmood, feelin*; ill at eii-se, wus provided for liy \mwj; put ia possesssiou 
of Cnnonge, Mulloo Veklial, liaving tluis got i|uitof liini, appears soon to have 
forgotten all tlie deference which he used i<a show him; for, in l^Ot, afU'i" a 
victory which filled hhu with airihitiou.s loiigiiigs, he did not hesitate to lead 
an army against his old sovereign. Mahmood shut himself up in Canouge ; and 
Hulloq, nm^le to feduce it^ raised the aege. He shortly after tnmed his sims 
against Khizr Khan, bat hi^ good fortune forsook htm. and he was 
slain in 1405. 

On this vreat, the officers who had been left in JkXta gave an invitation lutun. or 
to Uahmood Toghlak, who. leaving Canouge. came with a anall retinae^ and mI^LjJ ' 
was ra-seated on his throne Mahmood had neither the sense nor courage ^"b*^ 
necessary to maintain his positions ; and af\er various vicissitudes* shut himself 
up in Feruzabail, where he was besi^;ed by Kliizr Khan, who was, however, ob%ed 
to raise the siege from want of forage and provLsiona The release wfts only 
temporary, for lia%'ing oht^tined supplies, he iinmcdifitdy returned. Meanwhile, 
Mahmood had removed to Siry, the old citadel of Delhi. A similar cJiuse 
obliged Khizr Khan t-o retire as before ; iait tlie deliverance proved Jis fatal to 
Mahiuood ua the capture of the citadel would have been. The transition from 
fear to joy, and immoderate exertion during a hunting excursion, brought on a 
fever, of idiioh he died in 1412. Witii him ended the race of Tooiks, the adopted 
sbres of Sultan Shahab*u*din Ghooiy. His inglorious and disastrous reign had 
lasted, with interruptions, twenty years. The nobles immediately placed an 
A^^ban, of the name of Dowlut Klum I<ody, on the throne He held it nominally 
for fifteen months, and was then deposed by Khisr Khan, in 1416^ 

Khizr Khan Iiad gained the favour of Tamerlane, and been i^pointed, as Khizr KIiAii, 
already mentioned, governor of Lahore, Mooltan, and Depalpoor. Hence, ''•™*''*'"' 
though on the deposition of Dowlut Khan Lody, he (vvnimed tlie reins of 
government at Delhi, he refirsed to approjtriate regnl titles, affecting to regard 
him.self as only the deputy of Tamerlane in wlms" nnme money was coined, and 
the Khootba was read Even after Tanierlane s deatli, the same [xihcy induced 
Khizr Khan to ftcknowled}.(e the supremacy of liis suoce»?or, Shahrokli Mirza, 
and even send tribute occasionally to Saiuarcand. His reigu or regency, which 
was terminated by his death in 1121, after it had lasted little more than seven 
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ct». years, presents few important events ; hut Ins conduct contrasts favotirably vnih 
A.D. mo * , . . . * 
tlmt of hia prydecoiiSOi's, and the uilutbitant^ of Delhi showed their retipect for 

his memory by wearing black, their garb ui uiouniiii«r, during three duya 
Maofaui'x Moobarik, Khizr Khau's eldest son, succeeded him, iu \'ii'tuc of a uomiuation 
Khkr by his &ther, when he ftlt his end •ppaNMclluiig. His first military operations 
wen csnied on in the Pui^ab^ where be mceeeded, baft no! wiAouft difficulty, 
in suppressing a serious insuneciioin. The rebel, Jusrui Ghikkur, thov^ 
repeatedly defeated, managed always to escape^ and to appear unexpectedly in 
some other quarter as strong as ever. He eren succeeded in creating a divenion 
in his ferTonr by fiinaing an alliance with Ameer Sheikh Ally, a Hqgul ehief in 
the service of Shahrokh Mirza, governor of Cabool. and inducing him to make an 
incoraion into Scinda The King of Malwah. taking; a<lvantage of these disturb- 
ances, invested Qwalior, in the hope of adding it to his dominions. Moobaiilc's 
attention was thxis fully ocaipied ; and hia whole reign of tliirteen years fur- 
nishes nothinj^ more important than a suocession of revolts His tamper, said to 
have been so e<iuabie that he never spoke in anger during his lilie, was probalily 
ill litted for the times in which he lived. A conspiracy, in which some of his own 
faiiiiiy were iinpliciited, was forme<l agaiiifit liini, and he was bajsely a^assinated 
in the new city of Dellii, wliile at worsliip iu a mot>que. 
^^H^' Prince Hahomed, Moobarik's son, though not cue of the actual ])er|)dtra- 
tors of his fitther'a murder, was perfectly oogniaukt of it^ and endeavoured to 
turn it to account by immediately mounting the tbone. His first act was to 
proclaim his own dbame and guilty rewarding theconspiratorBi The appoint- 
m^t of the rini^eader, Survur-ooI-Mooll^ to the office of viri^, produced general 
indignation; and a confederacy was fenned, wluch soon lm)ke out into open rebel- 
lion The malcontents marched at once upon Delhi; and Mahomed, seeing that 
his vizier was chiefly aimed at^ thoq^t he might save himself by abandoning 
him to his fate. The vizier, however, wa.s too crafty to be thus caught ; and no 
sooner learned that the king was in eommuniciition with his enemies, than he 
formed a band <»f Jissiussiiis, and broke into the ]>alace in order to murder hia 
niast* r. lie, too, liad })een ])ut on his guard, and had laid a trap for the viaer, 
who fell into it and wa.s cut to pieces. 
BiusUoUi Mahomed, now apparently on good terms with the coniedcratcii who had laid 

at tb« siege to Delhi, thought himaelf safe ; and, throwing off all restraint^ ^>ent his time 
in sensusl indulgence. The adminisfctataon of affidrq, thus nejj^eeted, fdl into 
disorder; discontent prevailed, and an insurrection broke out in Mooltan among 
the A^han& Bheilole Lody, who had placed himsdf at their head, had previ- 
ously usurped the govenmient cf Sihind, and now made himself master of 
Ijahor^Depalpoor. and all the country as far south as PanipuftL Bheilole^ unable 
to cope with the royal army which was sent against him. wits driven into the 
hiUa^ and, abandoning open force, determined to try the effect of intrigue. This 
he managed so dexterously that the Idng^ on his suggestion, put one of his 
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abltfit and moei fiutMol servanto to death; and tbei^ in order to saj^ress the a.d. 
disturbanoes which this imbecile and iniquitous act had produoed, had reoourae ' 
to ttieolole for aariataiica The crafty A%ban at coce obeyed the CTunmona, 
and marched to Delhi with 20,000 honemea arrayed in annoitt. Though 
thie leinfimsment made the royal amy supericr to that of the insmgentH^ 
lie rofu-si;«l to take the field, and, like a coward, ahul himself «p in his jtalace. 
The brunt of the acti<ni which enaoed fell upon Bheilole, who acquitted him- 
sdf manfully; and, in conaeqnenoe^ rose into such favour that Mahomed adopted 
hitn tis his son. Matters seemed now ripe for the execution of the schemes 
which fiheilole had all along contemplated. He accordingly strengthened his 
army by numerous bodies of Aff^hans, and, throwing off the mnsk, nian lud 
upon Delhi The siege whicli lie eoniineneed proved more fornu<luble than he 
had anticipated, aud he deteruiiued to wait a little longer. Meantime the 
weak and dissolute Mahomed was permitted, notwitlistandlng his crime of 
parricide^ to die a natnxal death, in 1445, after a reign of twelve yean. 

AlarUHlin, Ibhomed'a eon, mounted the Umme^ and immediatdy received ai> a^in-. 
the homage of all the chiefe except Kidlole^ who was probably not unwilling to 
provoke a contest in which he fUt confident that he would prove the victor. 
Ala-u-dm was too powerless or too mean-^nrited to resent the insult, and soon 
fell into general c-i)iit<>mpt, the people not lie.sit^iting to say openly that he was a 
weaker man than his hAhst. The kingdom oi' Delhi now possessed scaro^ a 
shadow of its fonuer greatness ; for the whole that could l)e coni^idei ed as pro- 
perly l>elonn^iiij^' to it was the city of Delhi and a small tract in its vieinit}- All 
the re.st of Hiudoostiiu was broken n]> into sej)arat4> ]>riitci]>alities. The i^tc an. 
Giijeiut, Malwah, Jounpoor, and i>tii„';:l had eaeh iw iiuleiH'iuient kijig, while vnnnui 
all the otiier territfiries, though nonihialiy sulxndinate U) Delhi, were in the 



hands of chiefs eijually independent At the head of these was, as has been 
already seen, Bheilole Lody, whose designs on the capital hsd been repeatedly 
dedared by overt acts, and were only postponed to a fitting opportmiity. lliis 
<^portunity soon anived 

Ala-U'din had early taken » great ftnqy for Budaoon, where he had spent au u^im t 
some tbne in building (deaanre^houses and laying out gardena He thoo^^t that 
its air agreed better with his heslth than Delhi, and wished to make it his resi- 
dence The remonstrances of his vizier, who showed him the danger, dissuaded 
him for a time ; but crafty courtiers, having succeeded in Iffinging the vizier 
into disgrace, he immediately proceeded to follow out his own wishes, regardless 
of the conseqnenee.s, and .set off to enjoy himself at Btidaoon, leaving a deputy to 
ai't for hiin at Dellii. The vizier, thon'jfh disgraced, was still alive. The verv 
thoiigiit made him uneasy; t%iid H<^mie ot )iis counsellors, taking advajitflge of the 
feeling, persuaded him that his host policy would be to t^ike the vizier's life. 
The order to tliat etfect was a<xrordingly given ; but the vizier M a.s ])ut on liia 
guard, and made his escape to Delhi, where he had influence enough to obtain 
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A.1). lui. posBoadon of all the royal effeeto. The king was tuged to baeten back to his 
capital and strike a dedaive blow, but he only made frivoloiis esMOses for delay. 
One day it was the weather, wfaidi made it disagreeable to tiavel; another day 

it w;i.s tlic stai^, which pronounoed it nnlmdcy. The viader made better use of 
the time, and invited Bheihile Lody to assume the governmeni Bheilole set 
out at once, but gave a neW wpeemetL of his Mj^lian craft by writing to Ala-U- 
din th;it liis only object in going was to expel the vizier. This was too much 
even for tlie imbecile mnnarcli to believe; and he vnluiitarily took the step to 
which he sjiw lie woulil soon l>e torced, bv Innnallv alxlicatin"' the tla\>ue in 
Bht'iloles I'avniir, an condition of" ]K.'in;j; i>enaitted to reside quietly at Buduoon. 
Here the n inainder of bis life, cxteuding to neaily twenty-eight years, was 
spent. He had previously reigned seven years at Delhi. 

WMikto Bheikl^ the founder of the Lody Afghan d^^ia^ty, b^an his reign iu 1450. 

thttiMr The drcumatanoes of his birth were extrsonlinaiy, and being interpreted to 

dlu^?y. portend lus ftttare greatnees, very probably contributed to realise it Before he 
was bom his mother was killed by the fall <^ her house. Her husband, Mullik 
govenior of a district in Sirhind, immediately ordered her body to be 
opened, and, strange to say, the life of the in&nt was saved His uncle, Mullik 
Sultan, who haA been apjx)inted go\ emor of Sirhind with the title of islam 
Khfui, rewarded his valour by giving him his daughter in marriage, and making 
him liis heir, to the exclusion of his own full-grovm sona Islam Khan had 
usually retained 12,000 Af<;:hans, mostly of his own tribe, in his service. The 
greater part nf these joined Bheilole. The Kini^ of iJelhi liad his sus'pidons 
roused as to the ultimnte objects of the Aiglians; and, by inducing Jusi-ut 
Oukkur to take the iicld agaiast them, drove them to the hills. Here Bheilole 
headed them, made many j)redatory incursions, and, by the liberality with 
which he divided the spoil, attracted great nnmbeis to his standard. The vizier, 
HisHsm Khan, whom the king went against him, was signally defeated The 
result^ as has been already related, was that Bheilole found means to ingrstiote 
himself with the king, was adopted as his son, and at last suoceeded in diaplaO' 
ing Moobarik, who retired into private life, and went to redde. despised or 
foigotten, at his favourite residence of BudaoWL 

After Bheilole succeeded, he continued for a time to treat the vizier, to 
whom he' was mainly indebted for his elevation, with great re.si)ect; but after- 
wards thinkin;^ he ]iresumed too much on what he had dr>ne. he caused sf»nie of 
his servants to seize him. The vizier, though not aware of the otfence wliich he 
had given, expectt.;*! nothing hut ileath ; but Bheilole told him that, in gratitude 
for past services, he had a security for his life; the only thing ueeessiirv now was, 
that he should cease to intermeddle with public atiaii-s, and s|)end the rest of 

inaamrtion his life lu retirement In 1 ^ol, during an abaenee of Bheilole in Mooltan. a for* 
midair insurrection broke out^ beaded by Mahmood Shah Shurky, Kmg of 
Jounpoor, who advanced witik a large army, and laid siege to Delhi Bbmlole 
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returned with precipitation ; and, by putting down Uie rebellion, placed his a.d. ui«. 
power on a firmer baoa than befiaWk 

The kingdom of DdQii, oonteicted in extent as it then was, could not satiaiy 



the ambition of Bheilole, who no sooner found hima^ firmly aeated than he 
began to think of new 0(mqaeeta He was not very suooeHsful; for he was ^'^'^^ 
obl^ed to make a treaty which bound him to limit Mb possession to the terri> 
tories which had belonged to Ddhi in the time of Hoobarik. His most formid' 
able enemies were the different members of the Shurky family. Among them, 
Hoosseiii Shah Sliurky took the lead. At one time he advanced agairwt Delhi 
with 100,000 horse and 1000 elephants; at another he obliged him to make a 
treaty, by which he relin<nushed all right to any territory east of the Oangea 
Ultimat^i'ly, however, Bht-iloU' gjiitiivl so many decidt'tl advantage, that a great 
part of the Shm-ky territory w;ls incorponitetl witli liLs uwa. 

Bheilole, when he mounted the thnme. had a family of nine sons. As he niicii- itSi 
advanced in years^ and felt the cares of government weighing lieavilyupon him, i«rt ti ut 
he adopted the very injudidous meaanre of partitioning his territofy among 
them. In this way the amalgamation of the conqneste!, whidi bad been the 
great object of his life^ was completdy frustrated Shortly aiW making thia 
arrangem^t he was seised with iUness, and died in 1488^ aftw a reign of neatly 
thirty-nine yean. 

He lind preriously declared that his son Nizam Khan, to whom he had allotted n. tK>. < r 
Delhi and several districts in the Doab, should be his successor. ITe \s ms not the 
lawful heir; for the eldest son of Bheilole, though dead, had left a son, whose 
title, according to the ordinary nilr.s of succession, was certainly preferable. 
Nizam Khan owed thi.s preference to tlu; influence of hh mothor, the daughter 
of a goldsmith, whose beuuty had jriven her the first phicf in the hfireiii. Aft*»r 
a short contest, all opposition t/) the apjxtintniL-nt cea.scd, and he ius-smned tlie 
title of Sikundur. His reign, which liuited twenty-eight yeain, wa** j)eacel'ul, 
at least compared with that of his predecessois; and he is described as remark- 
able alike for the oomeliness of bis person and the excellence of bis character. 
In general, justice was administered impartial^, but some ranaikable instonoes 
of intdwanoe have left a stain on his reputation. One of these deserves to be 
recorded. 

About 1499, a Brahmin of the name of Boodhun, an inhabitant <^ a village 

near Lucknow, being upbraided by some Mahometans on accoimt of his faith, *'',Tirt!aiii. 
defended himself by maintAining " that the religions, both of the Moslems and 
Hindoos, if acted on with sincerity, were equally acceptable to God." He argued 
the point so infjeniou'^ly tliat considerable attention was excited, and the subject 
was publicly cliscus.'^ed iK-tore the casift of Luckn«»w. These jiidtre?! did not 
agree in their ronelusion; and the governor, as the best way ot .svttlini,^ the 
nratter, sent the Brahmin and all the other parties to Sumbuhl, where thy cunrt 
then happened to be. The king, who was well informed on religious subject.^ 
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and was fond of hearing them discussed, ordered the most learned of his subjects 
to assemble and debate with the Brahmin. At the very outset of the proceed- 
ing there was thus a considerable want of fairness, as the Bralmiin was unsup- 
ported, while no fewer than nine of the ablest Mahometan doctors were arrayed 
against him. The result was that the chosen nine found themselves perfectly 

in the right, and the Brahmin altogether in 
the wrong. As a natural consequence, they 
were rewarded with gills ; and it would have 
been well if these had satisfied them, and tliey 
had allowed their opponent to go his way. A 
very different course was followed Tlie Brah- 
min, in maintaining that the Hindoo faith 
was entitled to rank on a footing of equality 
with the Maliometan, was held to have in- 
sulted the Prophet; and the only alternative 
left was to turn Mahometan or suffer death. 
He preferred the latter, and was accordingly 
executetl 

The king appears to have been as fond of 
judicial as of religious questions, and often 
sat in person in the courts of law. Some of 
the decisions which he pronoxmced are cele- 
brated. Two brothers, private soldiers, hatl, among other booty obtained 
during a si^e, become possessed of two large rubies of different shapes. One 
of the brothers having determined to quit the service and return to his family 
at Delhi, the other intrusted him with his share of the plunder, including 
one of the rubies, and told him to deliver it to his wife. Tlie soldier who had 
continued to serve, on returning after the war waa ended, asked his wife 
for the ruby, and was told that she had never seen it Tlie brother, on the 
contrary, declared that he had delivered it; and when the case was brought 
before the court, produced a number of witnesses who swore that they had seen 
him deliver it The judge, acting on this testimony, decided against the woman, 
telling her to go home and give the ruby to her husband. Her home was thus 
rendered so uncomfortable that, as a last resource, she laid her complaint before 
the king. He listened patiently to her statement and then summoned all the 
parties before him. The witnesses repeatetl their evidence; and, in order to 
strengthen it, affirmed that they perfectly recollected the size and shape of the 
ruby, which they had seen given. On this the witnesses were separated, and a 
piece of wax being given to each of them, as well as to each of the soldiers, they 
were told to mould it into the form of the gem. On examination, the models of 
the soldiers agreed, but that of all the others differed The king drew the infer- 
ence that the soldiers alone had seen the ruby, and the witnesses had been 
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nibomed to perjun themaelvea It is Added that a oonftmoiL to this effect -wae ^.txinr. 
afterwards extorted firaxn them. 

Sikundur waa ao eo eeded in IClTby hia boh Ibrrinm. Under his grand&thernnum 
and fttimt, the A^hanw had regarded themselTea aa a dominant race, and their maSL. 
lim&t bendee monopoliiii^ all the great offices of the states eat in the royal 
presemoe, while aU others were oonstrained to atand. Ibrahim acooxdin^y gave 
t]iem mortal offence, when, at the commencement of his r&ga, he announced Ida 
determination to make no distinction between his offic<^Ts, nnd said publicly, 
that "kings should have no relations nor cliinsmen." He was soon made 
to feel the weight of their indignatii )n. Tliey did not, indeed, attempt to 
dethrone him; but endeiivoured to partition his territories by plating hia brutlier, 
Juki Klian, on the tliii.tie of Jonnpoor. Julal accordingly assumed the title of A^htu 
king, ap|>ointed his own vizier, and was acknowledged by all tlie officers of the 
eaetera provinoea The A%han chiefis aoon b^an to discover that the revenge 
whicb they had taken told aa modi againat tbemaelvee aa againat Ibfahlm. 
They and thdr fdloweia formed a amall nmuNrity of the populaAian, and nothing 
but perfect nnion could enable them to maintain their aaoendency. Influenced 
by this conaidenition, tiiey would fikin have retraced th^ atepa^ bnt Jnlal Khan 
had no idea of resigning his newly-acquired honour^ and a ei\ il war ensued. In 
the end, Ibraliim, having regained the confidence of the Afghan chiefs, crushed 
the rebellion of Julal Khan, who, having fiiilen into his brother's hand^ was by 
bis private orders aasaf^iiiuted. 

Tills reV>ellinn was no sooner siippre.ssed than another, still more fonuidihle, 
broke out. Islam Kiian, brother of Futteli Khim, whom Jnlal had ina<l(! his 
vizier, believino; that Ibrahim had vowed the ruin of his family, availed himself 
of I lis inliueuc« as governor of Kurra, to form a strong paity, and iuime- 
diatdy raised the standard of levoli The fint detaehment sent sgaxnst him fell A«i*ii w. 
into an ambuscado* sad soared a very sevwe losa The insuigents, in oonse- 
quenee^ adTanoed» flmbed mCh victory, and so retnfoioed that they mustered 
40,000 cavslxy, 500 etopbants^ and a lai^ body of inlantry. The amies arrived 
in B^t of eadi oth», balk instead of fighting; came to a parley, on the sugges- 
tion of ERittikh Bajoo Bokfaaiy, a man in rmiversal esteem &r his reputed 
sanctity. Terms of accommodation were proposed and agreed to ; but the king 
was only playing a part He had sent orders to the collector of Ghazipoor, and 
the governor of Oude, to advance, and his ohjeet was to kocj) the insurt^ents 
amused till he should be alile to overpower them. They discovered their ern:)r 
when it was too late; and having no alternative but to flee or fight on unequal 
terms, chose the latter. The i.ssue was not long doubtful. After a resistance, 
dictated rather by despair than by any hope of victory, they fled hi ail directiona 

Ibrahim now thoug^it himself secure; but he bad only obtained a short 
respite Bahadur Khan, on the death of his fikdier, who waa governor of Bebar, 
immediately declared himself independent^ and assumed the title of king. 
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A.a im. Numerous malcontent chi^ joined bim ; and, ai the head of 100,000 horae^ ha 
made hunself master of all the country aa fiv as Sumhuhl, d^eating the Delhi 
HaMUaHt amy in aeTeral ^igagementa A BtUl more fihtal step was taken by Dowlut 

K,>v, n> .n. Klian Lody, the governor of Lahore He had at first taken jtart with the king, 
^diiAiin. became aljirmed at the repeated inatancea of hia perfidy. Not seeing any 
security for his family in any terms of accommodation which ll i iihim might be 
inchiccd to jn'ant, an<l conscious, at the same time, of his inability to meet liim 
iu the open iieid, he ent<-re<l iiiti) a eoiiiiiiumeution with Baber, who was then 
reigning in CabooL That priaoe had long kept his eye fixe<l on Hindoostan, 
which, as a direct descendant of Tamerlane, he regarded as part ut hia iuheritance. 
Nothing, tlierefore, could be more in accordance with his wishes than Dowlttt 
Khan*s invitation. He nvas well acquainted with the ooav!:dBed state of the 
country; for at this very time AIa*u-din, the brother of Ibrahim, was living ia 
exile at his court B^re taking the field in person, Baber aent forward this 
psukOB, who was immediately joined by Dowlut Khan. Many otho' officers of 
distinction alao rallied around his standard, and he continued his march towards 
Dellii, with the intention of lajdng siege to it. His army mustered 40,000 horse. 
Ibrahim went out to oppose him, but suffered himself to be surprised in the 
night, and, after a tumultuous conflict, found, when the day dawn( d, that mr^t 
of his officers had deserted to the enemy. Tlie troops, however, h;i<l rcinainetl 
fiiithful, and an opj^ortunity of reg^aiiiiiig more tlnui lu* hml lost iumie<Vuitely 
presented itself The troo[)s of Ala-u-din, thiuking they luul secured the 
victory, luul dispersed to plunder. Ibrahim, before they were aware, was on 
them with hia elephants and as many of his soldiers as he had rallied, and 
drove them from the fidd with great ahnig^ter. Ala-u-din, giving up all for 
losf^ made a precipitete retreat to the Punjab, and Ibrahim once more entered 
DdUii in triumph. It was of short duration; f<Hr the only ^foct of A]aru-din*s 
inwtotioa dueomfiture was to bring Baber across the Indus in the end of 152& Aa the 
deteils must be for another chapter, it is sufficient here to mention the 
rt suit The kin|jp met in the beginning of tlie following year, on the plain of 
Paniput, and a sanguinary battle was fought, which terminated the life of 
Iliniliini, and extin;:,nnshcd the Lody Afghan dynn.«;ty. On its ruins the far 
mure celebrated dynasty of the Great Mogul was erected. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MochI Jjnarty— Li89 tai rtign of BkUr — Hoooujooa —His •xpMaa ami ntom— Sute of In(fi» at 

liiidMlli. 

ABER was the sixth in descent from Tamerlaiui. liis rrnmd- a.d. mm. 




futher, A1)U Said Mirza, K'fb eleven sons, among whom his 
extfiisiive dtuniiiioiis wore lUvideU. Omar Sheikh Mirza, the 
foui-th sou. was for soiu " time t^'ovenior of Cabool, but wjis 
transferred to Ferghana, situated on the upper course of the 
JaJEttitesL This province, of which he was in possession when Abu Said died, b*w, torn 
vnm afterwards held by him aa an independent aovweiguty. He had maF" bis origin 
ried the aiater of Mahmood Khan, a deacendant of DadiaggaUi Khan, and 
throng him connected with Qheii|^ Khaa Baber waa her era, and was; 
coDaeqoentlj, by the mother's sid^ a UogoL It ia somewhat singular that^ in 
his own Memoirs, he slways ^Maka with oontempt of the Mogul xaoe^ though the 
djmasty which he was about to establish in India was destined to take its name 
from it. The explanation i8» that the title Oeat Mogul was not chosen by 
him, but was applied, in accordance with the Hindoo castom of giving the name 
of Moguls to all the Mahometans of the north-west, with the .single exception of 
the Afghans. When his father died, Baber was oidy twelve years of age. He 
was thus deprived of his natural j)roti'ctor before he eould l)e exp(!ct<'d to he able 
tt) act for himself To add to the misfortune, his uncles, wht> oui;ht to have 
befriended him, were ungenerous enough to resent a quarrel which they hu.d had 
with the &ther, on the son. Bvt Baber had talents equal to the diffieultiea of 
his position. On learning bis fittber^s death, he took immediate steps to secure 
the suooession Aa the eldest son, he had the best title to it^ and theie was no 
nKnnf(»rdi^t& It waa neoeasaiy. however, to oonault his unde* Sultan Ahmed 
Min% mler of Samarcaad and Bokhars^ to whom the supremacy belonged; and 
Baber sent an embassy to him, to say, ** It b plain you must plaee one of your Hbi 
servants in the command cS this countrf; I am at once your son and your ^ 
servant; if you appoint me, yoiu- pnrpo«ie will be answered in the most .satisfac- 
tory manner." This hone„st but plain dealing gave dis.sati.sfiiction, and a hastile 
answer was returned. The uncle was, in fact, ali-ead}' on the march, det4>nnine<l 
to complete the conquest which he ha<l begun while Baber's fatlier was alive, and 
make liims(df sole master of FerghauiU On this occjusion fortune favoure<l the 
friendless youth. In crossing a river, the bridge, which was crowded with his 
uncle s troo{)s, gave way, and great numbers of men, horses, and camels perished. 

This was r^purded aa ominous, particularly as • defeat had been sustained at tlie 
Vol. L U 
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^P- aune spot three or four yean befoia The «rmy, in eo n aeq u en c e^ beoame penic- 
stnick. and showed the utmoet relttctamoe to adTaiio& Wlule thejr weve heai- 
tatini^ the hones were seized with a latal disease and Baber*8 annj made its 
appearanea All these dreumatanoes made the invaden diqpoaed to listen to 
terms of aoonmmodation, and patch up a hasty peace, when a nsolute advance 
of a few miles would probably have pnt them in poaseasion of Indyan, Babor's 
capital 

No sooner was this datiger escaped, tlian another, of an equally fixrmidable 
nature, tlireatened him The Sultan Mahinood Khan made his ai>pearance in the 
nnrtli, nn<l laid to Baber's fortress of Aklisi. Aft':>r ro|>eated a.ssiuiltM wliich 
were r(')mls«'il with great valmir. In- aHandoned the attempt as hopeless, and made 
the l«_'.st of liis way liomt-. A tliinl cui'iny advamrd from the e-ast, plunderincr 
and dc'ViUstJitinLj as he came. Ht- was, howm iT, still more easily dispose* 1 of than 
the otliers, having bix)uglit him.'ieU' into a jH.Ksition out of wlxich, if full iuivantage 
had been taken, he could not have extricated himself Baber, thus freed from 
the perils which had environed him, turned Ids Idsure to good account, and made 
many itnportant internal improvementa 
AitwiMto He bad hitherto been contented to act on the defenave, but in 1495 he found 
himself strong enon^ to change his tactic^ and attempt the conquest of Khojend. 
It had at one time belonged to his &thw, and on this ground he thoi^ht him- 
fielf entitled to take it if he could. The task proved easier than he antidpated, 
and he gained possession of it almost without resistanoe. His next attempt was 
on Uratuppa ; but as tlie inhabitants had carried liome all their grain and pro- 
vender, tlius makinij It inipossiWe f n* him to obtain supplies, and as the %rinter 
was about to set in, he was olilirrrd to i*etre-at. In 1496, tlie 8UCC»\ssion to 
Samarcand having been <iisj)nt<"(l. tlirce different claimants appeared, and invaded 
the eoiiiitry in three ditlereiit direetioUH. Baber was one of them; but as none 
of theui Wius able to establi-ih au ascendency, they all three rtitired. In the fol- 
lowing year Baber renewed the attempt, and conducted his operations with so 
much skill and valour, tiiat^ b^m the year expired, both the city and tenritoiy 
of Samarcand were in his possession He was aocordin^y crowned, and 
acknowledged by most of the noUes; but as the dty had capitulated, and he 
was anxious to conciliate the inhabitants, he forbade all plunder. The troops 
were grievously disappointed, and b^gan to dispersek Others, not satisfied 
witli this, Avent off in a body, and offered their services to Jehangir MimK 
Baber's brother, who was treacherous enough to listen to thdr overtures^ and 
sdze on Indijan, one of the leading districts of Ferghana 
M««erio<a At this timp, when all tbo talents which Baber possessed would sc'irt'ely 
have sufficed, he wa.s seiznl witli a (lan<^erous illness, and fomid his atiairs on the 
verj^'e of ruin. iSaniareaud was liehl by a most precnrious tenure; and it waa 
obvious that the moment he ceased to overawe it by liia personal presence, he 
would lose it altogether. He resolved, uotwiUistandiog. to make this sacrifice; 
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for his paternal draninions were dearer to him than any new conquest, however a d. hw. 
valttable^ and he could not farodc the Idea <tf having them diBaienifaered hy the 
fntBdj of a toother. He aooordin|^y set oat towBuds Indijan, but he airived 
only in time enough to learn that tiie offioera to whom the defenoe of it was 
intrusted, had been induced, by a romoor of his death, to surrender, and that 
J ehangir iiad actually mounted the throna Both Samorcand and Indijan were 
thus lost Baber was now in the utmost distress, and applied for aid to his 
maternal uncle, Sultan Mahmood Khan Ilis brother Jehangir applied at the 
same time, and Mahmood, unwilliiv^' to interfere in the quarrels of his nephews, 
gave no assistance to cither. Uhiinately, however, lie departed so far from tliis Mmiimood 
rewjhitiun u-^ to take open j>art with Baber, who, aft^^r various vicissitudes, 
recovered liis pateniul kiii^'doni in 1499. He even set out to attempt the 
recovery of .Samaicand, but was only on the way when he received the morti- 
fying intelligem» that the Usbeks had anticipated him, and made themselves 
masters both of Samareaad and Boichara. 
The consequence was^ that he was not 
tmly frustrated in the hope of taking 
Samarcand, but agun lost FtKi^uoBi, 
which had been overrun in his absence. 

Hia only resource was to betake him- 
self to the mountaina, and vrait there till 
fortune should again smile upon him. 
While almost (li.scon.solate at the disjisters 
which had befallen him, he lay down in a 
grove to sleep, and dreamed that Abduilali, 
a dervis of givat rejmte, called at his 
house. He invited him to sit down, anil 
ordered a tablendoth to be spread for him; 
but the dervis, tqppaiebtly offended, rose 
to go away. While Babw endeavoured to 
detain him, the dervis took hdd his 

arm, and lifted him up towards the tikj. The dream is neither striking nor 
angnificaat; but Baber and his followers r^arded it as a promise of future good 
fortune^ and determined, in otmsequence, to make another attempt on Samarcand. 

The capture of the city was one of the exploits on which Baber particularly 
plumed himself, and he dwells on it with evident exultiition in his Afemoh'8. 
Here, however, only the leading facts can be mentioned His small ]»aitv 
mastered only 320 men, and yet with the.se Iw succeeded in making himself 
master of a large eapitjil, occupied by warlike Usl»eks, whom Sheeliani Khan, 
a veteran general of high reputation, commandtnL Having secretly arrived in 
the vicinity at midnight, he sent forward eighty of bis party to a low part of 
the wall, wliidi they immediately scaled by means of a gi'appling-roi>e. Gknng 
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afterwards xoond, tiiey mrpriaed and OTvopowerad the goaid ia ciiaige of one 
of the gate^ opoied it, and let in Baber with the S40 who were with him. 
They immediately rushed abng (he street^ prodaimiiig Babei^s name aa they 
paand. It oairied a diaim with it to the ean of many of the inhabitants, who 
immediately rallied aromid him, while the Uabdu nn eonfusedly from place to 
place, ignorant h* )th i if the position and niimbers of their aasailants. When the 
ninrm teaohed the 1ie:ul-quartera, Sheebani Khan, who occupied the fort with 
7000 men, set out with a small body to reconnoitre, and on finding that Baber 
had gained some thotJs;ind8 of the inbabitonts, who were rendino; tlie air with 
jicclnmati()ii>i, wtus so tVij^htoned tluit Ik; took the Opposite g&te, aad fled towards 
Bokhaia. Baber obtained fpiiet j^osscssion. 

Bal>er was aware that the victory w;i,s only half won so lon^ as the Usheks 
maintaiuci their footing in the country, aiui lie laboured to miite the ueighbour- 
VMk^ ing chie£i in a general coalition for the purpose of expelling them. Owing to 
diHsenraoiiB and jealouaieBt his ezwtiona wen mumnling, and he was left to 
fight single-handed with his formidable fees. They proved more than a match 
for him; and he sostained a d^eat which obliged him to shut himedf up within 
the walla Here he defended himself till he suffered all the hoKrc»s of femine. 
and saw no reaouroe bat to take advantage of the ni^^ and escape with abont 
100 fidthful attmdanta. This flight took place in the beginning of 1501, and 
he was once more a homeless wanderer. He found an asylum with his wide, 
Sultan Mahmood Khan, who gave him the town of Aratiba for his residence. 
Here his relentless enemy, Shcebain Khan, fovmd him out, and he removed to 
T^ushken^l wln'ie he remained lor some time in a state of despondency- At 
length ail ojH'iiiii;^ appeared in his hereditary kingdom, and by tiie aid of his 
two uncles he obLaiiied pOHHession of Akhsi, one of its strongest fuits. It was 
only a gleam of aunsluuo before the coming stunu. fciheebaiii Khan again 
appeared, and conquered as before. In addition to his own misfortune, Baber 
had the misery to see bis undes involved in his &ta They were both taken 
prisoner^ and released oidy at the expense of their kingdoma Sultan Mahmood 
Khan was miable to bear up mider the stroke and his health began to dedine. 
One of his frienda^ hinting that Sheebani Khan had poisoned hinit offered some 
tiiiak of Khuttak a medicine whidi was then in hi|^ repute as sn antidotoi 
The sultan replied. "YesI Sheebani Khan has poisoned me indeed! He has 
taken away my kmgdom, which it is not in the power of your tiriak of 
Kluitta to restore." 

BowmeB Baber had at one time some thoughts of trjdng his fortune in China. HLs 

ckiwoiwui own cmmtr}-, at all events, seemed shut acjainst him, and lie quitted it for ever 
But he had no intention of ciasing bis career. Though he had seen imich of the 
world, and experienced many reverses, he had only attained the age when most 
men begin to make their uppeanuice in tlie public stage of life. He was little 
more than twenty, and was borne up by the belief^ wliiuh conscious talent and 
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great atltiiial buoyancy of spirits suggoated, that some great destiny awaited hiiu. a.d i618. 
Jn 1501 Iw took the dineolioik of the eaafc^ vhae hb nw no field of enterpdaa ao 
promioDg as Cabool, whlob had fiUlen into a atate of anarchy. It had onoe 
been ruled by hia fikther, and suhaequently by liia unde, Uli^ Beg, who had 
died in 1501, leaving aa inftnt aon. The ninisfcer took the whole govenunent 
into his own haoda^ but soon diaguated the nobler and waa aaaaadnated. Qreat 
coiivribiomi followed, and Gabool became a oonunon prey to dissensions within, 
and inviusion from without A foreign usiiri>er was on the tlirone when Baber 
arrived. He found little difficulty in displacing him ; and though his cousin, the 
above son ( if Uhigh Beg, waa still alive, he regai ded the kingdom as a lawful 
conqutet, atnl ruled it in his own name. His ambition waa not yet satisfied, 
and, taking a<ivantagc ol" fuvouraidc circnnistiinces, he made himself Tna.st<'r of 
Kandahar. It woidd .seem that at tliin early periinl hi.n tlioughts were tunu'd t4> 
ilin(l<K>.stau, and the invasion of it was openly tulktid of and disciLssed in hi.s 
courL Various circuuii^iULuces, however, uoucurred to posHwne any actuiil 
pr^MUwtioiia 

The eazlieet of these waa the ai^peannoe of the reatleaa and implacable Mbmtunm 
Sheebani Khan, who diOTe Baber from Kandahar, and ro oeatod the fenner ruler, ^tb* 
Sbeehani Khan, hairing uHamately met hia maater in Shah lamad Sopbi of fSia' 
PeiB% waa defeated and dain. Baber immediately propeaed an alliance with 
the ahah, by whoae aid he hoped to reg^iin hia former dominiona Nor was he 
disappointed. With an army of 60,000 lioi^, partly furnished by the Pandan 
monarchj he took Khooudooz, subdued Bokhara, and in loll was seated for the 
tlurd time on the throne of Samarcand. Here he fixed his residence, and left; 
Cabool to he fj^ovenied imder him by his brother, Na^ir Mirza. This return of 
prosperity wa.s isliort- lived ; fi>r lie was Inunediak'l y en^.iged in a seriea of 
sanguinary strugglets with the TLsln ks. The.se were ^^i iierally t<) his disatl- 
vantage; and in 1518 he arrivefl, .shorn uf all hi.s new conquests, to resume the 
government of CabooL iiw brother Kasir Mirza retmiied to his government 
of Ghuznee. 

Baber had now been nearly twenty y^oa King of Cabool, and during that Frvm 
long period had often turned a, wistftd qre to India Other objects of ambition ivdiiL 
had repeatedly started up and t^pted him to toy hia fortune in the west; but 
the difficultiea had proved insunnountable, and the oonviction had been forced 
upon him, that if hia name waa to descend to posterity aa a great conqueror and 
mighty monaidl, the east was the quarter in which he must gain hia laurek 
Tlie times wers fevom-aljle. The throne of Delhi hiu\ been occupie«1 b}- -t series 
of Afghan duefi^ wlio had never gained the affections of the people, and ruled 
only by the sword While thits reqnirin<:r all the aid which union could give, 
interminaV)Ie feuds prevailed, ami tlie succession was regulated not so mucli by 
the ordinary rules of ix-lationsliip, a-s by court intrif^ne. faction and a.^saasi nation. 
Under this wretched sj'stem the kingdom had been broken up into ftBgments» 
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4.D.UM. and Delhi exhibited mndy a shadow of its fiwmer greatnesa It was impos- 
sible not to peioeive that a ooontiy thus nded, and adoiowledged at the sune 
time to be one of the gtandestk fiurest), and xicbest i^ons of Che {^be^ pte- 
sauted fi uafl i ti e B and attractions to the oonqnenxr &r greater than the west oonki 
fumidh ; and the <mly wonder is, that a prince so talented and so ambitioiis as 
Baber should have ranained so long on its ficontien without "flnpg an actual 
inroad into it 

Babor's first Indian campaign took place in 1519. On that occasion, after 
overrunning tlie territory between CabcHil and the Indus, he crossed over into 
the Punjab, and a<lvanced as far jvs Bhira. l^'roni tliis j)la('t! lie sent a message 
to Ibrahim Lody, tlie K'm<^ of Delhi, n-minding him that the Punjab had been 
frequently pressed hy the hoase of Tainfilaiie, and demanding that t-o him, 
a.s a branch of that house, it should be voluntai-ily resigned, unkss he was pre- 
jmred to see the war carried farther into India. In this campaign he reached 
the Chenaub, and then vrtaned to CSabod. His seoond Indiaa cam|>aign was 
made in the comse of the same year. His main object was to leduoe Lahore^ 
but after reaching Peshawer» and advandng to the Indus^ intelligenoe of an 
invasion of Budukshan by the King of CSasl^gsr omnpeUed him to retnin. He 
marched a thud time agsanst India in 1520» and had readied Sealkote when he 
learned that his |vesenoe was immediately required to defend his capital against 
an invaaon ficom Kandahar. He had not only repulsed the invader, but imr- 

SUed him to Kandahar, 

«^ ^ - ■ ■ ■ 

, - and captured it, wlien, 

in 1524, Dowlut Khan 
sent the teniptinijj in- 
vitiition formtily men- 
tioned. In compHance 
with it, Baber aii\ auced 
to the neighbourhood 
of I^hore, which he en- 
tered in triumph, after 
gainingasignalvictory. 
Dowlut Khan having 
afterwards turned 
against him, he found 
his prospects of success 
so seriously affected, 

that lie rested satisfied with appointing governors over the districts which he 
hatl conquered, and again returned home. 
Detettif j\Ja-ii-<lin Lody, the ])rother of Ibnihim Lody, King of Delhi, had been K'ft 
in command (»f tli<^ Caboul force-s, and for a time was .so succes.sful, that he 
pushed forward to tlie vicinity uf DelliL Here he seemed to have gained a 
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victory, till hia own carelessness and the want of (li.sc"ii>line tiirrieil it iiitn a cfim- a u. i6sa. 
plefce def^t, and obliged him to retire pi-ecipitately into the Punjab. Baber, on 
healing of the disaster, immedutdy bestuied himaelf, and made his appearance 
in IndiA. This vaa hiB fifth, and proved his most decisive Indian campaign 

His foroe was oompantively small After croasiiig the Indus on the ISUi 
of December, 1525, be mustered it^ and found that he had only 10,000 diosen 
horaa At Sealkotei^ hoiwev«v he was joined by Alsru-din, and thus obtained a 
consideniblc nnnforcement The first appearance of opposition was on the part 
of Dowlut Khaii. an 1 his son Qhasy Khan, who had again espoused the cause 
of the King of Dellii, and were encamped on the brinks of the Bavee, near 
Laliore with an army of 40,000 They W3re afraid to risk an action, and, as 
Baber advancetl, retreated — the former to Malwat, and the latter to the lirlls. 
Baber imnmliately invested Malwat, and ul)liged it to ca]>itulate in a iVw days. 
On this (H'cnsion he generously forgave Dowlut Khan, and exerted liinisolf in 
reiitraiuing the rupacity of his troops, w!io, as soon as the gates were opened, 
broke in, and commenced an indi^rimluate plunder. Rushing in among theiu, 
lie at great personal risk lesened a lady bdonging to Dowlut Khan's family, 
whom a ruffian had seised, and saved a fine libraiy which had been oollected by 
Qhazy Khan, who was a poet and a man of learning. 

The dtssenaons which parevailed at Ddhi, and the invitations which he c», tur. .>f 
reonved from the matoontent^ indneed him to advance without delay. He mu. 
experienced little serious opposition till Ibraliim himself advanced to meet him. 
at the head of 10,000 horse and 1000 dephanta Baber's army was not a Hftii 
of this number ; but every man in it was a soldier highly disciplined, attached 
to liia chief and resolved to conquer or die; whereas the Delhi force was a 
heterogeneous rna.ss, composed of tlie most discordant materials. The remilt was 
not l>ng doubtful, and Ilmihini himself was among the slain. This battle, 
wiiieh was f)ughtou the 20th of April, lo2(5, <leL'ided the fate of liindoostaiL 
Baber did not fail to make the most of his victory. He immediately despatched 
his son Hoomayoon to occupy Agra, and another detachment to march^ rapidly 
on Ddhi, while he followed with the main body. His entrance was miopposed, 
and he took fonnal possession as sovereign. The fort of Agra offered some 
resistance; but the terror of the Mogul arms was now so general, that the 
Bigpoots who d^anded it offered to capitulate. Instead of lavyii^ a ransom 
from individus]^ Baber oonsmted to accept of a diamond, weig^iing 672 carats^ 
which he presented to his son Hoomayoon. On entering the Delhi treasury, 
he appears to have been astonished at the amount, and immediately began to 
distribute it with the greatest profusion, aa if he had imagined it inexhaustibla 
Not satisfied with making rich pre.sents to all his chiefs, and even to the mer- 
chants wlio followed liis camj), lie made lar;;e donations to holy placof5 in various 
CouutrieH, and cauiied a aiuiwUt' to Ik* ^jjiven to every man, woman, and cliilil in 
the kingdom of Cabool, without distinction of slave or free. The gift to eacli 
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A.Di 1430 Wtus i-atlH;r less than a shilliiior, but the siggrefrjit^? stun must have been enornn ii^;. 

Mb proLligiility on thin oocatiion procured him the nickname of "Callender," atter 
a religioas order whose rule is to miike uo provision fur the morrow. 
BsiMrnikM Ehd Baber been intending, like Tamerlane, to quit India, thia squanderuijj; 
of the treMoxy might easily have been explained, and even jnetified, an grounds 
of policy ; but the folly of the prooeeding seems exiremei when H is eonmlfla«d 
that he from the fiist vegaided it as a pomaneni oanquestt and detennined to 
make Delhi his ftttnre capital The question bad imdeigone fbnnal diseuaion 
after the eaptnve, and many of his most experienoed officers, contfaayng the 
smallnees of his amy with the threatening appearanoe whidi the A%hans still 
continued to present in various quarters, were urgent for his return to Cabool, 
or at least retreat to the Punjab; hut he at once put an end to all their remon- 
strances l)v oxnlainiin?, " What would all the Mahoiivt^in kincrs in the world 
say of ri in >Tiarch whom the fear of death obliged to abandon such a kingdom ! " 
iI5»diiBcui The idea of departure being abandoned, it required all Baber's skill nnd 
j^Jj,^ energy to mnko j^ood his position. 5>t'veral Afghan competitoi-s connected with 
the late royal taniily were set up against him. and sjinguinary battles were 
fought, genendly, however, to his advantage. As a nectary consequence, his 
cause advanced, white that of his enemies rapidly dedined; and many who had 
stood Bloat, with the intenticm of nltimately joining the winning si^ made 
thdr sobmissioQ. But his greatest dangers were not in the fidd; for those 
who fiUMd. to enootmter him there, did not scnipte at any means which promised 
to be sQCoessfuI One (tf the most flagrant attempto made on his life was fay the 
mother of Ibrahim Lody, the late sovereign. She had become his captive, and 
ho had treated her with great respect and kindness; but the destruction w hich 
he Imd brought on her family was not to be forgiven, and she bribed Babers 
taster and cook to poi-ion some hare soup intended for him He acttinlly par- 
took of it, but the |> >i<nniri;^' having been overdone, affected the taste, and he 
desisted in time to sa\'e his life. 
PiwnMare Baber was still in the full vigour of life, and luij^dit, in the conrw of nature, 

old ago and 

ikAtu. have been expected to have a long career before him ; but he had crowded tiie 
evente of a lifetime into a comparatively riiort period, and began to exhibit 
symptoms of a premature old age. Fever after fever attedced him; and, 
beginning to feel his end approaching, he teat fi» his son Hoomayoon, and 
appointod him his soooemor. A lew months aflw, on the 24th of Deoember. 
1590, he breathed his last He had reigned thirty-dgiit yeai^ bnt of theae 
only five were spent on the throne of Delhi Oooaidraing the shortness of the 
period, it is wonderful how much had been accomplished in it. Not only had 
Afghan insurrections been put down, and the whole Mahometan population 
reconciled to the new dynasty, but great battles had been fought, and great 
victories gained over in.snrgent Hindoos. After Mewnr, Malwah. and Mewat 
had been subdued, Behar, on both sides of the Ganges was overrun, and the 
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Kiqg of Ben^l bmlj aawd has independeniQe lij snhmftlhig to an ignomLiiiotiB a.dl unl 
peace. The throne of the Oreat Mogul was thus not only set up, but seemed 
to be firmly estobliabed. 

The love of nature, which Baber retained in all its freshness to tiie very last, 
and of which 




— PlWB AtkiMMli 



many 

instances are re- 
corded by him- 
self, appeared in 
his selection of 
a linal resting- 
phice. It wa.s in 
the vicinity oi" 
Cabool, on the 
banks of a dear 
running stream, 
at the foot of a 
hill commanding 
a noble prospect 

There his tomb still stands, and in front of it a small but chaste mosque of Baut^i^ 
xrhite marble. Hi-^ character is Ix^st learned from his MemoWB or AutO' 
biography, in which his opinions and feelings are candidly CTp rooBo d, and a 
full insight is given hiUi the conduct Imth of the monarch and the man. 
Few lives so full of viciiaitudea and temptJitions wouM bear to be so miniit^-ly 
investigated, and sutler so little from tlie investigation. Take him all in all. 

in bis varied and seldom cH)mbine<l 
c4ii«icities a.s a \vrit<'r, a soldier, and 
a ruler, it must be admitte<l that bis 
proj>er place 18 among the greatest 
men whom the East has produced 
It is almost needless to say that botli 
his paUic and his private life exhibit 
blemishea Among those of the 
foimer description may be mentioned 
bis folly in squandering the treasure 
found in Delhi ; and among those of 
the latter, his Imcobanaiian habits 
wbicli be is siiid not to have aban- 
doned till they bad made serious iiu-oads on bis constitution 

Baber lei^ four son& The second, Kamran, who at the time of his fatlier s 

' TI)C stiinll ))itt very ck^nt white marble moBfjUc ' Slial: .Tt-lian, in 1 minnrwf ItininttmiMtor T|piifi 
mt the toiuli of Sultan Babor, wu buiU in 1640, by 1 VUU to Ohuzm. 
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jld 1430. death was governor of Cabool and Kandahar, not only retained passession of 
them, but made good a claim to the Punjab. The two youngest sons were at 
first contented to hold governments in India under Hoomayoon, who, as eldest 

uaber son, and by Baber's special appointment, mounted the throne of Delhi He 
soon found it an^'thing but a bed of rosea The cession of the Pimjab to 
Kamran, without any etfort to preserve it, was a kind of premium offereti to 
agression, which was accordingly attempted in various quartera The first 
contest was with Bahadur Shah, King of Gujerat, who had rendered himself 
formidable by the annexation of Malwah, and the establishment of his supremacy 
over several jidjoining temtories. The ostensible cause of quarrel was the 
protection given by Bahadur Shah to Mahomed Zuman Mirzjv, who had taken 
refuge with him after a rebellion against his brother-in-law, Hoomayoon, had 
failed Diunng a series of struggles, with various alternations of success, 
Bahadur first lost, and then recovered his kingdom. 

Hiogenf The next formiilable opponent who apjieared was Sheer Khan Sur, who 

Lhuiiar made himself master both of Behar and Bengal Hoomayoon atlvanced 




Tub CHtTXAA-oufR. tmm the 8oath-we*t.— From Hodge'* Vl«wt in India. 



against him from Agra, and arrived with a powerful Jirmy before the fort of 
Chunar, near Benares, in the beginning of 1538. Sheer Khan had been taken 
somewhat by sur|)rise, and as his object, therefore, was to gain time, he left 
Chimar strongly garrisoned, and retired farther into the interior. Hoomayoon 
did not venture to advance while the enemy possessed sucli a place in his rear, 
and i-esolved to lay siege to it. He was thus detained for several months, and 
only succeeded at last because the provisions of the garrison were exliausted. 
This siege derives importance from the regidar manner in which it was a)n- 
ducted, and the g^at u-se made of gunpowder and artillery, botli by besiegers 
and besiegetl. 

Hoomayoon now advancetl along the Ganges, but Sheer Khnn continued to 
.iciatoa j^j^ tactics of not risking a general engagement, and only ofieriug such 
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rariatonce as miglii anffiee to protvaot the adyaooa Hoomayoon ought now to a.d. um 
bave beoome pciftefeljr awaie of the trap which was laid &r him, and been 
aafci^ed to select sooie strong podtioo, at least till the rainy aeason was ovw. 
Instead o£ thiat he iMind htmaelf in the lower baan of the Ganges ^en its 
whole delta was flooded, and every brook had awoUen into an impesaahle 
tonreni. Meanwhile Sheer Khari, by a dexterous movement, placed himself in 
his rear, and eat off his retreat The King of Delhi was at last alive to hh 
perilous condition, and eudeavoured to elude his enemy by preparing boata to 
cross over to the oilier side of the Ganges. While thus occupied, he allowed 
himself to Vte completely sur]>rised, and had harely time to mount hi.s horse and 
make for the river. He immediately pluuged in, but his steed, after hearing Nftmiw 
him nobly for a while, sunk exhau.steiL His fate would have Iteen the same, iTocun^wia 
had not a water- can ier, who was crossing, by the aid of the water-skin, which 
he had inflated for that purpose, seized him 
befim he annk, and canied him to the 
oppodte bank. He readied Agra in the 
end of Jnne^ 1SS9, but his whole army had 
perished, and his qnsen was Sheer Khan's 
captive 

Hoomayoon made the best use of his 
escape; and, by the ^d of his brothers, 
Kamran and Hindal, who, after taking 
very sospicious meacnires, had become cor- 
dially imited with him, kept the enemy at 
hay. By the spring of 1540 he tlioni,'ht 
himself stmng enough for a new c^impaigii- 
The armies came in sight of each other, 
and continued for some time manoeuvring, 
till Hoomayoon, alarmed at some s}'mptom9 
of desertion, determined to risk a general 
engagemeni It proved disastrous; and in the flij^t which ensned, his esc^M was 
as eztnKndinsry as befimi His horse was wounded, and he was on the point tmSl^ 
of being killed cr tsken, when he finmd an elephant^ moonted il^ and hastened 
to j|he Gangea The driver heotated to swim the riv«r, and gave place to an 
eunuch who nndertodc the task He reached the opposite bank in safety, but^ 
on account of its height, could not land, till two soldiers who hn])pened to be 
present joined their turbana^ and throwing ooe end to him, drew him xsp. His 




* Tbt (MS whiob th« Bihiatet mttIm on bU bask, 
UeatMsDatbkofivMiae, onkinfidlof wftter. ft 

i» a go»t-»kin c*rcfully «ew«d np, ami iii*Jo pftf. i tlv 
tight; a Vklvo b«ing left open at one end, wliich lie 
baUtia liii band to enable him to enide the wat«r 
Into |ioroi»«arUmwin bottlai, in whieb It U pbusad 



toeool. SoBM Bibiit«w fo aboai iMdiflf • bollock 
witb two btrso ikfaw of water fbr Mk, •lonr mkmi 

tlic animars luck, aii-l nearly roacliiii;; to the K^'iun''- 
In the back-gronntl to our engraving, men are re- 
prAMnted SOiqg ddM w dnag. BfUilct mmm Am> 
tcn/lf. 
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A D. iMe^ mtoation waa now hopeless; and he had only time to remove his &mily and his 
treasure from Agra and Delhi, and hasten off with them to Lahore. Here his 
reception was not very gractonsi as his brother Kamran feared he mi^t prove 
A daaigerous eompetitor, and was also pr^Miiiig to make his peace with Sheer 
Khan, by oeding the Punjab to hint 
s ,i,..,uBut Hoomayoon, thus abandoned hy his brother, turned his thoughts to Scinde, 
^^ ^^i ll^H ^^ and endeavouretl, parti}' by persuasion and jmrtly by force, to obtain possession 
of it. He failed; and then tlu-ew liiiriscIF on the protection of the Rajah of 
Marwar To accomplish this he was obliged to cross the desert, and even 
there bad the luortificatinn to perceive that the rajah was only ineditatiiif*^ how 
he might best deliver him to his pnemies Fliglit into the desert was agiiin his 
only resource While wanderiu<,' Iiere, eiieumbered with the women of his 
family, a buJy of horse was seen apprc«ichiug They were l>eaded by the son 
of the Rtgah of Marwar. Notliing short of death or captivity was foreboded ; 
but after a great bAww of hostility, tiie nyah's son apparently rel»ited, furnished 
them with water, and allowed them to proceed. Ilie horrors of the desert were 
J^^^^^l^ still before them; and at last Hoomayoon, with only seven attendante^ reached 
Amokote. H^ he waa not only hospitably entertained, but furnished with 
the means making a second att^pt upon Sdnde. It might have succeeded, 
bat the rajah who aooompanied him, indignant at obtaining no redress for an 
insult which he had received, suddenly withdrew with all his Hindoo followers. 
His position was now desperate, and he was only too glad to make an arrange- 
ment which jjennitted liim to withdraw from Scinde and set out for Kandahar. 
This province belonp:e(l to Kamran, and wa.s tlieu lieM for liim by one of his 
yoimger brothei-s. Ilooniayooii. travellin;Lj with his wife and an infant child, 
afterwards the celebrated Kiiij>eror Akber. had arrived within \S0 miles of liis 
destination, when one of his old adherents rode liastily up, and gave him the. 
stai'tling intelligence that his brotlier Mirza A^kiui was at hand, with the 
intention of making him prisoner. He bad osAy time to mount the queen 
bdiind lum, and take to fli^^t. The infimt could not be thus caxiied, and fidl, 
with his attendants, into tiie hands of liis nnde. Hoomayoon continued lus 
fligiht with a few foEowm till he arrived within the Perrian dominion& He 
waa SNkt to Herat to await the ahah's ordera 
swRiMt. Sheer Khan, on Hoomayoon's fli^t^ made a kind of triumphant progress, 
thg thrMM and was soon in possession of all the territories whidi had acknowledged the 
authority of the King of Delhi. His reign, or usurpation as it is sometimes 
called, though his titie was at least as good as Baber s, Iiad been commenced in 
IS-iO. Durinpj the three f»llowinj:^ years he made himself master of Malwah, 
Marwar. and Mewar. and wa.s (•jinyin;;^ on the siege of CaUinjer, in ISIS, when 
he was killed by tlie exi)losion of a powder magazine. ITis eldest son, Adil 
Khau, had previously been reeojrnij^ed by him as his succes-sor; imt the feebleness 
of his cliaracter induced the chiefs to set him a^de, and give the throne to liis 
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brother, Jelal Khan, who assumed the title of Selim Sliah. His reigu, which a d. im«. 
lasted nine years, dui-ing which several important internal improvementii were 

Jelal Kliuii 

made, and public works erected, was on the whole peaceful. He left a son of suc«wu. 
the age of twelve, 
but he was murdered 
by his uncle, Ma- 
liomed Khan, who 
usur|)ed the throne, 
and is known by the 
title of Adili. His 
conduct on the throne 
was such as might 
have been expected 
after the atrocity by 
wliich he had gaineil 
it, and he made him- 
self universally odi- 

ous by his follies and iniquities. For a time, however, the abilities of Hemoo, Uniiv«»u<.n 
a Hindoo of low origin, to whom he had committed the government, kept him louui or 
on liis seat ; and he pursued a course of utter lawlessness, first .S4|uandering his ' 
treasury, and then indiscriminately confiscating the property of his subjects, in 
order to procure the means of indulging in his extravagances and low debauch- 
eriea After he had narrowly escaped the dagger of an assassin, a confederacy 
was fonned against him. It failed in the first instance, but other revolts were 
successful; and IbFahim Sur, making himself master of Delhi and Agra, Adili 
was left in pos-session oidy of the eastern provinces. Ibrahim, having in liis 
turn l)een driven out of Delhi and Agra by Sikundur Sur, who had proclaimed 
himself King of the Punjab, endeavoured to compensate himself by wresting 
some more territory from Adili, but was repulsed by Hemoo. Tliis success did 
not at all improve his condition, for intelligence immediately arrived that Bengal 
and Malwah had both revolted, and that Hoomayoon, who had returned, had 
defeated Sikundur, and was once more seated in Delhi. This last intelligence 
proved the most fatiil of all ; for though Hoomayoon sewn died, his son Akber 
succeeded, and brought the Mogul empii'e to its highest pitch of glory. Adili 
was maintained for some tune by Hemoo ; but on that Hindoo's death his 
success was at an end, and he lost his life fighting in Bengal. 

Hoomayoon's reception by Shah Taraasp, the second of the Safavi or Sophi 
Kings of Persia, had been on the whole favourable, though accompanied with 



' Sheer Shah's raatuoleam at $Uwi«rani, iienr Pe- 
nare*. is built in the uiiditl of a large tank, about a 
luile in circomferonce. The building ii rapidly ftilling 
to decay, and the stone is now greatly dLwoluured by 
age. The remtiusof Slieer Shab, with thoto of several 



nieiiibera of bis family, were deposited iu the lower 
Dtory of the mausoleum. The central apartntent is 
on octagon, 100 feet in diameter, standing on a mas* 
sive square terrace, each angle of vvhioh 14 onianientcil 
with an octngotuU kiosk. 
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A D vaaxLy mortafying cifoamatanoes. Bdore he could obkun any aagiatance, he was 
obliged to eede the provinoe cf Kandahar, and adopt the ^iite form of Maho- 
metanJam. After these oonoeedons, he was furnished with a body of 14,000 

hors^, utidtT thf command of the shah's son, Morad Mirza. His own followers 
mustered only about 700. He first proceeded against EAndahar, which he 
reached in March, 1315. It was in possession of Mirza Askari, as privemor of 
Uooina7'>or) h']< nth(!r brother, Kamrau. The siej'c was inunediately fommmiced, but pro- 
KaadkUr. ceeded lan^iidly for five inonthH, at the end of which de.-^ntiun and taiuine 
oblif^ed Mirzii Askai i to suri endtjr Hooraayoon. probaiily sourt^d by mislbrtiine, 
furgot tlie huinauity which liad Ibnut il the btjsl feature iu his character , and, 
disregarding the promise of paidon which he had given, subjected Ids brother 
to the most oontumelioas treatment^ and then kept him nearly thxee yean aa a 
priaoner in ehaina He also violated his agreement with the ahah, by keeping 
Kandahar to himadC and maltreating hia Persian anziUariea 
He reoarm Frooi Kandaiug he prooeeded against Cabooi and expelled Kamrau, who 
waa obliged to take rduge in Scinde. The captine waa the more gratifyiiig 
that it enabled bim to reoover hia aon Akber, now a diUd of about three yean 
of age. After a time Kamran retmned, and a series of struggles took plaoe^ 
during which the greatest barbariti^ were perpetrated on both aides; and Akber, 
who had again fallen into the enemy's tiands, escaped almost miraculously, after 
bin uucle had, with saA'a^e cruelty, exposed him to the full fire of his father's 
cannon, Kamran w;i.s ultimately defeated and obliged again to flee , but, by 
the ai<l of the Usbeks. obtiiined possession of Budukshan. Thither Hooniayoon 
followed. He was victorious, and returned in triumph to Cabool in tlie end of 
15i8. His atiairs now usssumed no prouiising an appearance tliat lie began to 
talk of attempting the conquest of Tramoxiana; but bis bad fortune returned, 
and in a battle with ir*titi».ti^ ifHio had onoe mete taken the fidd, he -*«*^»»^ 
a total defeat On this occasion he made another of his remarkable eacapea A 
soldier had wounded him, and was about to repeat the blow, when be waa ao 
cenfinmded by the atemnesa witii whidi Hoomayoon eirftlaimed, ''Wretch! how 
daxe you?" that he dropped hia ann and let him eso^>a He fled with only 
eleven attendants, while Akber again fell into his uncle's handa Another turn 
in the wheel of fortune placed Hoomayoon in the n^ndent^ and Kamran 
became liis prisoner. The manner in which he disposed of him is a great blot 
on his memory. At fii-st lie gave Inm a most friendly reception, soatM him on 
1)1-: riL'ht hand, feasted liini, shared half of his slice of water-nudon with him, 
and .sptiut the evening with Iiini in "jollity and carousing." In the morning hia 
peremptory orders were to j)ut out his brother's eyea They were executed, 
Kamran exclaiming during the agony of the tortuie, "O Lord, my Clod! what- 
ever sins I have committed have been amply punudied in this world; have com- 
passion on UM In the next" He died aoon after at Mecca, wfam he had wished 
to«Ad hiadaya 
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In the meaiitiuie circiunstanoes in India luul become favourabk', and Hooiua- a d issa. 
yoon, setting out fixHn Cabool in January, 1553, at the head of 15,000 horse, 
invaded the Punjab and took Lahom After some delay he continued bis maidi, Bomnttm 
obliged Sikundur Shah to take niSagi among the lower ranges of the Himalaya, tarorMU 
and made himself maater of DeUu and Agra. He had thw regained poflB<!baion 
of his capital and a portion of his onginal tenitoiiee^ but was not destined long 
to ei^oy them. His life had been the sport of fbrfcnne— his death was to 
resemble it. He had only been six months in Delhi, and was one day, after a 
walk on the terrace of his library, dt>atwnAing by the stair, which was placed on 
the outside, and consisted of narrow st^ps <,niarded only by n parapet about a 
foot high. Hearing tlie call to prayer tVoin tlie minaret, he stopped, as is usual, 
repeate<i his creed, and twit down to wait tUl tlio muezzin had made his round. 
In risinj^. his stati' hy which he was supportiiiLj himself slipped, and he fell 
headlon;^' over tlie parapet He was taken up insensible, aii<l dieiJ fi.nir d;iys aftei', ni9d«^ 
on thu 2oth of January, 1556, at the age of tifty-one. He luul commenced his 
reign twenty-five years before, but sixteen of theae had been spent in exile firom 
his capital 

As Hoomayocm's reign reacSied to the middle of the sixteenth een^my, it 
may be conaideired as forming the link between medieval and modem India. 
It will be pvoper, therefbre^ before oontiniung the narrative, to take a survey 
of tite politioal oonditicm of India at tiiis period. 

In the reign of lfah(»ned Toghlak, which oommenced in T 325, almost the Pouttou 
whole of India proper — understanding by that name both Hindoostan and the iwUa. 

Deocan — was subject to Mahometan sway. The chief territories not thus subject 
were a long narrow tract in the south-west of the peninsnla the kingdom of 
Ori.ssji, con.«^isting of an unexplored and densely wooded region, stretcliing for 
about 500 miles along the coast from the Ganges to the Godaveiy, with a medium 
width of about 350 mile«: and Rnjpootana in the north-west, consisting of a 
number of independent chief taimships, of which the limits caimut easily be 
assigned, as they were constantly changing in their dimensions, according as the 
Mahometan invadm or the native duefe gained the asoendenqy. Before the 
termination of ]lbhcmed Toghlak's reign, in 1351. the extent of his dominions 
bad shrunk exoeedii^y, in eonsequenoe of his miflgovenmk»ii In 1S40 Bengal 
threw off its yoke, and became an indepoident kingdom; in ISM, the example 
was imitated by the Rajahs of Telingana and Camatai the former recovering 
his capital of Wurungole, and the latter ostaldudiing a new capital at Bijanagur, 
on the Toorabudra ; wliile the Mahometans were obliged to rest satisfied with a 
frontier which extended no farther south than the banks of the Krishna, and 
no farther east than the meridian of Hyderabad. In 1347 a Hindoo movement 
on a still more extended scale took place, and the Mahometans were driven 
acn:>s.s the Nerbudda. Hassan Gangii, the head of this last movement, founded 
in the Deccan the extensive kingdom of iiahmani, which continued to subsist 
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A.auB«. for 170 yetua While the Hindoo rajahs remained united, the Hahonietaoe 
strove in vain to regun what they had loet, and made ecaroely any impreman ; 
but irhen they he^m again to indulge in intesmal diasension^ the Hahometana 
again extended their oonquasts, enbdued Wurungole, and obtained po oooaafa m of 
theoountry between the Krishna and the Toombudra 

iNdaiMndeDt In Hindoostan and the adjoining temtories, various kingdoms independent 

ttlln^- Delhi were established Among these, one of the most extensive and dumble 
was Oiiit rnt which, instead of beint; confined to the territory which l>ore that 
name, exteiuied over Malwah, which wjus twiee conquered, and finally nniiexed 
to it The Rajpoots of Mewar also repeatedly l>ent l.et'ore it, and Oandeiiili 
acknowledged its suprem}U?j. Ilovnna^ouu occupied it for u Hliuii time, but it 
soon recovered itsdf, and was indep^ident at tlie accession of his son Akber. 
Malwah, before it fidl under the power of Oujerat, had long maintained a 
separate independ^ee, and«for some time was under the domination of a Hindoo, 
who, though not the nominal, was virtually the real sovereign, and filled all the 
highest offices with his own countrymen. Bengal has been already motioned ; 
and, besides it, Gandeish, Jouu]M>or, Sonde, and Mooltan were all independent 
a;t Akber 8 succession. Of the Rajpoot states, the most im]M)rtant which were 
independent at the same period, ai e Mt w ar, ruled by the Ranaa of Odeypoor, 
though at one time riKlueetl to a kind of vassalage imdiT Gnjemt — Marwar, 
held V)y the Rhahtors, who, after Keing driven out of ( 'anoutrc, where tiiey had 
early estjiblished themselves, retired to the desert In tween the t;ilJe land and 
the ludu.s subdued the Juts, the original inlmbiumts, ami ext^^nded their 
dominion over a laige tenitory, tli rowing off a younger branch, wliich afterwards 
formed the separate state of Bicanere— -Jeesuhneer, where the Bfaattis had made 
thdr settlement in the western part of the desert, at bo early a period that their 
history is lost in fable — and Amber, or Jeypoor, jiosseesed fay the tribe of Gadi- 
waha» who do not figure mudi in early times, but have a prod* of their impor- 
tanoe in the iGMt that Akber nuuried their lajah's daughter. Bendes these are 
many minor states in the desert and along the east of the table-land. In the 
north, along the slopes of the HiinaJaya, from Cashmere east to the highlands 
which overl<M)k the delta of the Ganges, all the petty states were ruled by Uieir 
own in<lependeiit sovereigna 

commciKs- 8ueh wa.s the state of niattei-s when Akinr came to the throne in 1556. 

utmmL His long and prosperous reign forms a new em in the history of India. It is 
of importance, however, t«> remember that l^fore it commencetl, another event, 
in which the future destiny of India was more deeply involved, had occurred. 
The route to the East by the CSape of Good Hope had been disoovered mate 
• than half a century before; and the Portuguese had set the first example of those 
European settlements which, imitated and improved upon, were afterwards to 
expand, under British eneigy and proweaa^ into a magnificent emiura To this 
great evwt, therefore, were we now to ^ve our first attrition, wecdhodd only be 
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following the order of time, but some advantages in respect of arrangement will a d. ims. 
be gained by continuing the thread of Mahometan narrative unbroken to the 
conclusion of Akber's reign Tlie empire of the Great Mogul, almost extin- 
guished during the misfortunes of Hoomayoon, will thus be seen not only 
re-established, but raised to a degree of splendour which it never attained before ; 
and it will, in consequence, be unnecessary, in tracing Eurojiean progress, to be 
constantly turning aside in order to contemplate the internal changes which 
were at the same time taking place. 



CHAPTER YI. 



Rtign of Akber. 




; KBER might be called a child of the desert, having been bom Akh«r« 
at Amerkote, on the edge of it, on the 14th of October, 154'2, nuul,,. 
after his parents, with a few followers, had traversed it as 
homeless wanderers, under almost imparalleled privations. Be- 
fore he was a year old he became a captive in the hands of an 
uncle with whom his father was at war ; and, while still a mere child, was bar- 
barously placed in the most exposed position on the ramparts of Cabool, which 
was besiegcfl, in the malicious expectation that some ball from the cannon of 
the besiegers would de- 

prive him of life. His - ~ 

captivity was afterwards 
repeatedly renewed ; 
but, as if he ha<l l^een 
reser\'ed for .sometliing 
great, he passed im- 
liarmed in the midst of 
danger, and made many 
hair-breadth escapes. If 
anything had been want- 
ing to confirm the belief 
that a high destiny a- 

waited him, it would have been foimd in the remarkable t^ilents which he began, 
at an early age, to display. Such were the expectations which he had excited, 
anrl the confidence reposed in him, that he was sent into the Punjab in the com- 
mand of an army, and gained distinction on the field of Iwittle. At this time 
he must have been a mere boy, for wlien his father died he was only in his 
Vol. I. 16 
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AD. ISM. ioiu-teeutli year. When the lut lancholy tidings muheil liiiu he was absent 
on this command. The necejiiiiiy stejw were iuuaediatuly taken, and he was 
forthwiih prodaimed as lawful possessor of the throne. There was no i i \ al in 
Bjiunak his owii fiuuily to dispute it with him; but in Behrsm Khan, a Tooikoman who 
tor'taMM. bad stood high in his &thers oimfidence, and also heen his own tutor, he iband 
a minister who seemed determined to leave him little more than a nominal 
sovereignty. Behram's talents yrere of the highest order; and he probaUy 
retuned tiie power not for any treasonable purpose^ but mer^y faeoause he had 
ponuaded himself thai the interest of his youthfiil sovereign would thereby be 
most effectoally promoted. 

Akber was not the kind of )>erson to be long kept in leading-strings, though 
he had pnidence enough not to tiike any decisive step for the purpose of esicap- 
ing from thraldom till he \vn.s sTire that he would lie able to give effect to it. 
At tiixt. tlierefore, he left Behrani un<listurbed, autl readily consented to all the 
iiiea.suieii wliicli he recommended, It is probable that in this way he A\as a 
couiiderable gainer; for Beh ram's ex|»erience was great, and muHt have done 
much to extricate Akbcr &om the difficulties whicli encompassed him at the 
veiy outset of his rdgn. In the Punjab, Sikundur Sur atiU kept ids ground, 
Akter'* and dedared his determination to be satisfied with nothing short of the throne 
of Delhi; in Gabool, Ifirsa Soliman of Budukshan had made a sudden imiption, 
and made himself absolute master; and from an opposite direction, Hemoo, the 
tal»ited Hindoo ministw of the usurps AdiU, was advandng towards Agra at 
the head of a powerful army. Against the last, as the most pressing danger, 
Behram and liis young sovereign immediately took tlie field It was almost 
too late ; for the Mogul generals had sustained a severe defeat, and Hemoo had, 
in cons»v]nence, not only captured Agra, bnt forced his entrance into Delhi. 

The contest now about to be waged \v'>n^ a very oininous .'tspect for Akber 
His army at the utmost mustered only iiO.OoO lioi-se, while that of the enemy 
exceeded 100,000. No wonder that many of the officers urged aii instant retreat 
in the direction of CabooL The minister and his sovereign stood alone when 
they resolved to risk the encounter. Some addition was made to Akber s force 
by the arrival of soldieis who had bdonged to the defeated detachment^ but 
when the armies met his wsa still far inferior in numbers. The deciwve battle 
^^^^ was fought near Buupui on the 5th of November, 1M6. Hemoo began the 
'^i^ aedcm with his elephantak and pushed forward with €b.em into Akber*s very 
centre; but these powerful and unwieldy animals acted as tliey almost invariably 
did when their first char^'e failed to produce a general panic. Furiously atUicked 
on all sides by the Mogids, who galled them with lances, arrows, and javelins, 
tiu'V became iinridy, and carried confusion int^ tlieir own mnks^ The day was 
thus quickly decided in Akbers favour; but Hemoo, mounted on an elej)hant 
of prodigious size, .still liravely continued the aetimi, at the head of 4000 horse. 
An arrow pierced his eye and lie smik senseless into his bowdah. A few moments 
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after, hwving come to himself, he pludced out tiie arrow, whidi is said to have a.d. im, 
brought the eye oat along with it; and in the midet of this agony had the 
eneigy and presence of mind to attempt his escape by breaking through the Ht>xii»i> 
&WBO.yB lin& He deserved to succeed, but unhappily failed, and was taken «biuIoow' 
prisoner. On being brought back, Behram Kh.an m^vd Akber to gain the 

« 

envied title of Qhazy, or Champion of the Faith, by killing him with his own 
hand. He had too much spirit to do tlie cxectztinner's office. It wmild have 
been pleasing to add that he went a step lartlicr, and magnanimously' iiiteipns<'il 
his sovereign iuithority to s;ivt' the Hindoo's life. Unfortunately, he left him 
to the will of Belimin Khan, wlio cut off his head at a stroke 

Immediately after the victory Akber inarched upon Delhi, and entereil it 
without oppositioa He had not remained long when his presence was impenir iMhi. 
tively recruited in the PunjabL Sikondur Shah, after defeating one of his 
general and obliging him to take rdliige in LiUiore, had advanced to Kalanorft 
On Akber s approadi he retired to Mankote^ and shut himself np in it The 
siege was immediately commenced, and had lasted six months, when Sikundur 
Shah, who had been sev^y wounded, offered to capitulate. The terms bound 
lilm to evacuate the fort, and give his son as an hostage for his future behaviour. 
Akbw was happy to T)e tluH rid of Iiis most formidable opponent in In<lia 

Behram Khan, instead of gradually retiring from power as his aovereign asmpm* 
became more capable nf exercising it, began to presume more than ever on his 
services ; and, as if AkV>or's consent had not been worth the askiiiij, ]iroceeded 
of liis own accord to pass sentence of death and banishment on individuals whom 
he regarded as his private enemies. One of the persons whom he banisiied was 
Molla Peer Mahomed, the kiugb own preceptor; and, as if to make the act more 
galling, he at once filled up the office which he had thus rendered vacant by 
appointing another preceptor in his stead. Akber was greatly incensed, and 
immediately prepared to adopt a measure which it is probable he had long 
meditated. 

^ving gone on a hunting party in the beginning of 1560, he recdved, or n« 
pretended to have received, a message firom Delhi that his mother was exh«mely i!l7v*cik 
iU, and wished to see him. Immediatdy cm arriving he issued a proclamation, 
announcing that he had taken the government into his own hands, and that 
in future no orders but those issued by his authority were to be obeyed. 
Behram at once saw wliat was intended, and endeavoured to avert his downfall, 
by sending two of his princij)al friends to make his sulnnission in the humblest 
t<'rms. Aklx^r refused to see them, and shortly after imprisoned them Tlie 
discmiced minister soon found how little he could tru.st to those who ha<l pro- 
fited most by his prosperity, and siiw himself rapidly deserted. Vuriuuis scheiucs 
passed through his mind. At one time he thought of proceeding to Malwah and 
setting up an independent sovereignty ; at anoHier, of making this opaimimt 
in Bengal, where it might be easy to expd the Aighans. The prospect^ in either 
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caae^ did not aeem veiy Jiop^; and at last, aa if he had abaiul<Mied all treason* 
able dengna, he set out for Gujoat ndth the avowed mtention of taking 
shipping and making a pilgrimage to Meoea Having halted at Nagor^ in the 
hope that the king's resentment might be wnthdravn, he was deeply mortified 
on receiving a message which diamiaaed him from office, and ordc rtd Iiim u , 
continue his pilgrimage without delay. The message is said to have been in the 
following tenm: — "Till now our mind has l>een taken up with our education 
and the amusements of youth, and it was our royal will that you should regidate 
the affairs of our empire But it being our intention henceforward to govern 
our peHiple by our o\\ u judgment, let our wellwisher withdiaw lium ail worldly 
couceruii, and, n tiring to Mecca, far reniovetl fn)m the toils of public life, spend 
the rest of his days in prayer." 
JMnw-t It seans that Behnun Khan had been travelling witii all the insignia of 
fluUk office ; for, on reoeiving this message, he retuzned his atate elephants, banneis, 
and drams, and set out^ shorn of his public honours^ for Qujerai Sudd^y 
a new thought seemed to have struck him, for, on arriving at Bicanere, he 
stopped short and retraced hisst^ to Nsgore. Here he Ix^an to collect troops^ 
and gave such decided evidence of treasonable intentions^ that Akber sent a body 
of troo|>8 against him. As they approached he retired into the Punjab, and 
openly raised the standard of revolt He even fought one battle, but lust it, 
and retired into the mountains of Sewalik. Here the hopelessness of lus cauiie. 
and perhaps also remorse for having engaged in it, combmed in det<>nnining him 
to throw liimself on Akber's mrrcy. lit- was at once for^d\eii ; and some of the 
leading officers of the court were sent to receive hlni, and conduct him into the 
presence with evcay mark of distinction. On enteriiig the. court he hung his 
tuiban round his neck ; and, advancing rapidly, threw himself in tears at the 
H«it foot of the throne. Akber, giving him his hand, caused him to rise, and placed 
him in bis totmer station at the head of the nobles. A apkndid dress was then 
given liim ; and the king, addressing him, offered him the choice of a jdace at 
court, a provindal government^ or liberty to continue his pilgrimage with an 
escort suitable to his rank Behvem preferred the last^ and set out ibr Mecca 
with a laige retinue and an annual pennon of about £5000. After reaching 
Qnjerat, be halted in the suburbs of Puttun, and turned aside to visit a cele- 
brated spot, called Sahasnak. from the thousand temples in its vicinity. Havinjf 
hired a boat and a band of musicians^ he epeat all night on the lake in company 
with his friends. As he was returning in the morning he was accosted by an 
Afghan, who, pretending t'> embrace him, drew a dagger and pierced him to the 
heart, it w:us an act of revenge for the death of his £^her, who had fallen iu 
battle by Behram s sword. 

Akber s^oon showed that, in taking tlie government into his own hand, he 
had not presiuued too luuch on his own talent:^. Wliile suocetss aluiost invariably 
attended his arms, hia internal measures exhibited a model of liberal and 
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enlightened admi nitration Wheu he succeeded he posscwd little more than a d. 
the territory around Delhi and Agra, together with an iiu}>ei lect and precarious 
hold of the Punjab. During Behnun's regency Ajmeer was added to his ^i^^ 
dominMnis withoat a contest^ the strong fort of Qwalior waa eaptured, and the ^matem 
Afghana were driven aa far east as Juanpoor, after bdag dispoHBeaaed of Lucknow '^'^'^ 
and a huge tract of oountiy on the Oaagea. In 1560, shortly after the diamiasaJ 
of Behram Khan. Akher, from a desire perhaps to flagnalim his fall aasumption 
of the reins of govemmeat, resolved to attempt the oonquest of Malwah, 
and with that view d&spatdied an amiy under the command of Adaru Khan 
Atka The principality was then in the pcssessimi of Bnz Bahadur, who 
kept his court at Sarungpoor, where he had become so much the slave of indo- 
lence and pleasiue, that the Moguls were within twenty miles of his capital 
l)efore he could he roused to action Even then his resist^uiee was feeble; and 
his troops having been routed at the first onset, he fled for Bnuiliaiipoor. l«»nv!ng 
his property and fiimily beliind. These immediately fell iiito the hands of 
Adam Khan. He at once disposed of them as if he had been absolute master, 
sending only a few dephants to Akher. who was so nmcli disMtiafied that he 
set oat without delay to Gall him to acoouni Adam Khan, if he really 
entertained treasanable dengna^ found them oompletely firustxated by Akbei's 
expedition, and haatened to make his peaoft He had {nevioiicly, by the 
indiilgenoe of unbridled pasBkm, been the caose of an afiectii^ catastrophe. 

One of the inmates of the harm was a Hindoo of surpassing beauty, highly a ta^mii 
accomplished, and celebrated as a poetess. After endeavouring in vain to resist 
the importunities and violence of Adam Khan, she pretended to yield, and fixed 
the hour of meeting When he arrived it was only to behold her corpse. 
Immediately after the :i|>p<)intment she had retired to her chaniber, put on her 
most splendid dn?ss, spi iitkli.'<l the richest {H'rtinues, and taken noisnn Her 
attendants, seeing lier lie ditwn on her couch and cover hei' faci' witli iier mantle, 
thought she had fallen iusleep, and did not become aware of the real fact till, 
OD the khan's ai^ooach, they attempted -to waken her. 

Akhet retained to Agra, and shortly after made Mahomed Khan Atka^ auw 
governor of the Ponjab^ his prime minister, and conferred the government of Hb£' 
Halwah on his old preoq»tor» Pew Maihomed Khan, whom Behram Khan had, 
in a lit cf jealouey, driven into exila In 1561, while on a visit to a celebrated 
ahrine in Ajmeer, Akber married the daughter of Poorunmul, Rajah of Jeypoor, 
and enrolled both the rajah and his son among the nobles of his court. This 
is said to be the fii-st instance in which a Hindoo chief was ennobled or placed 
in any position of high trust under the government of the Great Mogul, Akber, 
before quitting Ajmeer. d**^patched Mirza Slmrl-n din Hoossein to invest the 
fort of Merta, l>elonging to Maldo, Rajah of Marwar; and then set out for Agm 
with such expedition that, by taking only six attendants, and travelling without 
interruption, he performed the distance of above 200 miles in three days. 
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^o.iuL The of Merta proved more ijUffieult than bad been anticipated. Two 
of the prinoipal Biypoot due& of Marwar had thrown themadvca into it^ and 

»i*9»oi conducted the defence with 80 much skill and valour that the mirza'a operational 
though earned on with great vigour, were completely It.ifflt J ^\fler carrying 
mines under one of the bastions, utid making a practicable breaeb, he advanced 
to the assault, but was repuLst d In the morning, wlien he was preparing to 
renew the assault, hv found th;it in the course of the night the Ttreacli liad })t>en 
built up. Soiiu' months had thus ])assed away when want of provisions 
compelled the garriw»n to capitulate. FavuuraMe terms were given; but 
one of the mjahs <h8<^laining to accept of them, collected oOO of his followers, 
and, after burning whatever they could not take with theui, rushed out and 
cut their way throqgh the enemy. About half the number succeeded ; the rest 
peridied. 

The war with Baz Bahadur, in Malwah, etill continued, though he was at 
last so closely pressed that he was obliged to se^ a refuge at Boorhanpoor, 
within the limits of Oanddsh. StiU, howev^. he had no thoughts of peace* 
and not only kept the country in a constant state of ferment and alanu by fre- 
quent incursions, but by means of an alliance with the rulers of Candeish and 
Berar, was enabled to take the field with so j>owerful an army that the Moguls 
were obliged to retreat before it. Peer Mahomed Khan fell back on Beezygur ; 
wlicn contrary to the advice of liis officci-s. lie te^^olved to risk an engagement 
He was ilefeated, and lr«t his life in attempting to cross the Nerbudda; while 
Baz Bahiulur continued the pursuit as far ius Agra, and once more became ma.ster 
of all Malwah in 1561. Ills triumph waa shurt lived, for the governor of Kalpce, 
being appointed to the command, expelled him a second time, and obliged him 
to flee to the mountsuui 
^l*^ One of tiie greatest difficdties with which Akbor had to contend, sMse from 
rivalry and strife among his leading cffioeia Mahomed Khan Atki^ who had 
been appointed wiinister at Delhi with the title of Shahab-tt-«Un, was high in 
fiwoar at court For this he was hated by Adam Khan Khoica, who endea- 
voured to undermine him; and for tliis purpose had recourse to intrigues, which 
only issued in his own disgraca He determined on revenge; and one day, while 
the minister was sitting in tlu; liall of audience reading the Koran, entered and 
saluted him. The minister continued, m was nmial in such cireiiTustnnce.s, to 
reail on without taking any notice of hia entrance, and Adam Khun, wlietlier 
irom momeutiiry impulse or jtremeditAticn, drew his da<^i^fer and .stablnd him 
to the heart.. Akber was sleepiiig in one of the inner apartments, and, heAring 
the noise iuid a.i>ceitaiiiing the cause, nished out in his sleeping drtm There 
ky the minister weltering in bis blood, while the murderer stood, as if stupified 
by his own atrocity, on an adjoining tetiaoe. Akber's first impulse wsa to 
dxaw his sword and put him to death, but^ reooUectiiig himselC he xetomed 
the sword to its scabbard. Adam Kluun took advantage of the interval to dasp 
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the kmg's hand and for mercy ; but he shook him off ia disgust, and ordered aj>. utL 
hk afttendjintB to do summary justice hy flinging liim ovier the parapet 

About this time Akber bimsdf njurowly escaped asasBsiiiation. A fiunous Akw 
chief of* Tuikestao, called MiEza ShuTf->ii-din Hoossem* ftmvnig^ from Lahoie st iMtMUm. 
AgOk, was received at court vitb gieat distinction; but shortly alter, bdng 
suspected oi tussstmaUe designs* fled to Ajmeer and went into rebdlion. On 
llie advance of the royal army he retreated to the frontioi-s of Giijerat. One 
of liis retaineiSi who happened to be in tlie neighboiu-hood of Delhi when the 
royal retinue was passing along the road, joined it ; and, looking upwards, fixed 
an nrrinv in his bow and pointed it towards the sky, as if he were going to shoot 
at some oliiect in the air, The attendants, thinkintr he was aiminsr at ;i bird 
did not iuteiieitj, and he bad time to lower the bow and lodge the airow deep 
in tlie flesh of Akber's slmulder. The nnsassin was immediately eut to j)ieces, 
and tiie arrow was with some difficulty extracted. The wound, tliough deep, 
did not prove serious^ and healed over in about ten days. 

Shortiy after Akber set oat from Agra on a hunting »cttTsi<ML This wis his hm 
ostensible object, but his real design was to nip in the bud an insuircction which 
was meditated by Abdollah Khan Usbek, the govmor ot Ualwah. He accord- 
ingly turned raddenly aside^ and, in spite of the rainy season, made an incunnon 
into that province. He had only reached Oojein when Abdollah Khan, taking 
guilt to himself, marched off with his forces and treasure for Guj^t Akber 
chivalrously pursued with a small body of horse, but met with so much opposi- 
tion that he was obliged to fall back on Mando. The annoyance caused by this 
Usbek was said to have given Akber a root«d dislike to the whole race ; and it 
was generally rumoured that he meant to seize and imprison all the Usbek chiefs. 
The consequence was a general Usbek revolt In a short time tlie insurgents 
mustered 40,000 horse, with wliich they i-avaged the territories of Berar aud 
Juanpoor. One of the leaders of the revolt was Asuf Khan Heroy, governor 
of Kuira. Shcnity after his iqvpointment he obtained permiaaioii to snhdue a 
country called Gunah, which was at the time governed by Dooigawatty, a ranee 
or Hindoo queen, as celebrated for beauty as for ability. The agg reo saon appears 
to have been unprincipled, for the only reason assigned finr it is that Aauf Khan 
had heard of tiie ridies of Qurrah. After several predatory ezcursions he invaded 
it with a force of about 6000 horse and infantry The queen opposed him with 
an army of 8000 horse aud foot^ and loOO elephanta The battle was .sanguinary 
and Well eontested, till the queen, who was mounts on an elephant, wa.s struck 
by an aiTOW in the eye and tlisabled fi-om giving orders. Determined not t^) fall OwtiioC 
into the hands of the I'neniy. she |ilueked a dagger from the girdle of her elephant dooi^ 
thiver and Ht;il)lK'd herself Her e^i|»ital was immediat^'ly taken by stonn, and 
her infant sou tiuiapled to death. Aiiuf Klian oi>uiin» d an immense booty in 
gold and jewels, but sent only a small part to the royal treasury, and was thus 
able, on joining the revolt^ to add krgely to its pecuniary resouroea 
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A-D. 15*1 Akber, finding that little progress was made by his officera in suppreaaing 
the revolt, determined to take the field in perwMi. A fever, with which he was 
ohWgeil him ta return to Agra, where he remained till April. 1566, awd 
i^u then resuiuL'il the campaign Taking a select body of horse, he prorppded l>v a 
forced march towanl Luekuow, in tliL- hope of Hiirpii.sing Sikimdnr Klmn ; ])ut 
that relit*! cliief, having received warning, evacuated the place and jnlned his 
confederates. Several uf these, worked u])oii liy emissaries iVoni Akber, whd 
tlways displayed great dexterity in breiiking up any confederacy formed against 
him, abandoned the oaoae as hopeleaa^ and made their snbmiaaiou ; but a formid- 
able opposition was atiJl offei«d by Bahadur Khan Seestany, who^ after cKMong 
the Jumna and raiaiog disfenrbanees in the Doab^ ^loountered the royalirt 
genen], Meer MouB-ooMIoolk, in the open field. The royaliats were at first 
successful; and, m ^ ^uU oonfid^oe of yvAory, oommenoed the pumiit without 
observing any order. Bahadur Khan immediately seized the advantage^ and 
dianged Ma defeat into a victory, so complete that Akber's first tidings of the 
result were received from Meer Mot2 himself, who never halted in his flight tUl 
he joined him at Canonge, with the wreck of his army. 
A wriom The loss w;ls gri'iitly aggravated by its indirect effecte — some of the confe^l- 

n(|i«it»i crates, who had niaile their submission. (i<mceiving new liopes, and again joining 
the revolt Among these wm Khan /Rinnan, who immediately occupied Ghazi- 
poor and the adjoming country. Akber set out against him with all expedition, 
but Bahadur Khan, taking advantage of his absence, advanced to Juanpoor and 
captured it by eacakde. This disaster seeming the more senous of the two, 
Akber retraced his ateps^ aad» by the jundxon of forces from the loyal provinoes. 
was soon at the head of an amy strong enough to eruah the rebdlion. Bahadur 
Khan aooordingly evacuated Juanpoor and fled toward Benares^ from which he 
sent an ofier of snbmiaaion. The offwr was accepted; fi)r all Akber's leanings 
were to the generous side, V»ut on tliis occasion his leniency was carried to an 
extreme. When the king, after having given his royal word of pardon, ordered 
lum and his Iwother Khan Zuman to appear at coiui,, the latter answered ' that 
sliame for liis pjust offences alone prevented him from appearing in the presence, 
till tii^i ' -'lunUd have convinced his nuijesty of his loyalty; bnt that when the 
king sliould return to A^va., botli he and his brother Bahadur Klmn would, nt a 
future time, pay their respects" There was no sincerity in thesje words, ior the 
brothers were only endeavouring to gain time, and took the first oppoitunity of 
revolting and seiciDg u|K)a Qurnih. 

The next quarter to whidi Akbw's attention was specially called was OabooL 
It was in the hands of his half-brother, Mahomed Hakim Hirsai who was 
threatened by Suliman Mirsa, chief of Budnkshan, and sent a message to Akber, 
earnestly soUdting bis aid. A strcmg rdnforoment was aooordingly sent; but 
before it arrived the struggle was over. Suliman Mirza Iiad made good hb 
threat by attai(^ng Cabool, and Mahomed Hakim Miiza had been compelled 
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to evacuate it In his retreat he took the direction of the Indus, and was aj>. im. 
ungmtefiil enough to endMToar to oompeDfiate liiiiaadf fiw tlte Ion of Gabool by 
seising upon Lahore. This he was more leadilj tempted to do, beoause he 
bddeved that Akber a hands wene fuUy ooeupied in the eastern provinces by the 
Usbeka The attempt upon Iiahore vas made; and, tfaouj^ it fiiiled. af^iear- AnatumiA 
anoes were so alanning that Akber postponed a projected expedition against die Lakoir 
Usbeks in the Doab. and in November, 1566, directed his march into the 
Punjab. In tlie dead of the night Mahomed Hakim Mirza was awakened by 
the noise of drums and trumj^ets; and, calling to ask what it meant, was told 
that the citizens of Lahore were manifesting their joy at the intelligence they 
had received of Akber's approach. Without waitinfr to learn more, lie mounted 
his st^^ed iu the utmost alarm, and, takinj,«: his cavalry along with him. was off 
on the instant tbr Cahool. i?\)rtunt' was tar more favourable to him than he 
deserved; for on amving he found that hid enemy, Suliman Mirza, hatl retired 
to Budukahan for the winter, leaving Cabool very iiu^ied'eetly defended. The 
consequence wa3» that he recovered it as quickly as he had kist it 

The absence of Akber in the Piiuiab was no sooner known to the Usbeks FMmMor 

lilt IMbdi 

than they put thonsrives in motion* took Oanoi^ and Onde, and extended nwik 
their cmquests in all (UrecUom. He therefore hastened back to Agn» and 
having cdleoted his troops^ set oat for Jnanpoor. Khan Zuman EJban» when 
this startling intelligence reached him, was engaged in laying siege to the fort 
of S h eei gn r. He immediately raised it, and, with his brother Baliadur Khan 
Seestany, who was besieging Kokk^ eroased the Ganges in full retreat to Malwab, 
intending either to join some insurgents who liad ap|>oared in tliat province, 
or to form an alliance with the kin^ of the DeccJin Akber, fully alive to the 
magnitude of the danger whioli thus threatened, determined, if possible, to 
overtjike liim Such was lia.ste that, on arriving at the ferry of Muneepoor, 
and liu ling no boats in readineiis, he mouuted ids elephant and phuiged into the 
stream. One hundred of his body-guard imitated his example, and though 
the water was then high, tliey all readied the opposite bank in safety. At the 
head of this small paity Akbtt* proceeded, and had aetually come in atg^ of the 
enemy's camp before he was reinforced by the garrison firmn Kurra. 

Ilie enemy, never imi^ning that Akber woidd venture to eross widioob his it« ">!> 
amy, felt perfectly seeuie, and had accordingly passed the night in festivity. 
They were first bmi^t to their senses by the (miinous sound the royal 
nukarOy or kettle drum. Though completely 8uq)riaed, Uiey were BO superior in 
numbers that the contest was for some time doubtful, and Akber was in great 
personal danger ; but his elephants, advancing rapidly into the midst of the 
confiised ma.s.'*. left the enemy no time to rally. Kh&n Zuman, while endeavour- 
ing t<» extract an arrow which had wounded him, fell with his horse, and was 
tramj)led to death by an elepliant His brother, £aliadur Khan, was taken 
prisoner; and on V>eing brougiit before the king, who aake<i him what ii^juiy he 
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JLlKun. had sustained to justiiy him iu again diuwing the sword, himply replied, " Praise 
be to God that he has rescued me onoe more to see your majesty's countenance." 
This unpiident hypocrisy had aavBd him on a farmer oocuicHi* hut it now proved 
imAvaOing; for some of the officers, afnud perhaps of a renewal of the king's 
ill-judged leniency, pat him to death without ordera The revdt of the Uabeki* 
being now oomidered at an end, Akber returned to Agra in July, 1567. 

'^^^ Akber neict nuodied against Bana Oody Sing, who bad hitherto reftsed to 
acknowledge the Mogol supremacy. He inime<llat^ ]\- directed his steps against 
Chittoor, in Bajpootana. The rana quitted it before his arrival, and retired 
into tlic mountains, but left it amply provisioned and strongly garrisoned by 
8000 Rajpoots. It was immediately invested by Akber, who«e Approaches are 
said to hfive iH^on maflo m the raost scieiitiHc niaiinor in the imxle recommended 
by Vauliiin, arel pnietise*! by the U'st cngiuetjrH of luaderii time-^ After arriving 
near tlio wails by means ui" 7.\g7ji'^ trenches and stuffed <^Mbion«, two mines 
were carried under babtioiLs, iilled with guinx>wder, and tired Tliu storuiing 
party advanced, and, finding a practicable breach, divided, with the view of 
entering both bieadm at once^ From some cause only <Mie of the mines had 
exploded, and the second divinon was doee upon the other when the second 
explosion took place, and 500 of the Moguls were blown into the air. The 
eonaeqnenoe was^ that both attacks fiuled 

Akwubocu Akbws spirit gsaeanHj rose with the difficulties he encountered, and be 

JagmiaL i||||ne<}iately began to run new mines and carry on other woika One even- 
ing while they were in progress, lie perceived Jagmul. the governor, superin- 
fimrltng the repair of the breaches by torch-light Seizing a matchlock from 
one of liis attendants, he fired with so sure an aim as to lodge tlie ball in 
Jagmul's foreheatl The garrison were at once seized with despair, and erecting 
a funeral pile fur the dead body of their chief, burned their wives and children 
alon:; u itli it. Akber, aware of what wtvi f^'oing on, ordered his men forward to 
the breaches under the cover of night. Not a suul appeared, and they entered 
the fort without opposition. The Rajpoots had retired to tlieir temples, and 
ibiexe^ disdaining to accept of quarter, perished to a man. 

ffiMrcta Akber s children had hithttto died: but in 15^, shortly after be had made 

a pilgrimage to a celebrated shrine at Ajmeer, and paid a visit to Sheikh Selim 
Chishty, in the village of Sikra, his fiivourite sultana gave birth to his son 
SeUm. In the following year another son, whom he called Hurad, was bom to 
him As both burths had taken place in the village of Sikra^ he regarded it as a 
particularly propitious spot, and selected it as the site of a city, which at a later 
period receiveil the name of Futtip>or. 

Gujerat had lung been torn by iiit+ stine factions, and also become a common 
asylum for all tlie chiefs who had risen in rebellion agjiin^^t Aklx-r's government. 
Having; tlierefure resolve" 1 to march against it in person, he »et out in Septem- 
ber, 157:^ Puttun and Ahmedabad fell into his liautk without a blow. At 
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Baroach and Surat matters wore a more threatening ap|>earance, Ibrahim a d. isti 
Hoossein Mirza being near the one, and his brother Mahomed Hoossein Mirza 
near the other, each at the head of an independent army. On Akber s approach o^inx. 
towards Baroach, Ibrahim sud- 
denly quitted the place, and set 
out by a circuitous route to 
reach the Punjab, where he 
hoped to raise an insurrection. 
Akber, informed of his inten- 
tion, immediately adopted one 
of those chivalric resolutions 
which, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess which usually attended 
them, cannot be jxistified against 
the charge of rashnesa It was 
nine o'clock at night when he 
heard of Ibrahun's departure. 
Immediately, taking only a small bo<ly of horse, he hastened off to intercejit 
his retreat On reaching the Mhendry, which runs by the town of Surtal, 
he found his party reduced to forty troopers, and saw Ibrahim on the opposite 
bank with 1000. At this moment Akber was joined by seventy additional 
troopers. He expected more, but refused to wait for tliem ; and crossing the 
river, he adv^ced to the charge. Many acts of individual heroism were 
performed, particularly by some Hindoo mjalis, who, jjroud of the oonfitlence 
which Akber had placed in them, were eager to justify it ; but none behaved 
more chivalrously than the king liimself, who repeatedly engaged the bravest 
of liis enemies single-handed, and charged right against Ibrahim, who, shunning 
the encounter, only saved himself by the fleetness of his horse. 

Satisfied with this achievement, Akber, instead of attempting to pursue the 8apprM>ioi> 
fleeing enemy, waited till his army arrive<l, and then proceeded to lay siege to »ou inUu- 
Surat. A valiant resistance was at first threatened ; but as soon as the batteries 
were ready to open, the inhabitants surrendered Meanwhile Ibrahim Hoossein 
Mirza carried out his scheme of attempting an in.surrection in the Punjab. On 
learning his arrival, Hoossein KooUy Khan, Akber's general, who was besieg- 
ing Nagarcote, immediately raised the siege an<l pursued him througli the 
Punjab to Tatta on the Indus He probably thought that he had made his 
escape, or believed Koolly Khan to be more distant than he was, for instead of 
continuing his flight, he set out on a liunting excursion. On his return he 



* Tilts tomb WW erecteil by .Akber to Sheikh Selim, 
in gntitaile for thi- prnycrs of the holy man. It is 
k very beantifiil little buildini;. in the centre of .t 
fine quMlr<ui^]e 575 f..-et square, surrounded by a lofty 



wall, with a magnificent cluUter all around witLia 
it. The BATcopbaguii rontaiuing the bo<ly is iiicloM>l 
within a screen r,f marble, earve.1 into lattice work, 
and inlaid with motLer-of-pMrl. 
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Ajxun. found hk cunp stonneti and bis brother MiUKOod Hooaaein a. prisoner. He 
reaolved to letriere the day or peiidi, and made many desperate oneelB; but 
being repulsed at every pointy desisted, and fled to Hooltaa Here^ after bdn^ 
severoly womided and taken prisons bya fieloocibeeh he was ddiverod np to the 
governor of Hooltan, who shortly aflter beheaded bun. His head was sent to 
Agra, and by Akber s order placed above one of its gates. 

faOaSmit'* ^"'^7' 1^73, the affairs of Gujerat were again thrown into disorder by 

the union of one of its former chiefs with Maliomed Hoo^in Mirm. These 
confederates, after nverranning several districts, felt stron!; enongli to attempt 
the siege v( Aliinetlahjul The presence of Akber seemed alis<:)Iute1y necessar}', 
but a formi«lal)le obstacle wan in the way. The rainy 8ea.s<.ni had commenced, 
and the march of a large armj- was impracticable. In these circumstances, he 
made oue of Lhoae decitiive movements for which he hud become fainoua Sending 
off a body of 2000 choaea horae, he followed rapidly with a r^inue of 800 
paeons^ chiefly noblee^ momited on ^amt^ and seoompaDied by led honea. 
Having oome up with the main body at Puttun, he fbond that his whole force 
mustered 8000. Without halting he set forward for Ahmedabad, while a swift 
measenger hastened befiwe to make the ^orison aware of his approadt The 
enemy fiiat learned it by the sound of h» drum ; and though astonished above 
measure, prepared for action Lea^^ng 5000 horse to watch the gates and pre- 
vent a sally, Mahomed set auk with 7000 horse. Akber at first waited, in the 
expectation that the garrison would join him , but on learning that this was not 
to be exj)ected, he crossed the river and drew up on the plain The battle wa.s 
fiercely contested, and was not decided till tlu; kini;, with his body-guard of 100 
men, made an attack in flank on Maliomed, wlio, losing all presence of ininfl, 
turtiefl his back imd fled The rout now became general. Mahomed, wouuii«l 
iu the face and mounted on a horse which had also been wounded, attempted to 
leap a hedge, bat both Mi, and be was made prisoner. Several penons laying 
claim to the honour ci the o^ptore, Akber put the questiott to himself— Who 
took you?" Ifohomed, holdii^ down his head, replied, " Nobody. Hie curse 
of ii^;ratitude overtook me." He spoke truth, and pmd the penalty j for before 
Akber had given any orders respeetang him, Rajah Ray Sing, in whose diaige 
he had been left put him to death. The siege of Ahmedabad was immediatdy 
nused, and Akber entered it in triumpli 

Rawitiii In the course of this year Da wood Khan, son of Suliman Kimny, ruler of 

"*"^' Bengal, took up arni'^ Moonyiin Khan, sent by Akber agaimt him, defeated 
him in several actions, and compelled him to sign a treaty. Akber, di.sliking 
the terms, refused tn r;itify it, and iuaisteid that Dawood Khan should either be 
ex()cllril or obliged to pay tribute. He pruinised the latter, but it was merely 
to gain time; and as .soon as he thought himself strong enougli, lie resuuie<l 
hostilities. Hoonyim Khan again defeated him, took his fleet of boats, and, 
after crossing the Ganges, laid si^ to Patna. Akber. thinking lus presence 
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required, left A^ra in the middle of the rains, and set out with an many troops a.d. m». 
M ooald be ooibvked in 1000 boata On arriving within a few miles of Patna 
he had the aatiflfiMstioii to leam that» in oonfleqnenoe of Moomyim's suooeaa^ it was 
am the point of bdng evacuated. Hajeepoor, on the opposite aide of the Oaages^ 
also yielded without nostaaoa Dawood Khan, thus defbated at all points^ Bw«itiii 
wished to make teima; hat Akber insiated on hia imooiiditional aalnniaEdcni, at 
the aame time obaemng to hia meaaenger, " Tell Dawood Khan I hare a thou* 
sand men in my army as good as h^ and if he is diaposed to put the point to 
issue in ain^ combat. I will m3rself meet him." Dawood Klian had no idea of 
this manner of settling the contest, and made a precipitate retreat to Bengal 
In tlie pursuit ^OO of liLs elephants were tiiken Akber now returned to Agra ; 
and Moon vita Khan, ooutinuing to prosecute the subjugation of Bengal, obliged 
Dawocxl Klian t») 
take refuge in 
Orissa Ultimately 
he was overtaken 
on the dunrea of the 
Bay of Bengal, and 
ob%ed to aobmii 
The terms were 
that he ahonld re- 
linqniah all pretrai- 
sioas to Bengal and 
Behar, but retain 
Orissa and Cuttack. 
Moony iin Klianwas 
appointed governor 

of Bengal, and removed the seat of f^'oveminent from Khowaspoor Tanda to 
Goor, wliich had Ijeen tlie capital till it was abandoned on account of its in- 
aalubrity. He had better have left matters as he found them, for lie soon 
feXL a victim to the climate, and was succeeded by Hoossein Koolly Khan, a 
Toorkoman, who bote the title of Khan Jehan. 

Befiire Hooasein Koolly Khan had taken aetoal poe ocBM on of hia government^ ifc-p- 
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' " Taking the extent of the niina of Goor at the 
reuonable calooUtioD, it ie not leu than fifteen 
odlM iu leugth (extflnding along the old bank of Iho 
QuflM), and from two tothrM in kraodlii. 8v««nl 
trilhlH atnd on |iart of its die; the rmii^nder is 
cIUmt aOTiNd with thick foreat, the habitotioiu of 
tigon Mid other beaiif« of prev. or become arable 
hod, whaM toll is chiefly oompoMd of briok-diut. 
Tho principal rains an a moaqoo, linod widi blaok 
marbla elaborately wrought, and two (ratea of the 
citadel, which are utrikingly grand and lofty. Them 
fabrics, ami S' liif fi'w otbera, appear to owe their 
duration to the nature uf thoir matarials, which are 



lose nuirkeUblc ami more diflcnlt to separate, than 
tboae of the ordinary brick-building«, wLicb havo 
been, and eoattnoo to bo an artielo of laorchaodiae, 
md m tnoiportod to Moonbadahod, Valda, Mid 
otbar plaou, for the purpoaes of bailding. The situa- 
tion of Goor was highly convenient for tlie capital 
of n<Mi.i;»l and Rehar aji united nnder one eoveru- 
meut, being nearly cantrical with napoct to tbo 
populous parts of tboaa ptoviaoM and near tbo 
jnnetion of tbo pvinetpal riren that oompoae that 
extnordinary inland navigation for wiiieh thoao pn»> 
Tinces are fumed.''— SfajorltainiU, qnotad in Thorn* 
ton'a OoMtterr </ India, 
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A D iflH. Dawood Khftn, having leagued with aeveni A%liaa ctuefi» appeared at the head 



of 50,000 hone^ and retook the greator part of Bengal His poeaesBioii, however, 
was only momeiitaiy; foar, in a batUe fought shortly after, he was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. The insurreotkm was still headed by some 
A^^ian diiefi, and sevwal eanguinaiy battles were fought; but ultimately the 

iwkd Moguls proved everywhere triumphant The fort of Rhotan, in Beliar, which 

' Is* 

had long held outi was obliged to surrender; and Bengal and Behar were 
formally incorporated with the empire of the Great Mogul, though they both 
continued to lie, from tiinf to time, the seat^i of fnnnidable insum-ctiona 
These had hitherto for the most ji.irt c>ri<,nnated with Afghans, whci I n^l tied 
thitht-r wlu'ii the Afghan (l\iiiuity wan driven from the throne of Delhi ; \mt 
when their liostility ha<.l ceawt'd to be fonnidable, the Mogul cliiefs tlienibelves 
began to give considerable trouble, first quarrelling \Yith Akbers financial 
arrangements, and then making open war by appearing in the field in 1579, 
with an army of 30,000 men. After an intestine war, which the Alg^ums again 
endeayoured to turn to aooount^ tranquillity was restcMPed. 
Akber While Akber's offioeis wwe thus occupied in Bengal, he was himsdf obliged 

tba Pa^iM^ to march to the nc^'westem provinces^ in consequenoe of a new attempt by 



htt hs]f-brotii«r. Mahomed Hakim Miiza, to make himsdf master of part <rf the 

Punjab. Mahomed had arlvanced as fiur as Lahore and hud siege to it, when the 
arrival of Akber at Sirhind disconcerted all his schemes, and be hastened back 
to Cabool. He had so often before escaped in the same way, that Akber deter- 
mined not to let him off so easily ; and after crossing the Inrhis, continued bis 
march upon Cabool itself, which lie entered in triumph in 1579 Mahomed wa.-i 
now at his mercy; but, on making his suhmission, rec<*ive<l uiore favourable 
terms than he (K««rved, and was left in possession of his capital, wliile the royal 
army set out ou itii return. On this occasion ^Ucber built tlie fort of iVttock ; a 
short time after he built the fort of Allahabad, at the junction of the Jumna 
and Qangea 

Nowtronbia* Altor MooKuffor Shsh, the former ruler of Ouierat had been forced to 
abdioatOb he was tsken to Agra^ and so far ingratiated hinudf with Akber that 
he was presented with an extensive domain, and aUowed to reside ttp(m it. He 
ssMned satisfied; but in 1581, wh^ new troubles arose in Qujcxatk he was 
worked upon by some of the insm^nts, nnd suddenly quitted Hindoostan for 
the purpose of attempting to recover his lost throne. Thus hea<led. tlie insur- 
rection soon became formidable, and the royal generals were obliged to retreat 
northwards to Puttun, leaving MoozufTur in possession of Alimedabad, Raroach, 
and nearly the wholw of the province An army, sent under Mirza Klian, so!i 
of the late Behram Khau, recovered a large portion of what had been lost; but 
MoozufTur, retiring into the more inaccessil>Ie pails of the peninsula, maintained 
himself in u kind of independence for several years. 

In 1585, Maliomed Hakim Mirza having died, Aklter immediately set out 
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to take posse&sion of Cabool. In this he found no difficulty; but he immediately a d. isst 
afler undertook another task, wliich brought him into collision with tribes of a 
more wailike character than he had previously encoimtered, and calle<l for his Akw« 
utmost skill and prowess. Cashmere, with its beautiful valley, tempted his incau«i 
ambition, and he resolve<l to make a conqxiest of it Tlie circumstances were 
favoiuable ; for dissensions had broken out in the reigning family, and the whole 
kingdom was torn asunder by contending factions. But the facilities for con- 
quest thus afforded were greatly counteracted by the physical features of the 
country. It lies embosomed among lofty mountain chains, and is accessible 
only through ])eriloas passes. At first Akber, then at Attock. was contented to 




ArrocK, tram Vfmt Itenk of ttia Oougvi — VigiM'i Vuit to Gbuzni. 

send forward a detachment of his army. It succeeded in penetrating through a 
pass which had not been guardetl ; but a threatened want of provisions, and the 
sudden setting in of winter with a heavy fall of snow, so intimidated the officers 
in command that they hastily concluded a treaty by which Cashmere nominally 
acknowledged the Mogul .supremacy, but was left, in every other respect, in full 
possession of its former independenca 

Tins treaty was utterly at variance with Akber's views ; and he therefore r«»hmere 
not only refaseil to ratify it, but. in the following year (1587), sent a second 
invatling army, the commander of which, by dexterously availing himself of the 
inte.stine cEssensions, was admitted within the passes without a struggle, and 
aft<;rwar«ls ma<le an easy conquest. The king, ha\nng been captured, was 
enrolled among the nobles of Delhi, an<l sent to live on a domain assigned him 
in Behar Cashmere, robbed of its iudejKjndence, which it had maintained for 
nearly 1000 years, became merely a Mogul pnnnnce. 

The struggles in thus quarter were not yet over; for Akber's ambition campaign 
extended to the subjugation, not merely of Cashmere, but of the Afghan t^I!^'(^e« 
mountain districts which encircle tlie plain of Peshawer. The most jwwerful 
of the Afghan tribes in this direction were the Yoosoofzj'es or Eusofzeis, who 
possessed the northern part of the Peshawer plain, and the moimtain terraces 
which rise above it and stretch back to the snowy ridges of the Hindoo Koosh. 
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A.D. isoi. The Mogul army employed in the expedition agtiinst tliis Afghan tribe was 
commanded hy Zein Klian Koka, who allowed himself to be completely defeate<l, 
and had great dilliculty in reaclung the royal camp at Attock. Rajah Beerbul, 

a special favourite of Akber, perished on this 
occasion ; and the monarch had thus to endure, 
not merely the mortification of defeat, but the 
deep grief, which he could not but feel, at the 
loss of one of his most valued frienda The 
Yoosoofzyea, having failed to improve Uieir 
Nactory, were ultimately obliged to make some 
sort of submiswion, which appears to have been 
more formal than real. The Roshnyes or Rooshe- 
nias, another of the mountain tribes, headed by 
a leader of the name of J elala, made a still more 
valiant defence, but were also at last obliged to 
submit. While this Afghan contest was being 
waged, Akber waa extending and consolidating 
his empire in other directions. Taking advan- 
tage of dissensions in Scinde, he in 1591 sent 
Mirza Khan with an inva<ling army from Lahore, 
to enter it from the north, and lay siege to the 
fort of Sehwan. Mirza Jany Beg, then ruling 
Scinde made in Sciiide, advanccd with a numerous army and a train of artillery. After 
arriving within twelve miles of the Mogul camp, he sent forward 100 boats 
filled with artillery- 
men and archers, - - - 
to make an attack. 
Mirza Khan had 
only twenty - five 
boats at command; 
but, taking a<ivan- 
tage of tlie night, 
came upon the ene- 
my by Hurj)ri.se, and 
compelled him to a 
precipitate flight. 
Mirza Jany Beg be- 
came, in future, 
more cautious; and 
having brought 

down his whole fleet, lamlc d on a swampy ground, whici>, at high water, became 
inaccessible. Here he successfully resisted nil att^'mpts to dislodge him; and 
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at the saine time, while lie kept his own communications (ipen, w> interrupted a d isw. 
those of tlie MoguL^, that they were nnahle to obtain the noce.ssary suppliea In 
these cu'cumstances, Miii^i Klian hiuX no alternative hut to divide his army, 
taking part of it to Tatta, wMle the remainder continued the tiiege. Mirza 
Jany B^, thtw tempted to aasume the offenaive. lost the advantages of his 
positiao, and wae finally eaugfat in a tnp^ which otnnpdled him to aooq)t of 
any tenna <^ peace that the Moguls dioee to dictate. His kingdom became a 
Mogul province^ and he himself exdianged his positioii as a king for that of 6r*t 
an officer in the Mogul aervica In this war he is said to have mpbyed some 
Portuguese soldiers, and to have had 200 natives dreaeed as Euxopcatia These 
may l)e regarded as the first Sepoys in India. 

It has been mentioned how Hoomayoon, Akber'a father, after obtaining KtadAu 
military aid from the Shah of Pei-sia, on condition of inakinor the conquest ftwanmi. 
of Kandaliar, and eediii<^' it that monarch, refuseti to tultil his agreement, 
and kept the conquest to iauibeiil Internal troubles preventeil the shah from 
resenting' tiie itijastice at the time; but the circumstauceii afterwanls became 
favonrahle, and Kamlidiaa- juu-^d to Persia tihortly after Akber's accession. It 
remained in this position till 159-t, when Akber, turning the Persian dissensions 
to account, was able to make lumadf nusfeer both of the town and teiritory 
without being obliged to sfarike a blow, the Pevnan prince who held the fort 
being contented to escfaange his poaseBsion for the govemmmt of Mooltan and 
a oommand in the Mogul army. 

In the whole of India north of the Nerbiidda» Mogul supremacy was now Akweiain.. 
completely established. It was otherwise in the Deccan ; and to it, therefore, '"!'uT^' 
Akber's attention was now earnestly tumetl In 158G lie had availed himself of '^^^^ 
an opportunity to interfere in the internal concerns of Ahmednuggur ; and had 
endeavoured, though withotit success, to aid a claimant in obtaining the tlirone. 
In 1590 he had recourse to a much more formal proceeding, and sent ambassa- 
dors to four ditferent courtft — iVsseer and BoorhanjXKir, Ahmednuwpir. Bejapoor, 
and Bhagnagur, tlie mixleni Hyderabad — demanding:; an acknowledgment of 
his supremacy. VVlicu a common refusal was given, he only receive*! the answer 
which he had anticipated, and for which he was prepared. For the avowed 
purpose of reducing them to subjection, Mizsa Khan was immediately sent 
south with sn anny. He proceeded first to Manda Meanwhile a meaaenger 
had arrived fnm Booihan, King of Ahmednuggur. wbo had lived for some time 
in exile at Akber's courts announdng his entire submisBioa His death having 
taken place ahmrtly after, in 1694, and his son and successor having Men in 
battle^ a disputed sueoesanon took phuse, and the minister, who ftvowted the 
claim of a boy of the name of Ahmed, applied for aaaistance to Akber*s son. 
Prince Murad Mirza, then in Oujerat The pn'nce, by his father's orders^ 
immediately put his army in motion and marched for Uie Deccan, taking the 
direction of Ahmednug;B;ur 

Vol. I. IS 
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A.D. iSM. The miimter, Meeim Muiijii, whu called iii tliis I'urei^ aid, bad repented of 
the stop, and ih«refare prepared to meet the prince aa if he had flome not «s an 
aivaofAii ally, but aa an eatmy. Having pvoviaioned and otherwiae prepared for tbe 
defence of Ahmednuggur. be gave the coimmiuid of it to the F^nnoeaa Chand 
'Beeby» who had been queen and dowager-regent of the neigbbouriimf kingdom 
of B^apoor, and mardied toward tbe Bejapoor frontier with the remainder 
of the army. Prince Mimtd Miraa and Mina Ehaa iMving united their fimeak 
met tbe altered drcumstances by Ia>-ing aside thor ostenaible charaeter as 
auxiliarifs, and assuming that of principals in the war. 
HMobDiitf Chand i^eeby, equally prepared ie act her part, and when the Moguls opened 
BMby. tfie nwf^e of Ahincdnnj^ir, ma^le a mof^t resolute defence, counterworking their 
luiiK's, su]H'niiUn(iin^' the ivpuiring of breaches, and often maldu|; her apj>eiir- 
ancc. swi ud iii luuid, to auimate the garrison when their spirits began to fail- Not 
eoiiteutcd with thus resisting in tlie fort, she entered into correspondence with 
the neighbouring kings; and, by vivid description of the common danger by 
which they were tlireatened, succeeded in forming a confederacy which levied 
a powo^tal anny for the purpose of advancing to her relief The Moguls, anxioua 
to effect a capture b^iro thia army oould arriTe, fired their minea, whidi blew 
up about eij^ty feet of the wall, and threw the garriaon into such conatexnatioa 
that they would have given up the place bad not Chand Beeby, appearing 
among them with a veO on her 6oe and a naked sword in her hand» ammated 
them to new exertions. She caused guns to be bron^t to bear on the aaeail- 
ants, and stones to be hurled upon tlicm, so that the ditch was filled with their 
dead. During the night she stood by tlie breach, superintending the workmen, 
and did not depart till she had seen it built up to such a heiglit as to be no 
longer ])nirticable. It was now the turn of the Moguls to be dlslteurtened ; 
arirl Priace Murad wa<? glad to oonehidi' a pcarc whieh left Ahmednu^^r and 
ita dependenciL's entire in the hands of it.s native sovereign, and oidy required 
him to renoniUH^ *>me obs>uh-te or miavaihihle claim on the Uu'one of Bcran 
Akber* rtouuer was this treaty mtitieil tiian tlie dii>i>etLsions among the princes of 

!^iu|Mig» the Deccan, which had only been suspended by a common danger, again broke out 
'^^^ Among other follies* they voluntarily aaaumed the offeoave against the Great 
Mogul ; and, in the very &ce of their recent eugagementk marched a hostile (arce 
into Beiar. Akber had thus only too good ground for intei£Bring; and he 
aoeordini^y resolved, in 1599. to take the field in penon. One canae of thia 
resolution la nid to have been the dedre to divort hu thoug^tsb and lighten tbe 
grief which he felt for the loss of his second son. Prince Mnrad, who had died 
of a sudden illness. Another care weighing heavily upon him was the miscon- 
duct of his eldest son. Prince Selim. He had formally appointed him his suc- 
cessor, and treated liim with the utmost indulgence, but met w\tli a most 
ungratt'tul ri.'tiini. 'I'he prince had heeome the slave of intoxiejition, and under 
its iutiuence was hurried into several crimes. One of these was treason, which 
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Jie earned so fiur that it had aamimed the form of open revolt^ irom which, how- a.d. i«b 
ever, aeoond and better thoughts induoed him to deast Another crime whidi 
stains his memoiy, is the share he had in the mnrder of Abidfiul, who 
had long been his Ihther's &voarite mmister, and is still celebrated as the his- 
torian of bis reign. Abul&ad wu returning from the Deccan when he fell into Ai»«iiui. 
jin arabuacade, which Nareing Deo, Rajah of Orcha, in Bun li Iciind, li.id laid for ^^^.i 
him, at the instigation of Prince Selim, and fell fighting valiantly. Had Akber 
l>een aware of the share which h'ls son had in thia atrocity, he would probably 
have taken efTectnal .ste|).s to disinherit him ; since, without this additional 
aggravation, tlie ti«rm^'-i so affected him that he wept bitterly, and jmssc^d two 
days and ui;.,'hts without sli'cp Tiiis fii-st paroxysm over, lie vowed ^^•\\■n^^.;, 
and took it hy intlicting ou Nai-aing Deo and all Im race severities of whicli hia 
reign happily aifoitk few examplea 

In the south Akbcr's usual good fortune had attended him ; hia arms, though Akher* 
not imifonnly, were so generally suocessfol, that most of the princes haatened to tTuT* 



make therr submission; and he returned to Agra in 1602, so satisfied with the 
result^ that in a proclamation which be issued, he assumed, in addition to his 
othw titles, that of Prince of the Deocan. Wlule thus at the head of a mighty 
onpire, of whidb he had himself been the main ardiitect. and surrounded by a 
niagniHcence which few if any sovereigns have ever equalled, Akber, in his 
declining y^irs, was far from happy. He had scarcely ceased to mourn for his 
second s^-n, wlien liis third son, Prince Daniel, whose mnrria^p in 1604 he had 
celebrat-ed with ^reat festivities, died within a twelvemontli, the victim of his 
own (hunken liabits. But his sorrow (or the dead members of his family Wius Hi«tioo»«rtiu 
not iio distress iiig as the shame and agony ]>roduced by the musa>uduct of the 
living. Selim, his only surviving son and destined successor, after a promise of 
reform, had simk deeper than ever in bis vicious courses, acting habitually with 
the caprice of a ma^nn^w and the cruelty of a tyranb A quarrel with hia own 
son Khcaroo had audi an effect on that youth's mother, that she destroyed her- 
self by poison. Akber, who had through life manifested the greatest decisbn. 
seems now to have hesitated as to his future anangementa He shuddered at 
the thought of being succeeded by Selim, and yet in Khosroo, Selim^s didest son, 
he beheld the very ini.'^ions which disgraced Selim himself There was a third 
son, Khurram. He had entwined liimself around the heart of his grandfather, 
but the fearful consequences of a disputed succession appear to have deterred 
him from m ikin^^ any destination iti liis favour. Amid those distrejising' trials 
and peiplexities, iiis health Ix-n^an visibly to <rive way, and after an illne.'w, 
during the luat ten days of wliich he was contined to lied, and employed much 
of his time in giving; f^'oud counsels to his son. he expired on the 13th of uu »toiUJi. 
October, 1 605. Of the Bixty-foui" yeais of Ids life, tilly-oue had been spent on 
the throneL He was buried near Agnt, in a tomb coninatiiy of a solid pyramid, 
surrounded by doisters, galleries^ and domes, and of sudi immense dimensionsk 
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A.D. mi that for a year or two after the conquest of the surrounding territory by the 
B)-iti.sh, a whole European regiment of dragoons waa ijuartered in it. 




Maom>lkdm or KMri»a« Aebu at Bmcvkmu.'— Fiuib an OrieaUl dnwiag In EMt Iadi« Houm. 



AV.Jortpcr Alcbcr Ls described a;3 of a manU', atldetic, and handsome form, fair com- 
•ndviiB- plexion, pleasing features, and captivating maunera In early life hi.s tastes 

were somewhat epi- 
curean, and he indulged 
in wine; in his latter 
years he was abstemious, 
both in meat and diiuk. 
He had no vindictive- 
ness in his nature ; and, 
however much he might 
have been provoked, was 
always ready to extend 
pardon to every one who 
asked it His courage 
was so decided as often 




AKBn'ii ToManoxK at SecuxDitA.i-OrieuUl drawing, Eut India Ilonas 

to amount to rashness ; and the chivalrous prevailed so much in his temper, that 



' llie toiub of Akb«r at Socuudra, near Delhi, i*, 
like all hia baildinga and doings, exceptional, and 
unlike tboM of any of liiti race, but Btill of great mag- 
nificence. The iouib is pyramidal in external form. 
Tlie outer or lower terrace is 320 feet iK]uare by 30 
feet in height, and its architecture is bold and massive. 
On this terrace stands another far more ornat«, mea- 
luring IdC feet on each side, and 14 feet 'J inches in 
height. A third and a fourth of similar design, and 
respectively 15 feet 2 inches and 14 feet G inches high, 
stand on this, all these being of red sandstone. Within 
and above the last is a white marble incisure 157 feet 
each way, or, externally, just half the length of the 



lowest terrace. The outer wall of this is entirely com- 
|xMed of marble trellis-work of the most beautiful 
patterns. In.«ide it is surroauded by a colonnade of 
the same material. In the centre of this cloister, on 
a raised platform, is the tombstone of the founder, a 
splendid piece nfthe most beftutiful aralnisquo tracery 
(see accomjmnying engraving). This, however, is not 
the true burial place ; but the mortal remains of tliia 
great king repose under a far plainer tombstone, in a 
vaulted chamber in the basement, 35 feet square, 
exactly under the simulated tomb that adorns the 
summit of the mausoleum." — Fergusson's Iland-Dook 
of Atxhittdwe, 
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he often underwent great toik end t»q)oaed himflelf to grmi periJa, liroin a mera a.d. uh. 
love of adventora His mteUeet^ though not of the fint order, waa ranarkably 
acute, and nothing pleased him more than diacaaEdons of a meCaphymcal and 
pnssling natura When not actually engsged in these d w CT W W0M i| he 'loBgyit ed 
to be present at them as a listener; and amused himself with the wian^ings of 
philosophical or religious seets^ wlicjse leaders he on Tarious oocaoons summoned 
to court for this very purpose. One of the most remarkable of these discussions 
took place when lie held a meeting of Mahometan doctors and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, and ilehule<l tho latter by pretending to have some idea of becoming 
a Christian con veil The truth seom-i to be, that he had f<nv seii ii-; <Y)nvictions 
of any kind, and employed his acutenesa, not so much for the puii>u8e of disco* 
verili;.(, JUS of t'v;i(Iiii;j; tnitli. 

Ill private lil'ti he was a kind and indulgent parent, and a generous, warm- AkUw* 
hearted, and strongly attached friend. Indeed, it may be truly said, that the 
only real griefs wbieh he suffered through life bad their souroe in these two 
rdationa As a military oommandftr, he takes lugh tank. He did not fight 
many great battles, but often, after some of his ablest offioem had fought and 
lost them, he no sooner made his appearance in the field than fortune^ which 
had faiwkett them, seemed to return, and defi»t was converted into victmy. 
In the cabinet he was still more snooessfol than in the fiehl ; and posseHed in 
the hi^rlu 'st degree the art of winning the affections of all with whom he came 
in contact, and rendeiing their varied talents and influence subservient to the 
advancement of liis service For the first time Mahometans and Hindoos were 
seen, dut iiig liis rei;Lcn. workinor harmoniously together, while holding places of 
honour and trust near the throne. 

Akhers best faim; is fDundfd on his internal administration, into which so '"''■^"•i 
many important iuipruveiueuts were intr(.»(luml, tlmt it would he dittieult to uou. 
enumerate them Suffice it here to siiy. that in every de]>artmeut of the state, 
buuness was conducted on rational, liberal, and tolacant principles; justice 
was administered impartaally among all daases of sutgecte^ without reference to 
birth QT rdigious profession; and the revenue was raised in the manner sup* 
posed to be most eqiutable and least oppxeeeive. Having first fixed a unifiHrm 
standard of measurement^ he carefully aaootained the extent and rdative pro* 
ductiveneas of eadi landed tenemenii, and Uien feirly apportioned the amount 
of taxation which each ought to bear. In this way there was little room fer 
feiVouriUam ; and a burden which, while it lay equally upon all, was not excea- 
sive in its amount, was borne easily and without grudging* 

In connection with Akber's revenue esystem may be mentioned his adminis- w^i^nof 

the Moc^tl 

trativo divisions of the empire into provinces or »ubalis, each of wliich was emj^Mo 
govenu;d by a head offiror called a mhtihdar, whose powers were eqxiivident ti> 
those of a viceroy, all authority, civil as well as militarv. within the jirovince 
being vested in him Subordinate to the subahdar, though appointed not by 
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A.D. 1806. liim, but by the king, was an officer, with the title of dewan or dituan, who 
luul the superintendence of all matters of revenue and finance. The subalis, 
originally fifteen, were, in consequence of odditionid conquests, raised to eigh- 
teen. Of these twelve were in Uiudoostan and six in the Deccan, 
liberal Among tho enactments of Akber which deserve notice for their humane and 

beri na«. liberal spirit, and at the same time throw some reflection on the tardy legisla- 
tion of the British government on the S2ime subjects, are his prohibition of the 
burning of Hindoo widows against their will, and his permitting them to 
marry agtiin, though the Hindoo law expressly forbids it. The same humane 
and liberal spirit appears in his prohibition of tho jez'ui or capitation tax on 
infidels, which had i)laced an enormous, irresponsible, and much-abused power 
in the hands of fimatical Mahometans ; and in the abolition of the practice of 
making slaves of prisoners taken in war — a practice under the cover of which 
not only the wive^j and chiKIren captured in camps or fortified places, but the 
peaceable inhabitants of any hostile comitry, were seized and carried off" into 
slavery. These enactments gave grievous ottence — ^those affecting the Hindoos 
being odioas to the Brahmins, and those which laid r&straints on the Mahome- 
tans being seized upon by the Mollahs, and urged as a proof that Akber himself 
was an infidel. A still stronger proof was suppo.sed to be found in a matter of 
court etiquette, on* which Akber seems to have insisted with more pertinacity 
than is easily reconcilable with his usual moderation. He had a dislike to the 
beard, and would scarcely admit a person who wore it to his presenca Unfor- 
tunately his feeling in this respect was in direct opposition to an injunction of 
the Koran ; and several of the more zealous Mahometan chiefs chose rather to 





Talacb or AKBrR, Fum(>x>n SiKiu —Prom an ori^nal drawing hj Cupi R. Smith, Uth Regiment. 

forego the honours and pleasures of the court than conform to a regulation, the 
obser\'ance of which seemed incompatible with orthodoxy, 
ntap^ibiw Among the public works executed during the reign of Akber, are the walls 
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and citadels of Agra and Allahabsul, tho foundation of the city of Futtipoor a d. laos. 
on the site of tlie village of Sikra, for wliich, as the biith-phice of two of liia ~ 
sons, he had conceived a strong partiality ; the splendid jwdace erected in that 
city for his own residence, and near it a mos(iue remarkable for the beauty and 
majestic proportions of its architecture; and the white marble mosque and 
palace of Agra, in both of which simplicity and elegance are happily combined. 




CuALxn SrrooM, AixahabaixI— Dauieir« OrieuUl Soenarjr. 



Another work of Akber, though not strictly of a public nature, is the tomb of 
his father Hoomaj'oon at Delhi. Its commanding i)ositi(m, its magnitude and 
solidity, and its stuj>endoas dome of white marble, have long made it celebrated 
n.s one of the greatest of his stnictures ; while a new intere-st ha-s recently been 
given to it as the scene of the captm'e of the last and, all tilings considered, the 
most worthless rei)resentative of the Great Mogul — the present (January, 1858) 
so-called King of Deli)i. It would be mj|)ardouable, in refeiring to the per- 
formances of Akber's reign, not to mention another work which, though of a 
very different nature from any of the above, might have shed greater lustre on 
his reign than the most celebrated of them This work was a translation of the nu order fnr 
gaspeLs into Persian. It was undertaken by Akber's special directions, and in- tnuulation 
trusted to a Portuguese missionary, who, unfortimately, insteatl of executing it go,,"|, 
faithfully, committed what is cjilled a ])ious fraud, and produced a spurious 
translation, disfigured and adulterat^id by lying Popish legends. The sad con- 
sequence Ls, that a work which, is.sue<l under the aaspices of the Great Mogul, 
might have given a knowledge of pure Christianity in influential quarters which 
could not otherwise be reached, has only had the effect of presenting it under a 
debased and polluted form. 

' "Tho most beautiful thing (at .Mloliabati] w°aa twonty-four; abovo this, supported by the inner colou- 

the pavilion of the Chaleea Sitoon. or forty pillars, nade, was an upi>er range of pillars crowne<l by a 

no called from having that nniiilier on the principal dome. This buildinf? has entirely disappeared, its 

floor, disponed in two concentric octagonal ranges ; materials being wanted to repair the fortificatioDS." 

one intarnal of sixteen pillars, the other outside of — FerguBson'M Hand -Book of ArthUecturt. 
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Uodem ladl* -'ClHUigN in Ch* nod* of interootme with the East— Monopolies ectMblU)iel by t1l« 
V.>n<<tianM, th'^ G.^'noe^o, and oth«r Italuui npoUioi— DoabUng of Um Gape of Good Hope— 
PortugUMo progress in India. 



Cim. 

A U. MO. 



N the time of the Roman emperor Justinian, wlien the Ftji-siuna, by 
w t«tabliahing a monojwly of the Indian tnule alotiy; the rviuU^ which 
K led most directly to Constantinople, had i-aitjcd Lhc [Jiiee of silk euor- 
|l[ mously in that luxurious <»pital, the opportune arrival of two F^SBian 
IMMl raonks dissipated the aJann which had begun to prevail, by showing 
how an ailequate supply might he obtained at home. In the ooune of thdr 
labcois as Chrtatian nussiafnarieB; they had penetrated into Ghina^ and beoome 
induin tr>d» aoqiuunted with the whole piooeaa of the ailk manufacture, from its ooramenoe* 
jmuuihi ment in the rearing of olk-wonns^ to ita tennination in the finidied product. 
Their information attracted general attention ; and the emperor, fully alive to 
ite importance, determined immediately to act upon it With this view the 
monks, under his aiispices, paid a second visit to Cliina, and retut tied with 
auk-wamM :i supply of the cj^:^ of the silk worm, concealed in the liollow of a oiuo. The 
bnn«bti» w()nn<« hntched from these eggs being carefully reared, multiplied so inpidly 
that in u short time Greece, Sicily, and Italy were both prDiUu ing luw silk, and 
manufacturing it oxi an extetisive scale. One branch of the Indian trade was 
thus in some degree superseded, but the others which i-emained were still auffi- 
<a&A to create a large demand, and e^te to atrenuoua ezeitaons fbr the purpose 
of mipplyiug it In this way the ancient channels of intexooune were again 
partially opened, and Indian products woe ii*ginntng to flow into Europe by 
the inland and maritime routes which Iiaye beoi already described, when new 
obstacles of a veiy formidable diameter were suddenly interposed. 
ciongMin The Mahometan imposture, after spreading like wild -fire over the whole 
(adiiui of Arabia, continued its conquests in all directions, and soon placed Iwtli Persia 
and Egypt under the absolute control of its fanatical adherents Tlie fierce ani- 
mo<(ities thus engendered, left no room for friendly iutercoimjc between those 
who regarded Mahomet as a propliet, find tliose who knew him to be an impus- 
tor. Extenninatinn^ warfare alone was thuuglit of. and continued to nige with 
the utmost furv In these circumst^incei*, as the demand for iuustern products, 
originally eonliaed to the more wealthy, liad become generally diffused among all 
classes, the only alternative was to endeavour to obtain them by a diannd which 
hiy so fiur to the north as to run little risk of bdng interfered with by Mahmne- 
tan fanaticism. Kention was formeriy made of the cmnmerdal ronte^ which after 
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cnxBiDg the Indus otmtiiuied west^ and then sent a branch north to the Caapian. jla mm. 
Thia routej mth a al^ht modification, was now adopted as the aalest and most 
Itt«etieable» and oontinned for a long period to be the main trmik by which the 
oommerce between Europe and the moKe remote regions of Aaa was main- 
tained. Two lines of caiavans, the one from the western frontiers of China, and 
the othw ftom the western frontiers of India* met ui a common point of the 
Amoo or Oxns, where that stream first became available for transport The 
gooda by both lines were here embarked ; being carried down the stream into 
Lake Aral, they were again conveyed hy land cn.rrifi^f' t(\the Cnspian, and thence 
by water to the mouth of tlie Kur, and up the stream us far as navio;alile. An- 
otlii r 1 111(1 conveyaiK.v lirouj^rht them to the Phusis, down which they were tran- 
8j)()rL* <1 into the Black Sea, and thence to ( "onstjiiitinople, which tlma became a 
great cojniiiercial emporium. At a later j>eri«xi a direct cara\iiu loute brought 
the products of the East to Astrakhan, from which they were conveyed either 
down the Volga into tiM Oaspian, thereafter to foUow the same route as before^ 
or by land to the Don, and tbenoe to the Sea of AjkjC 

This routes with all its obvious disadyantsgea^ wss the best wfaidi Europe 
possessed for more than two centuriea The caliphs would not have been unwiH- cwt 
ing to renew the andent channels of oonmmca They were perfectly aware of 
the riohes which would thus be {»ured into their treasury', and were politic 
enough to keep their fanaticism in check when it could not be indulged without 
sacrificing their pecuniary interesta Accordingly, even while the Indian trade 
was confined almost entirely to their ovm subject^!, they aircfidl}- endenvotired 
to extend it, both by atfonlinrr it new facilities at home, and encouraging the 
exploration of foreign countries In this way, at an early period, the caliplis 
of Bagdad hftd provided a new emporium for the trade of the Persian Gulf, 
by founding the port and city of Bas^iuli, at the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris; and both from the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea numerous voyages were 
made to both sides of the peninsula of India^ to Ceylon, to Ma1acea> and to the 
shores of countries lying far beyond it Iky means of these voyages all the valued 
productions of the Esst Indies arrived in their portB» and found ready pur- 
chasers in metcbantfl^ who carried them for distribution into the interior. 

The friendly interoourse between Christian and IbhoBsetaii nations seemed Eurectoortha 
on the point of being renewed, at least commercially, wht n the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit set all Europe in a fiamc, and myriads of Cnisaders hastened 
from every quarter to wrest the holy sepulelire frorn the hands of infidels. War 
accordingly began ap^ain to rage with new fury ; and the exa-spei ation which liad 
))een ^jradually soft<nu'<l by time, became more bitt^T and universjd than it 
iia<.l ever Ijeen l^efom All idea of peaceful trade was now nece.Ksjirily almn- 
doned ; and yet, perhaps, at no ]>eri()d did the trade of the West make more 
rapiil progrcsis tliau during the Ci'Ubadcis. The luniics dtjstined for these cele- 
brated expeditions never could have reached the East without tlie aid of the 
ToL. I. 19 
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A.D.11M. Genoese, tlie Pisans, and the Venetians, wliose fleets accompanying thern in 
their niaich alongf the nmrest shons. siipj>lied them V)oth with provisions and 
the means of tnuLsport. I a rotiu u tor these services they natiu ally bhured 
in the success of Uioee whom they had assisted, and, when valuable harbours 
fell into the hands of the Crusaders, obtained many important priyilegee. 

Prosimor The maritime states of Italy, while thus ostensibly engaged in a eommon 

■uitiiw cause^ were by no meams prepared to admit that they had a common intetest^ 
and were hence disposed to act towards each other on the narrowest and most 
iUiberal principles. Th^ old maadm, that tiie commerdal prospaity of a state 
wa« best promoted by depresnn^j^ tlic tmdi' of its neighbour, though now ex- 
ploded, was then universally received ; and in acting upon it, there was no injus- 
tice or perfidy of which the rival Italian republics scrupled to be guilty when 
it seemrd possible in this way to estaWisli a maritime ascendency. One remark- 
able illustration of this fact was given in 1204, when the Vnicti.ans induced the 

^^^^ leaders of the fourth crusade to tnm aside from their uvowi-d ubject of warring 
with iutideLs iu order to wrest Ooii-stantinoj)le from the hands of u miniarch, 
who, whatever his demerits might be, was by pi-ofessioii Christian A variety 
of motives may have influenced the Crusaders in diking this unwarrantable 
step ; but the subsequent oondnct of the Venetians leaves no toata to doubt that 
their only object was selfish aggraodiaemrai After Ccmstantinople had been 
stomied and foundered, the dominions which had bebnged to the Qreek emperor 
were partitioned among his unprincipled conqixerois; and while an Earl of Flan- 
deis was placed upon his thronsi the Venetians obtained a chain of settlements 
whidi stretched teom the Dardanelles to the Adriatie, and made them virtually 
mastets of tiie navigation and tnule of the Levant. In Constantinople^ which, 
from the cause already mentioned, hiul lonrr rivalled Alexandria as an emporium 
for tlie traffic between Europe and Iinliii, tlu'v obtained exclusive privileges, 
wliicli nm-h it. impossible for any iii;uitime stjite to compete with them, and 
fumisheil them with the means of lording it over all their rivals. 

The ungeaerons cenuse |)in>iiieil l>y the Venetians ha<l xmdoubtedly the 
effect of greatly extending their tnule genemlly, and of giving them an almast 
exclusive monopoly of that large portion of the Indian trade which had its 
oentre in OcnsfcantinopIeL The superiority they had thus acquired remamed with 
them for rather more than half a century; and the injustice to which they owed 
it seemed almost to be foigotten, when the day of retribution arrived, and their 
own tactics were snooeBafblly employed against them. The Greeks bad never 
been reotmeiled to the Latin yoke, which had been ftaudulwtiy imposed upon 
them, and were therefore prepared to avail themselves of the fint favourable 

TkoOtMMo. opportimity of shaking it off. Had they been left U) their own resources they 
could scarcely have hoped for success, but they had powerful auxiliaries in the 
Genoese, wbo were animate<l at once by a feeling of revenge for the injustice 
which they had suffered^ and a desire to become masters uf a traffic^ the posses- 
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Hion of which had given the Venetians an immense superiority over all their a.d^'isw. 
rivals. The terms of alliance l>etween the Greeks and the Genoese were easily 
settled. The former were again to Ik; rule*l by their own dynasty, and the 
latter were to supplant the Venetians in all their exclusive privil^ea Both 
objects were accomplished. A Greek emperor once more mounted the throne 
of Constantinople, and the Genoese, in addition to other im|M>rtant privileges, 
took formal possession of the suburb of Pera, subject only to the condition of 
holding it as a fief of the emj)ire. 

It was now the turn of tlie Venetians to be depressed; while the Genoese, omoomm 
not contented with their supremacy in the harlx)ur of Constantinople, extended c«»u»u- 
it to the Black Sea, where, by erecting forts on various points of the coast, and *^ 
particularly on commanding positions in the Crimea and within the Sea of Azof, 
they secured a monopoly of the extensive and lucrative trade carried on with the 
East by way of the Caspian In virtue of this monopoly Genoa l>ecame for a time 
the greatest commercial |)ower in Europe. The Venetians at first attempted 
to compete with the Genoese, even in the harbour of Constantinople, but soon 
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found the terms so unequal, in consequence of being burdened with heavy duties, 
from which their rivals were exempted, tliat they abandoned the struggle as 
hopeless. Their only alternative now was to resign the Indian trade altogether, 
or endeavour to re-ojjen its ancient channels. In preferring the latter, they were 
met at tlie very outset by deep-rooted prejudices, which made it imlawful and 
even impious to enter into alliances of any kind with Mahometan rulers ; but no 
sooner were these prejudices overcome than the remainder of the task was com- 
paratively easy. With the sanction of the pope himself, who on this occasion, vooetiAM 
as on many others, allowed the supjxxsed impiety to lie committed in considera- ul^u^* 
tion of the profit anticipated from it, a commercial treaty was concluded with 
the Sultan of Egypt It contemplated the carrj-ing on of the Eastern traffic 
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AJ>. iw. both by the OTerlmd route oeroes Syria, and by the way of the Bed Se&. With 
" this view the Yenetiaxi aoute was eaaapowend to a{)poiiit two coosidfl^ with 

mercaatile juriadidioii, the one to reode at DamMooB and the other at Alex- 
andxia. Both of (hefle cities were aooddingly resorted to fay Yenetaan mer- 
ehants and artisans; ^riiile at Beyroot^ as the port <^ the fomer. and in the 
harbour of the latter, mercantile vessels beaiing the Venetian flag far outnum- 
bered those of all other oountriea The Genoese, contented witli tlieir undisputed 
monopoly at Constantinople, seem not at this time to have made any attempt to 
share in the advantagas wliich the Egyptian sultans had conferred on the Vene- 
^ijTtoren- tians; but the Florentines, after they luul, hy the. conquest of Pisa, in 1405, 
acquired the seaport of iK'j.'I'nrM turntHl their attentiun to the Indian trade, and 
succeeded, in 1425, in concliulin;; a treaty wliich phioeil them on the same footing 
aa the Venetians in respect of coniinci cial privilege. The earnest attempts tlms 
made to shore in the trade to the Ea^t Indies, would of themselves lead to the 
caneUisbn that a taste for the products of the redone indnded under that 
general name must no longer have been confined, as at first, to a &w conntnes 
on the eastern part of the Meditenranean, but must have spread fiur west and 
north, so as to indude a huige portion of Europei The fiict was really so; and 
there is not much difficulty in aooooxktlng for it Many of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Crusades, with their foUowen^ came frnn those quarta«; and on 
their return brought home with them new ideas and new wants. To their 
fDdiwa«in afltoni^Iiment they had found that in several points, usually considered as tests of 
civilization, tliey were far surpassed by the infidels whom they had been accus- 
tumcii to regard as mere barbarians. Gnll<'<l hv tlicir Inferiority in these 
respects, they had little difiiculty in leamin<; to sunuouiit it ; and iniltihed tu.ste.s 
and f>»nne<l habits which they could not iiululge in the abmince of E<i.stern pro- 
ducts. The demand naturally produced a suji]»ly . and Italian shipis, freiglited 
with theae products, were fi^jquently seen m tiie EugUah Channel, in the German 
Ocean, and even within the Baltic In course of time the maritime spirit of the 
North was completely roused; and its merchsntfl^ instead of waiting for ItaHian 
viats, sent their own veesds into the Medit^raaean, and there became pur* 
chasers of Indian produce at second hand from the Florentino^ Venetians^ and 
Genoese. In this traffic the lead was taken by the cities of the Haaseatic 
League; and partioukdy Bruges, whidi in ooowquenoe became one of the 
mo«t populous and flouri.shing marts in Northern EuropOi 
OwtoiBwrf The Genoese were still in ix)sses8ion of their monopoly in 1453, when an 
aoiitokr event occurred which abruptly terminated it, and was followed by a series of 
disasters which ultimately annihilated their maritime greatn^a This event 
was the capture of Constantinople, and the extinction of the Greek empire, hy 
the Turks under .Malxjinet II. They made an effort to escape the destruction 
which threatened them, by attempting to form a commercial treaty with the 
Mameluke Sultana of Egypt ; but the monopoly which they iiad held at Con- 
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Btantinopie under the Greek emperore, placed them in a figJse poeitbn, and the 
negotiation proved fruitlefla The VenetianB, aceotdingiy, were once mare in the 
ascendent Their most fbarmidiihiff rival had been obliged to resign the contest; 
and they began to ran » new oonrae of prosperity, to which, as &r as human 
foresight reached, no limit could be assigned At this period of miezampled 
.prosperity Venice was tottering to her fiftlL 

The revival of learning and the discovery of printing liad at once awakened a 
spirit of inquire, and ftiruishe<l the most efleftual means of difiusing it. In all 
departments of literature and science rapid progress wa.s made ; and discoveries 
leading to pi-actiad result.s in somi' of the most important arts of life, were con- 
stantly rewarding the diligent inquirer, and Htimulatiiig otlu'i"s to follow in his 
footstejis. Among the arts thus improved wa.s na vibration Hitherto, when 
the shore was loat sight of, there had been no means of directing the course of a 
vessel at sea; and the utmost which the boldest and most experienced navigator 
attempted, was to steer from headland to headland without hugging the inter- 
vening shor^ or to take advantage of a wind which blew regularly like the 
mofnaoops of the Indian Ocean, and thus use it according to the direction firam 
"^^lich it blew Iot travermng a wide expanse of sea on an outwaid or a homeward 
voyage. When the oompaas was discovered, the greatest obstacle to a voyage 
oat of si^t of land wim at once removed ; and there was even less danger in 
launching out on the wide ocean than in 
following the windings of the coast, exposed 
to rocks and shoals^ and the many dangers 
of a lee shore. 

Among the first who proposed to turn 
the use of the compa.ss to practical account 
in the discovery of new land.s, was the cele- 
brated Christopher Columbus. He had 
become satasfied, both on scientific grounds 
and from the aoooonts of travellers, par- 
ticulariy those of Marco Pdo, that as the 
continent of Asia extended mneh furthflr 
eastward than had been generally imagined, 
it would be poonUe to arrive at the East 
Indies by sailii^ west across the Atlantic 
The immense importanoe of such a passage, 
once proved to be practicable, was perfectly obvious. It would at once 
dispense with the tedious and expensive overland routes hy which the produce 
of the Ea.st was then 1irou<^'ht to Europe, and tmnsfer tlie most valuable 
traftic with which tlie Avorld was yet actpminted. from the hands of infidels 
to those of Chri.stian.s. These were the giand olijicts at which Columbus 
aimed; but so much were his views in advance of lus age, that many years 
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A D. iMSw poflBed away bdbre he could induce any European state to incur the ezpenae 
which would be necessary in order to realiM them. Spain at last undtttook 
the task, and waa rewarded witii the diacoyeiy of a New World ^ia waa 
more than even. Oolumbns had anticipated. Thoi^ his geoigmphical ideas 
were fiir more accurate than those of hie contemporaries, he had greatly 
underrated the magnitude of the globe; and hence, imagining that the land 
whiuli he first readied belonged to Asia, be gnve it the name of West Indiea 
Id this name he informs as of the goal after whiLli ]i<^ bod been striving, and 
which be waa so confident of having actually atUiiiied, that for a time he 
would hcarccly bflieve the evidence of his senses, and insisted tliat e\'erything 
which he saw was Indian. The delusion under wbicli Columlnis tlius laboured 
is a striking proof of the general interest which wiui now felt in regard to 
India, and of the eager longings of the maritime states of Europe to obtain a 
share in its tiade. without being fettered by the monopolies whidi the Maho- 
metans and Venetians had established in the Levmnt 

rn u.hu< Though Columbus fiiiled to diaooTcr an oceanic route to India, be dearly 

tb. Kui pointed out the direction in which it lay. It was previously known that the 
Atlantic was bounded on the east by the continents of Europe and Afiricak and 
he had now {iruved that au equally insurmountable barrier bounded it on the 
west The concluHion* therefore, was obvious, that if India was accesmbie from 
Europe by a continuous sea voyage, it could only be by tracing one or other of 
these continents to its tennination, and then sailing round it In acenrdanee 
with this condnsioii, Inur lines uf jwissage presented themselvL-s as ]Kts.sible — a 
north-west, a nitrtli east, a south-west, and a s<»ut!i-eaHt. The three tii^t were 
aubsc(iuently attempted ; but the last, wliicb was certainly the most promising, 
is the only one with which we liave now to do. 

As early as 1415, more than twenty 3'ean befine Columbus wss boni, 

ruXapi. FrinoeHenry.fourthsanof John I, King of Bartugal,aAer distinguishing h^ 

at the capture of Cents, on the coast Afirica, returned with a detertninatioD 
to devote himself to maritime diseovexy, by employing navigatom to trace the 
western coast of that contin wt^ and thereby perhaps solve the great proUem of 
a practicable route to the K lsI Indies, by sailing round its southran sctremity. 
He had oU the talent and scientific acquirement necessary, in order to qualify 
him for superintend in^r the great task thus undertaken, and gave a striking 
proof of his inflexibility of puqiose by withdrawing^ from «-ourt, and fixing bis 
residence in the seaport of Sagres T',t far from ("nj)e St. Vincent Here he 
erect-ed an observatory, and estuiiiisiied a sehool of nuvigation i\>v tlie tnuning 
of youth, whom he might aft^'rwurds employ ou voyages of discovery. Hi wm 
not destined to solve the grand probluui; but before liii> death, in 1103, had 
paved the way for it, by fitting out expeditions, which, leaving Cape Kon (ao 
called because no previous navigator had passed it) far belund, discovered 
ICadeira and the Cape Yard IsLands^ and penetrated as far south as Sierra Leone 
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The Hpirit of enterprise which rriuce Henry had fostered was not allowed a u. um. 
to expire with him ; abd under Alonso Y., who was then reigning, the African 
ooasfc unis explofed ahnost to the equator. IL, the toa and aucoeMor of ^ywi«« f 

Akmso^ oontinqing the progress of disoovny, so oonvinced that India would miw 
ultimately be reached, that^ in 1484, he took a step vMcb, thov^^ of an extam ^iST*^' 
ordioaxy natare^ appesn to have been dictated by sound and fio^stghted policy. 
Qrest exertions had been- made by the govenuneni of Porbigal in fitting out 
eiqieditions for maritime discoveiy; and now, when they semed about to be 
crowned with success, the danger was, that other states might step in and insist 
on sharing in the fruita As the beat means of preventing this, he sent ambas- 
sadors to severjJ of the lea<ling EurojKMii courts, and offered tlieni tlie altemativo 
of either uniting with him, atiil furnishing men iind money to as.'^ist in the eoii- 
qnests wliich he was conteniplutiug, on the imderstanding that a fair proportion 
of the benefit would be awarilcd them, or leave him to proceed as liitliei-to, on 
ills own entire responsibility, and of course, in common fairness, for his own 
exclusive benefit 

This «tte&q>t to form what may be called a joint-atodc company, in which omrtfrnB 
kings were to be the only shardiolders, fiuled All the crowned heads applied 
.to^ declined to entertain the proposal ; and John took the additional precaution 
of calling in the aid of the pope, who, in the plenitude of an amgant powor, 
then undisputed, but aoon afta* to be shaken to its veiy foundations^ drew 
an imafflnary line from north to south, by which he divided the world into 
two e«iual halves, and decreed that discoveries of new countries made from 
west to east should only be competent, and should belong exclusively to tlie 
Portuguese. It seems not to have occnrr(»d eitlier to the king or the pope that 
discoverie'^ made from east to west niight Ije earried m far as to make this 
gninl futile, and convert it into a great l>one of eoniention. 

From this period the Kinir of Portuiral assumed the additional title of Lord Overiwid 
of Guinea, and evin(H'd a iletermi nation U) tuni his grant to the best ak^count tbe ic»»t- 
Besides fitting out an expedition, under i^ie^o Cam, who, in 1484, readied 
82^ of south latitude, and must consequently have been within 12* of the 
southern extremity of the Afiican continent^ he setA two messengen overiand 
with inatmctions to discover the countxy of Preater John, thm bdieved to be 
a great reality, though since aaeertained to have had only a &bukniB extatenoa 
They were also to ascertain whence the drugs and apices came which the 
Venetians traded in» and whether there was any sailing frtnn the south of 
Africa to India One of these messengers, Pedro de Covillam, succeeded in 
reaching India, and obtained much important information ; but before tlie 
letter convej-ing it reached Portugal, the great problem had been solved by 
Bartolommeo Diaz, who had sjiiled south with three shijis in 1486. After 
reaching a higher soutliem latitude than any previous navigator, a stoi in arose 
which drove him out to sea His direction under such circumstances could not 
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A.D. 1493. be accurately ascert4iine(l, but he knew it to be southerly. After tassing about 
for thirteen flays, and suffering much by a sudden transition of the temperature 
Diu doabi« from hot to cold, he attempted, when the storm abatetl, to regain the land by 
Uootl Hops, steering eastward He reached it ; but, to liis great astonishment, discovertid 
that the land which, when he quitted it. lay on his left hand, nearly due north 
and south, was now stretching east and west, and trending north-east The 
caase was too apparent to leave any room for doubt. He had been carried 
round the southern extremity of Africa, and was now on its .soutli-eastem coast 
He was most anxious to prosecute this auspicious commencement, but his crews 
refused to follow him, and he was obliged to turn his face homewarda He was 
.so far rewarded, for a few days brought him in sight of tho magnificent pn)- 
montory in which Afriai terminates. The weather lie had met with, and, 




CAne or Good Uoii:.— From ui old print. 

perhaps, al.so a painful remembrance of the conduct of his crews in forcing him 
to return, determined liim to give it the name of Caho de Toilos loa Tomientos, 
or Cape of Stonm, but the king, on his return, thinking this name ominous, 
chose one much more appropriate, and, in allusion to the great promi.se which 
the doubUng of the promontory held out, called it Cabo de Buena Espcranza, 
or Cape of Good Hope. 
ArririUof It is singular that, though John survived this discovery nine years, he made 
in tho no attempt to follow it up. One catLse of the indifference thus manifested may 
have been the mortification which he felt at the still more brilliant success 
which Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain had achieved by the employment of 
Christopher Columbm This renowned navigator, returning from his tliscovery 
of a New World, arrived in the Tagus in 1493. Before applying to Spain, he 
had offered his services to Portugal, and been refused \Vliat would John not 
now have given to l>e able to recall that refusal? It was too late ; but he had 
coimsellors base enough to suggest that the remedy was still in his own hand& 
He luul only to assaasiuate Columbus, and take {)ossession of his {>apers ; bis 
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discovery would thus die with him. Happily for his own fiirae he spumed the a d. im. 
infiimous suggestion ; and Columbas, after a becoming reception, not less honour- 
able to the giver than it must have been gratifying to the receiver, continued 
his triumphant progress to the court of S|Miin. 

Jo!m was succeeded in 1495 by his cousin Emanuel, who was thoroughly P"rtu«u«*« 

... 1*11 • dbcovem 

imbued with the spirit of enteqirise winch had animated hia predecessors, under 
Timid counsellors were not wanting who advised him to rest satisfied with the 
discoveries already made, and not run tlie risk of impoverishing his hereditary 
dominions by expeasive expeditious, of which it wjis inij>ossible to foresee the 
final result; but his resolution had been formed, and there could be no doubt 
what it was. when he was seen, in the third year of his reign, fitting out a new 
expedition f )r the avowed purjwse of not only doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
but afterwards continuing the voyage without intermission till the coast of 
India was reached. In this expedition, which consi-sted of three small shijis, 
carr^nng 160 men, Bartolommeo Diaz held only a subonlinate station. Nor 
had he even the satisfaction of seeing his discovery prosecuted by others ; for, 
on arriving at the fort of El Mina, he was sent back to Portugal, and not long 
after his return j>j?rished at sea. 

The command of the expedition, thus rather ungenerously withheld from 
Diaz was confernxl on Vaaco de Gama, a 
gentleman of the royal hoasehold, who had 
previously d<me good service at sea, and, 
by his 8ul>sequent conduct, justified tlie 
choice which had been made of him After 
a pompous ceremonial, more in accordance 
with the great object contemplated by the 
expedition than with the very inadequate 
means furnished for its accomplishment, 
the tliree small sliips left the port of Belem. 
on Sjiturday, the 8th of July, 1497. They 
were accomjMinied by a small bark carrying 
provisions, and a caravel, of which Diaz 
was captain. Off the Canaries the vessels 
encountered a storm, which separate<l 
them, but they met jigain at Cape Verd. 
which had been fixed as the place of rendezvoas. Having next day anchored 
at Santa Maria, on the African coast, they repaired their damages, and took 
in water. Dijiz, proceeding no farther, returned homewanls ; the other vessels 
pursued their voyage. Another storm, still more violent than the former, over- 
took them ; and they had almost given up all hot>e of weathering it, when it ne o«ni« 

• II 1 r o en ten tl» 

abated, and they took shelter in a bay, to which they gave the name of Santa i»yofsanu 
Elena. Vasco de Gama attempte<i to hold communication with the natives, but 
Vol, I. >• 
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A-o. i«M. met with an inho^itable reoeptioi^ ivliicb. left him no incUnataon to prolong his 
Btoy. He set saO again on the 16tii of NoTember, having ahready been more 
thuL fonr months at sea; and two days after came within sight of the Gape 
of Good Hope^ which, after tacking about in oanseqnenoe of baffling winds, 
they doubled on the 20th of November^ amid the somid of mtnac and general 
rejoicing. 

Dae«&» > They were now fairly launched on the Indian Ocean, but instead of steering 
e^t cout right across it, continued £at a time to follow the coast, making careful obser> 
of AfiioA. yg^^iQjjt; Jaily discovering some new object to excite tlieir wonder. On 
Christmas, 1-197. they saw land, which, in honour of tlie day, they called 
Tierra de Natal; and wliich, still retaining its namt;, ju-oinises to rise into 
iinixirtance as a British colony. The next land viaited belonged to the Katfrea, 
with whom they had much friendly intercourse 

In proceeding f^urther north, the expedition was much impeded by currents, 
whidi induced De Qama to glve&e ittmeof ^ Ocrriwiee to a prominent 
headland, and to keep &r oat to sea in order to avoid the risk of bdng embayed 
Owing to thisi So&la, which was then the i^eat emporium of this part of Africa^ 
was passed without bdng seen. The natives appeared now to be more civilised 
than those who had previonaly been seen, and instead of the timid and snqn* 
dous looks which others had manifested, made themselves as familiar with the 
Portuguese as if they had been old ;\oquaintaneea As their language was not 
understood, the conversation by signs was necessarily confine<l within very 
narrow limits, hut enough was communicated to sat i sfy Yasco de Gam a t!iat 
they were accus'tomed to minj^le with people in a still more advanced state of 
civilization. Two chiefs in particular, wlio paid him a visit in their own boats, 
gave him to undei-stand that they had bliips as larL,'e ius tlio.se of the Portu- 
guese ; and after they had returned to the shore, sent two pieces of calico on 
board for sale. This doth, which it is almost needless to mention, takes its 
usual name from the town of Calicnty excited a particular interest in the 
Portuguese^ because scqpposing it, perhaps erroneously, to be tlie product of 
that dty, it was the first specimen of Indian manufacture which they had met 
with in thdr voyage. It was regarded as an omen of future soooeas in their 
great undntaking, and hence Vaaoo de Gama gave to the stream, at the mouth 
of which these transactions took place, the name of Rio ds Buenos SunaySt 
or Kver of Good Signa 
Hb pneMd- HaviDg again set sail on the 24!th of February, 1 498, the vesaeb continued 
MmUtm' their voynire along the cna«t tbroiij»'h the channel of "Mosambif^ue, and on 
arrivint,' opposite to tlie town of that name, were liailed hy a niunber of little 
lioats, the crews of which made sii^n.s to stay for them The ve-ssela cast anchor, 
aiul the boatmen, without showing the lea-st fear, leaped at once altoard, made 
themselves perfectly at home, ate and diiink fieely, and conversed in Arabic 
with one of the crew ^o understood that language. The interoourae at first 
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})roiiii-se(.l to he very tViciKlly, but on its Iwing iliscovfi'fil liy the sheikh or chiei", ad. \m. 
timt tht; Portuguese were uut, an he IiaJ originally tiupjjusej, Tiulw aad Maho- 
metanii, but Christians) his manner snddenly clianged, and all hia seeming 
fiiendship was «t an end. Ultimately oi^en hostilitieB were declared, and the 
Portugoeae avenged themaelvea by bombavding aad deatroyii^ the town of 
Moeambiqneb 

The veaads again wdghing anchor, continued their course northward^ and iv ^ > 
airiyed at the iahind of Mombaa, with a town of aame nama Here the »ud Me. 
aeemii^ friendship of the Moors proved as false aa that of the inliabitants of 
HoMunbique ; and Vasco de Gama, believing, on the confession of two Moors, 
whom he liarbaroiisly put to the torture by dropping hot bacon upon their flesh, 
thiit ii plot had boon frvrmed for his dLstruction, hastened his de|)rirture, and did 
not again halt till he amveii oti" Meiinda, which delighted the Portuguese, as it 
reminde*! them more of home than any African city they hw\ yet seen. It was 
seated on the level part of a rocky shore, amid plantations of piihuij and orchards 
of orange and other fruit tieea, covered a large space, and conaiatcd of houses 
built of stone, three stories high, and with terraced roolk 

At &8t the inhabitants, who were probably aoqnMited with the tranaao< 
tions at tf oaambique and Mombas^ kept alooC but a good nnderstanding was 
eventually established; and the king, though a Mahometan, so &r foigot his 
pr^ndices that be afforded the Portugoese eveiy fiidlity for obtaining pro- 
vinona^ and even made a formal visit in his baig& 

It was now unnecessary for tlie Portuguese to continue their course along 
the African coast Their object had been to obtain suoh information as might 
enable them to proceed with safety across the ocean towards India Melinda 
fiimi.shed them with all that they required. Four ships from India were then 
lying in its harbour, and little ditticulty was fovmd in obtaining a pilot a\pahle 
of acting ius their guide. This pilot, named Melemo Kana. wa-s a native of Gu ^ oajcrat 
jerat. and had a thorough knowledge of his profesisiou. The coinpa'?s, charts, ^mwi. ' 
and quadnints were quite familiar to him ; and an astrolabe shown him seemed 
so infierior to other instramenta wliieh he had seen used for the same purpose, 
that he seavoely condescended to notice ii Before leaving Ifdinda^ Gama 
was visited by persons belonging to the Lidiaa ahipa He imagined them to 
be Christians^ because on eosning aboard they prostrated themselves before an 
image of the Virgin, probably mistaking it for one of their own idols; bat it is 
plain, firom the description given of them, that they were Hindoos. They were 
clothed in long gowns of white calico^ wore their hair, which was long like that 
of women, plaited under their turbans, and ate no beef 

Tlie expedition sailed from Melinda on Tuesday, the 22d of April, 1 198, and AniraioB 
after a prospermi.*? voyage of twenty-tliree days, saw India, on Friday, the 17th oohi. 
of May. They w^re oti' the Malabar coast, wiiich was at the distance of eight 
leagues, and wbg itigh and bold from the aea. Their destination was Calicut, 
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A^D UM. and as they were considerably north of it, they changed then* course to south- 
east On tlie 20th they beheld, to their unspeakable delight, the lofty wooded 
terraces rising behind that city, and shortly after cast anchor about two leagues 
below it. 

Calient. Calicut, situated on the open beach, without roadstead or harbour, though 

partially protected by a rocky bank, iaside of which small vessels lie tolerably 




Caucct — Bran et Uogenbuix, Theatre cle* princip«le« Vllka Je Um> Ie« UniT«n, 1S7I. 



sheltere<l, was then the capital of a Hindoo sovereign, who, under the title of 
luBunorio. aamiry or zamorin, ruled a considerable extent of country in the south-west 
of the peninsula. This title Is probably the corruption of Tamuri, the name of 
a rajah on whom, according to popular tradition, a prince called Cheruman, after 
dividing his territories among his other chieftains, had nothing more remaining 
to bestow than his sword, " with all the territory in which a cock crowing at a 
small temple here could be heard ' ' The territory thus assigned took, from the 
singular nature of the grant, the name of Colico-du, or the Cock-crowing, which 
in courae of time was metamorphased into Calicut. This account may be set 
aside as fabulous ; but it is certain that in whatever way the original nucleus of 
the territory was acquired, the sword of Cheruman proved the most valuable 
part of his bequest, and enabled Tamuri to place himself at the head of all his 
brother chieftain.s, and transmit his |>ower to a series of successora One of 
these had been converted to Mahometanism * by some pilgrims who had been 
wrecked on his coast while proceeding to visit Adam's Peak in Ceylon ; and, 
with the zeal of a new convert, set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He never 
returned; but the favour shown to Mahometans during his reign, and the 
encouragement which, in consequence of liis recommendation, they received 
from his succes-sor, luvd induced them to settle in great numbers, antl enabled 
them to acquire much influence in Cranganore, Calicut, and the surrounding 

' Buchanan, Xarrative of a Joumrp from Madrat, Uirouyh Mimre, Canara, and Malabar, vol. ii. p. 47 i. 
* Brigg'* Ferithta, voL ir. p. 5,11 , ra2. 
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districtij. Such was the state of matter.> wlu n the Portuguese arrived, and it is a d uos 
nect^saiy to attend to it, as furuLdiing a key to many subsequent proceeding* '" 

De Qama having anchorecl, as theady mentioned, waa immediatdiy visited rtmubd- 
hy some small fisbing-boata, and under tiieir guidance sailed as near to Oalicat 
80 the depth of water vonld aUow; He had Irnqght several criminals from 
Portuga], whose sen t eoee had been remitted in oonsideratton of the daogn' to 
whidi thi^ were to be exposed by being sent ashore to hold interoowBe with 
the natives^ imder cu-cumstances too hasardons to justify the employment of 
any of the crew. One of these criminals was accordingly despatched along with 
the fisliermen, in order that the reception given him might enable De Guma to 
shape his future course He was immediately surrounded by a crowd whose 
curiosity could Imnlly ho satisfiefl, though it was more importunate than nide. 
As his in^iomnce of the language made it u«eleas to ask him any questions, they 
took liiiu to the house of two Moors, one of whom. on!l*»d Monzaide — who, from 
l)cing a native of Tunis, knew him to be Portuguese gave utterance to liia 
astonislmieitt by exekiiuing in Spauish, " The de\nl take youl WHiat brouglit 
you hither?** After some explanations, Monzaide went off with him to the 
ships, and on appvoadiing De Gama, cried aloud in Spanish, "Oood luck! good 
ludcl Uany rabies, many wieialdsl Thou art bound to give God thanks 
for having brought thee where there are all sorts of spices and precious stones^ 
with sll the riches of the world" De Gama and his crew were so surinised 
and affected at meeting with one who could tqpeak their language so fiir from 
lionie, that they wept for joy. 

Having learned from Monzaide that the zamorin was then at Ponany, n iv, (;-n . 
village at the mouth of a river of same name, about thirty-six miles south from 
Calicut, De Gama immediately announced his arrival, intimating at the same 
time tiiat he was the bearer of a letter to him from his mast^T tlie King uf 
Portugal, a Cliristian prince. The zamorin, in answer, l>ade him wcleoine, and 
sent a pilot to conduct the ships t^ a safer anchorage, near a villat,fe ealled 
Paudaraue. He accepted of the aervices of the pilot, but deuiurred at tii-st to 
avail himself of an invitation by the cotwal or chief magistrate, to go ajshore 
and proceed by land to Oalicut. On second thoughts, however, he became oon- 
vinoed that this wis a risk whidi he ought to run; and while his brother Eaul, 
who OQammftuded one of the shqitk and the oth«r offioos, reminded him of the 
danger to be apprehended, not so mu<^ from the natives^ whom they insiBted 
on regarding as Chiistiansi, as from the Moor^ whose deadly enmity tbqr had 
already experienced on the African coast, he announced his determination, let 
what would betide him, to go ashore and leave no means untried to settle a 
treaty of comraeroe and perpetual amity. 

On the 28th of May, after leaving orders that in the event of any accident HhSiH 
befalling him, the vessels were to return home with the news of his discovery, »ma!bL* 
he set out in Im boat, attended by twelve of his company, with flags waving 
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A.D uw. and trumpets sounding. The cotwal was waiting to reoeiye him with 200 
nair^, undenitood to be the nobility of the oonntiy; and a large promiaenous 
He Gam*-, aasemblaffe. Two palanquina had been provided, one for De Gama and another 
tiwMw- for the flotwal; the rest of the attendants folbwed on foot During the jour- 
ney they paid a visit to a tnaple built of freestone, oovered with tilea^ and as 
•laige as a great monastery. In front of it stood a pillar as high as the nast of 
a ship, made of wire, with a weather-cock on the top, and over the entrance 
bung Bwea. beU& The interior was full of images; and theses as well as some 
of the eerranonies, confirming the Portuguese in their prevnous belief that the 
natives were Christians, they began to pay their devotions. The dimnean of 
the li;^ht did not allow them to see tlie kind of figures they were worshipping, 
but on lookincr amnnfl they dLsccrneil mnnstroiis shapw on the wulU' some 
with grent teetli stii kiii:^ an inch out of their mouth, others with four iinns and 
such frightful fares, that one of the Poiiuguese, on beholding one of them, be- 
fore which he wiiii making his genuflexion, exclaimed, " If this be the devil, it 
is God I worsliip." On approaching the city the multitude became immense, 
and the eotwal halted at the house of his brotho; who was waiting, along with 
a number of naii^ to oonduet De Oama with all the pomp of an ambassador 
into the royal in«seoca Though almost stifled by the press, he was so mudi 
gratified that he could not help observing to those around him, "They little 
think in Porti^ what hcmour is dxme us here." 
tiwaTttA P^l^ ^ whieh they arrived an hour before snns^ had a handsome 

v>am. appearance, and was surrounded by tree^ and gardens adorned with fountaina 
It was entered by a series of five inclosures, each having its own separate gate ; 
and such wm the eagerness of the populace tfl 5?i[ueeze themselves in, that 
sevenil were crusiieil to death. At the prranfl entniiice De Gnmn was received 
by tlie chief miiii.ster and hi<7h-priest, a little old man. who, after embracing 
him, took him with liiJi attendants iiit<^ tlie presenee. The hall of audience was 
set round with seats, risinf:^ in a tlieatre ; the Hoor was caqjeted with green 
velvet, and the walls hung round with silks of diverse colours. At the head of 
the ball the mmorin lay reclined en. a kind of sofii^ with a oovering of ^ridte 
silk wrought with gold, and a ricb canopy overbead He was a large, stout 
man, of dank complexion, advanced in yeaca; and with sometlung nuyestie in 
his appesranoa He wore a short coat of flne calioOi adorned with brandies and 
roses of beaten gold; the buttons were large pearis. Another piece of white 
calico reached to his kneen. A kind of mitre, glittering with pearis and pve-> 
cious stones, oovered his head; his ears Avere stning with jewels of the same 
kind ; and both liis fingers and toes were loaded with diamond rings. His arms 
and legs, left naked, were adorned witli gold bracelets. Near him stood two 
gold basons and a gold fountain; the one bn.son contained betel and areca nut, 
wliich was hande<l him by nn attendant, the other received it when chewed; 
die fountain supplied water to rinse Uis mouth. 
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After De Qama entered and made his obeisance accordiii*:,' to the custom of a.d. im. 
the country, by bowing hia body three times and lifting' uj) liis hands, the 
ounorin looked kindly at him, recognized him by a scarcely perceptible indi- ib*iiit«v 
nation of the head, and ordoted him by agns to advance and eit down near 
liim. The attendants beii^ admitted, took their seats opposite^ and traro 
regaled with fruits. On calling tat water to drink, a golden cap with a q»out 
was brought, but they were told that it was considered bad manners to touch 
the vessel with their lips. The awkwai-dness of the Portuguese, who, in at- 
tempting to drink by the spout^ ^th«r choked themselves with the water or 
spilled it upon their clothes, gave mucb iT^m^ement to the court. De Guma 
havini:^ been asked by the /^tmorin to n])en hi.s liasiness, gave him to understaml 
that the castom of princes in Europe wrus to hear ambassatlorM in the presence of 
only a f > w of tbeir chief counsellors. The sii2f[rpi;tifyn was iiiiiiiL 'liately ailopted, 
*and tht' iiuilit'inx' took jilaee in another apartment similar to tlie former, where 
only De Guma and another Portuguese, who aetcd as his interpreter, on the one 
side^ and the zamorin, his chief minister, the comptroller of his household, and 
his betel^eornr on the other, were presenb When asked whence he came, and 
with what object^ De Qama answered that he was an ambassador of the King 
of Fortogal, the greatest prince in all the West^ who, havii^ heard that there 
were Christian princes in the Indies^ cf whom the Kng of Cslicut was the chief, 
had sent an ambasBsdor to concli^ A treaty of trade and firiendddp with him. 
He added, that for cdxty years the King of Porti^pd and his predecessors had 
been endeavouring to discover India by sea, and bad at length succeeded for 
the first time. In anticipation of this success, the king, his master, had 
iiitru.sted him with two letters, the delivery of wliich, aa it was now late, be 
would, with the zamorin s permissioti, defer till to-mnncw. De Gama h.nl 
reason to think ht- had made a favouraVJe impression, as the zamorin re|)eated 
hia welcome, made inquiries ua to the distance to Portugal, and the time 
occupied by the voyage, an«l declared his williiigntiiS iitit only to recognize tlie 
King of Portugal as his friend and brother, but to send im ambassador to his 
court. 

De Qamsy after passing the night with his attendants in a lodging specially p»Omm% 
provided £>r them, began next morning to prepare a present for the zamorin. jam*. 
He was not well supplied for that purpose; but after selecting four pieces of 
scarlet, six hata^ lour branohes of coral, six Blmasars^ a parcel of brassy a chest 
of sugar, two bairels of oil and two of honey, sent for the royal factor and cot* 
wal to ask their opinion. On looking at the articles they burst int<» a laugli, 
and told him that the poorest merchant who came to the j>ort made a better 
present. A kind of altercation arme. and at last the factor and entwal dejxarted, 
aft.er taking his promi.se t!int he would not visit the king till they returned to 
go with him. He wait<'<i tiie whole i\ny. hut they never appearerl. On the day 
following, when they arrived, and he comphiined of their behavioiu", they made 
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A.i>. 14M. %ht of it and bc^^ to talk indifferaitiy of other matters, The fiiot was that 
they had heea gained by the Mwm, who, fearing that th^r interestB might be 
aerionaly affected by the opening up of a new trade with Europe, and tlM con- 
aequeni decline of that which had hitherto been carried on by the Red Sea. 
were determined to leave no means untried to frortrate the object of the Portu- 
guese expedition. 

DeGMBJi-* "\\lK'n De Gama went to the palace to pav tlH> visit which, accordin<T to 

Moond vUit . 

tothan. appointment, should have been paitl a day soonor, the etfect (tf the Moorish 
intrigue was very apparent He was kept wailing for three hours ; and when at 
Inst admitted, wjuh told aiiL,'rily by the zamorin that he hjvd waited for him nil 
tlie clay before. He wiks then a.sketl how it wjus that, if he came from .so giejit 
and rich a prince as he represented Ids king to be, he brought no present witli 
him, though in vrety mbassy of lirieadalup that must be regarded as a neces* 
saiy credential. De Gaxna made the best excuse possible in the circurostanees»* 
by referring to the unoertun issue of his voyage^ which made it imprudent to 
provide a present which there might be no opportunity of detivering» and pro- 
mising that if he lived to carry home the news of his disoov^» a suitaUe 
present would certainly arrive. The zamorin, not yet satisfied, observed. "I liear 
you have a St Mary in gold, and desire I may have thai" De Gama, taken 
somewhat aback at this demand, replied that tlie image was not gold, but only 
wood gilded; and as he attributed liin prpser\^ition at sea to its influence, he 
must be excused for not parting with it The ziiniorin, quitting the subject, 
asked for the two lett<.'r54, wliieh inde<»fl contained only the same thin^' in thipli- 
cate, the one written iu PortHLfuesc and tht> other in Arabia Tlie latter, inter 
pr.'teil by Mtmzaide, wa!^ in purport as fuUovva; — "As soon as it was known to 
Xb«<>rnvr the King of Portugal tliat tlie King of Calicut, one of the mightiest princes of all 
latter. the Indies, was a Christian, he was desirous to cultivate a trade and friendship 
with him. for the oonveniency of lading spices in his ports; for which, in 
exdiang^ the commodities of Portugal should be sent, or else gold and silver, 
in case his majesty chose the same; referring it to the graersi, his ambassador, 
to make a further report" This letter, and the noble bearing of Yasco de 
Qama, who tlu-out^diont the interview behaved in a manner becoming the high 
character which he clainied, di.sabused the mind of the samorin of the im))re8- 
sion received of him through the intrigues of the Moors, who had sedulously 
circulated a nnnnnr that he was no ambassador, but merely a pirate. He there- 
fore converse*] with him in the most friendlv manner, and rnxve him full liT)ertv 
to brill n; any merchandise he had with him ashore and dispose of it to the best 
advantage. 

Effort of The next day, th(^ 81st of May, De Gama pre[>iued to return to his »lu{)s, 

intrijpus. and was actually on the way to Pandarane, wlien the Moors, fearing that if he 
once got away he woidd not again return, induced the cotwul, Ly a lajge brilx;, 
to hasten after and detun him, so as to afford them an opportunity of dispMing 
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of him Bommuily. The ootwal Moordingly Bet out in punaifc^ and fimnd De 
Chuna \»mmiMning oik ooDfldembly in advanoe of his attendanta The ootwal 
rallied him on hia hasten and aoked him if he was nmning away. He answeredt 

"Yes; I am running away from the heat;" and continued hiB joumey, the cot- 
ynl Iceeping close by him till he reached the village. It was sunset before his 
men came up, but he called immediately for a boat. The cotwal at first endea- 
voured to disauiule Iiim, but finding iiini resolute, pretended to send for the 
boatmen, while at the stime tiuiii he .sent another measiiire, orderinsr them to 
keep out of tiie way. The eon.se<jueuee \va.s tliat no boat appeared, and there 
was no alternative but to pas.s the niglit on sliore. 

lu the morning matters tissumed a still more threatening appearance. The 
ooiwal, instead of bringing a boat^ told him to 
Older bis diips nearer shore, and <m bis rafosal, 
threw off all diaguise^ telling him that as be 
would not do what he was (ndered he should 
not go on board. De Qama was thus to all in- 
tents a prisoner. The do<»s of bis lod^ng were 
shut, and several nairs with drawn swords kept 
guard within. Coello meantime had come with 
his boats within a short distance of the shore ; 
and, fortunately, by communicating with one of 
De Gamas sailors, who had been left outside, 
was apprised of his situation. The cotwal, while 
he .still (letiined him, seemed afraid to proceed 
to viulent extremes; and after finding that he 
oottld not lure the vessels into the harbour, so 
as to give tiie Moon an oppOTtonity of destroy- 
ing them, dumged bis tactics and asked only 
that the merchandise should be sent asbora 
His olgect apparently was to appcopriate it to 
himself; and as De Qama's presence interfered with this object, he was easily 
induced, as soon as the mwdiandtse arrived, to aUow him to depart 

De Gama, once free of the cotwal and his associates, determined not again 
to place himself in their power, but took care by his factor, Diego Diaz, brother 
of the more celebrated Bartolommeo, who first doubled the Cape, to acquaint 
the zamorin witli tlie unworthy treatment to which he had been subjected. 
The z;imorin .seemed nmch ineen.sed, and promised both to puuiah the offenders 
and send merchants to jjurchase the goods. He could scarcely have been sin- 
cere, for the insolence of the Moors increafled ; and the goods, which they took 
every opportunity to depreciate, found few purdiasem A kind of traffij^ bow- 
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A D 1496. place between the Portuguese and the natives. They were not destined, how- 
ever, to part so amicably. 
Themmorin Morc than two montlis had elapsed since the arrival of the Portuguese 

beooiuw 111* 

hortito. vessels, and as the north-ejist monsoon, on wliich they depended for their return 
homewards, was about to set in, De Gama, on the 10th of August, sent Diego 
Diaz to the zamorin with a present of scarfs, silk.s, coral, and other things, and 
a notification of his intention to depart. He was obliged to wait four days 
for admission, and was then received with a frowning countenance. The 
zamorin's mind had been completely poisoned ; and he regarded the Portuguese 
either as pirates, who haxl come for plunder, or spies, who, after acquainting 
them.selves with the country, intended to return with a fleet sufficient to invade 
it Accordingly a guard was set over the house which the Portuguese had used 
for a factory, preventing all egress ; and a prockmation issued prohibiting all 
intercourse with the Portuguese ships. 

De Gama, on leaniing what had happened, was much incensed, but deter- 
mined to proceed warily, and employ craft against craft. Two days after the 

proclamation, four lads 
arrived in an almadia, 
with precious stones for 
sala They were susjiected 
to be spies ; but De Gama 
spoke to them as if he 
were entirely ignorant of 

what had taken place in 
An AxMA„u.-rr^ UuKhon . D-ooui, of voym» in induMtan. 15S5. Qalicut, and allowcd them 

to depart, in the hope that their return would induce other persons of more conse- 
quence to pay him a visit Nor was he mistaken. For the zamorin, convinced 
by De Oama's conduct that he was ignorant of the detention of his factor Diaz, 
and his secretary Braga, who were both in the factory when the guard was set 
over it, sent people on board to keep him amused till he should be able to effect 
the destruction of his sliips by preparing a fleet in his own ports, or bringing 
one from Mecca for that purpose. De Gama kept his own counsel, till one day 
ivo»mji when six of the principal inhabitants arrived with fift/cen attendants. He 
reuiutoL iinme<liately seizetl them, and sent a letter ashore, demanding his fivctor and 
secretary in exchange. After some parleying, Diaz and Braga were sent aboard, 
and the principal inhabitants, who were nairs, were retimied. The attendants, 
however, were detained, on the plea that some of the Portuguese merchandise 
was still unaccounted for. This was mere pretence on De Gama's part, for he 
had already determined to carry off" the p<K)r natives to Portugal, and exhibit 
them as the vouchers of his discovery. Immediately aft^'r making tliLs announce- 
ment to those who had been sent for the natives, and desiring them to inform 
the zamorin that he would shortly return and give him full means of judging 
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wheth«riheCliriatiaii8W6nilii0V«%aBtli6MM aj>.uml 
anohor and set sail on Us homeward voyage. 

Two days after tlifiir dqwrture^ when the sfaipa were lying ^aw*!"***! a league i)« cama 
from Oaliciitk tiie samofin's fleet of forty Teaada was seen approaduug, full of the 
soldieia Their olgeet was obvious; but the Fortnguesey by means of their ISm!^* 
ordnance, managed t<j keep them si bay till a gale ibttunately spnu^ up, and 
they got clear off, •though not without being pursued for an hour and a half 
De Qama^ for a short time, kept near the coast ; and w^hea within twelve leagues 
of Gk>a, received the alarminp^ intelligence that the whole eoft«t was in motion, 
and that in all its harboun* vessels were Ixnng fitted out for the puqiose of inte-r- 
cepting him. Longer delay, therefore, seemed dangeroTis, and he at once put 
out to sea. The voyaiie honu? waa tedious aud disaalrous ; but ultimately Beleni ArriTMiii 
was reached in September, 1 190, after an ab-sence of two yearn and two mouths. 
Of the original crew, only fifty returned alive. The news of their arrival was 
hailed with extraordinary denonstratiims of joy throughout the kingdom ; and 
De Gama, after bdng otmdueted into lisbm in triumphal proeessioii, was raised 
to new honours sod liberally pemnooed So elated was King Emannel unth the 
sncoesB of the expedition, that he Ibvthwith added to his titles that of JLofd of 
the OcHnqnest and Navigation of Elhit^nsv Arabia, Penna» and the Indies. 

No time was lost in fittbg out a new ex]>edition on a more extend* d scale saeni»i 
It oonsiste<l of thirteen vessels, containing 1200 men, and sailetl froni Belem 



on the 9th of March, 1 500, under the command of Pidro Alvarez Cabral. Among 
tlie captains were Bartolommeo Diaz, the discoverer nf the Cape of Good Hope, 
and his brother, Diego Diaz, who liad been factor to Va.soj de Gania The 
Canaries were seen on the 18th; but from them the course was so far west- 
ward that the fii-sfc land they reached was a new continent, the discovery of 
which, though little importance ap|)ears to have been attached to it at the time, 
ultimstely fxtrnd the most vshmblB aequkation made by the erownof PortngaL 
It was BraaL Ibe expedition again ssiled on the 2d of May tor the Cape of 
Good Hop^ but WIS thrown into eonsiderable alann by the appearance of * 
comet^ whidi oontanued to increase for ten days^ and shone so br%btly ss to be 
visible both day and nighi The disasters, of which it was dreaded as the finre- 
ronner, seemed to be realized by the bursting i>f a stonn with such suddenness 
and fury that, before the sails could be furled, four of the vessels, one of them 
commanded by Bartolommeo Diaz, sunk, with every soul on board, and the 
others were 80 shattered and fille«l with water that, had not their sails been so 
torn as to leave nothing but hare ]>oles, they must certainly have foundered 

Dreadfiil as tlie storm wa.s, it was ultimately weathered, and Cabral found, st..mjoir 
on its abating, that the Cape of GikmI Hope wivs already doubled. Continuing G«!odiiai)e. 
along the south-east coast of Africa, lie fell in with two vessels at anchor near 
bofala. They took fright and made fur the shore, but were pursued and over- 
taken. Th€y proved to be Moorish vessels bound for MeHnda, As the Forttt* 
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A.n UM. guese were on firieadly terma with ite diieC CMbral was aony for wliat had 
liappened, more especially as tlie most valuable part of the caigo oonaiated of 
gold, which, during the tenor of the flighty had been thrown overboard. On 
expreBsing hia r^ret^ the Hooriah captain gmvely aflked whether he had not 

Boine wizard with him, who might conjure it up fiom the bottom of the aea. At 
Mehnda, where the chief provoil n.s friendly aa b^nre, Cabnd was futmahed 
with two Gujemt pilots. Under their guidance he made a«|)rosperoiis voyage 
across the Indian OiSean, and cast anchor within a league of Calicut on the i3th 

of September. 

c»bna Shortly after hia arrival several n^iirs cnme on hoonl. hrinj^inj^ the zaraorin's 

uriToa at 

QUknt. welcome, aii<l inakiiiL,' t^i-eat otfei-s of friendship. Uaitnil \va.s thius induced to 
tjike his shi|)s nearer the city, and sent a-sliorc four native.n whom Va-sco de 
Gama ha'l i-arricil ort" He afterwards nem a messenger, intimating tliat lie came 
from Portugal puicly to settle trade and friendsliip ; but, taught by De Gajua a 
experience, he refused to land till hostages were given. This demand produced 
some delay and altercation, but at last six of the principal natives arrived, and 
Cabral ventured aabMe. The interview took place in a pavilion, erected on 
int«nrii>w purpose, near the water-edge. The aamoxin, dreaaed nearly aa when De Oama 
■uotin. viated him, dasaled all eyes with the sise and briUiancy of the diamonds, rubies. 
SB^pphirea^ and pearlfl^ which studded his girdle and hung from his ean^ or 
covered his fingers and toe& His chair of state and paUnquiTi, all of gold and 
ailver, curioualy wrought, glistened with predous stones ; and, among other 
artides comt)osed of the ])reciou8 metals, were three gold and seventeen silver 
trumpets, and various silver lamps, and oensera smoking with perfumes, Cabml, 
after delivering his credential.s, and stating Uie desire of the King of Portugal to 
enjoy the zamorin's friendship, and estaltlish at Cnliciit a factor}', which should 
be supplied with all kind.s of European goods, and take spices in excliauge, or 
pay for them in ready money, caused the present to be brought in. It consisted 
of a wrought silver hanm gilt, a fountain (»f the same, a silver cup with a gilt 
cover, two cuiihioiis of cloth of gulJ, luid two of criuisou velvet, a cloth of state of 
the same velvet striped and bound with gold lace, and two rich pieces of arras. 

So &r all thing.s had guuc on smoothly ; but beneath this seeming fri^idship 
mutual distrust was at work, preparing for a final rupture. Ficat, the bostages» 
on learning that Oabial was preimring to return, began to suspect that they 
might be detained, altogether, and endeavoured to escape by leaping into the 
aea. Some auoceeded, while those le-captured were treated with aome degree of 
harahnesB. Before the misundentanding thus oooaaioned was completely cleared 
1^ CSabral proposed to Bend a message to the zamorin, to ask whether he was 
willing to finiah the agreement which he had begun. So strong was the 
conviction among the Portuguese that this message wotild only make matters 
worse, that Francisco Correa was the only man in the tieet l>i>ld enough to 
volunteer to cany it Contraiy to expectation, Correa met with a Meudly 
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reception, and completed an arrangement by wliicli a rt^ular Portuguese factory a.d. im. 
waB MtoUidied inGalicut, under the diargie of his bvotber, Ayres Ciorrea. This 
&ctor seems to have heexi veiy indifferently quaUfied for his c^ee; and allowed 
himself to be imposed npon at all haads, and more especially by the Koors, who 
had never ceased their intrigues horn the first moment when the Portugaese 
made their appeaianoe. At their instigation some hostile manifestations were 
made, partienlarly fay Khoja Comireci, the admiral of GaUcut; and appearanoes 
became so alamung fhat CahFsl de^ed it nece.ssary to quit the liarbour, and 
stood out to aea. The zamorin expressed deep and apparently sincere regret 
at the cause of Oafaral's removal, and showed a willingness to take whateyer 
steps miglit be necessary to restore confidence. He gave orders to prevent the 
interference of the Moors, removecl an officer whom he had placed in the fictor}', 
aii>l sulistitiited another, who, lie t1innM;t wonld be more acoept»ible. He even 
took the btill more deciiled step oi removin<^ the factory from a locality which 
guve the Moors too great control over it. and gave the Portuguese a perpetual 
grant of a new house more conveniently situated near the aea-shore. The 
good effect of these measures was soon visible; and tlie Portuguese walked 
the streets of Oslicut as sa&ly, and as free frmn molestati<ni» ts if they had 
been in Lisbon. 

The Moon^ whose resouroes in intrigae wece inexhaustible, determined to Mooridi 
break up this miderstanding, and tried to effect it hy a rathw singular expedient 
Availing themselves of the vindictive fedmgs of the oiBoer who had been 
removed fimn the Fortugufise fiustory, they empbyed him to persuade Correa 
that CSabral oonld not confer a greater service on the zamorin than to capture 
a large ship, which was 1 -in I from Ceylon to Gunbay cat Qujerat, with 
elephanta One of these aoimaLs, which the zamorin coveted, had been refused; 
and as he had thus been unable to obtain it by fair means, he would be very 
g;\ru\ to nbtnin it anyhow. Tfie Moors calculated that tlu' niiist^T of tlie vf^s-sel, 
whom they hiid put on las guard, would V>e more than a match tor the Portu- 
guese adiuiial, ami, at .-ill events that the Portuguese, by attacking a vessel with 
vv liiuli they had no proper ^ouu I of quarrel, would justify the reputation which 
they had given them m mere deprcdatoiu Cabral fell too eaiiily into the saare 
thus kid for him; but, after discovering the trick, made the best reparation he 
could, by restoring the vemel to its own«& 

Tino Moors, disappointed in their object^ resumed thdr former practices, and >»t^ p »M» 
threw many obstructions in the way of the Portuguese; who, in conseq u e n ce, saw itantd. 
the time for th«r departm« approaching while their ships remained unladmi, 
Cabial complained to the amorin, and was authcriaed to search the vessels 
cf the Hooks and take whatever spioes were found in them, only paying the 
original cost pricea The Moors were too numerous and influential to be tiuis 
summarily dealt with; and OB one of their ships l>eing seised^ obtained permis- 
sion ftom the fickle sunorin to retaliate. They took measures accordingly; and 
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A.D. uM. having emted » riot^ ifeonned the Poitiigu«e fiteioiy. Many ol the faimiten 
and among otbere Ayrea Oonrea, tiie piindpal fitctor, lost thdr livea 

Gabial, not having received any apology for thia outrage fiom 1h» aunorin, 
^^^'^ deteimined to take hie own method of reveDge» without giving himBelf any 

concern rus t^) the lawftdnesB of the meana On a sudden, without note of warning, 
he made a furious onset on ten large sliips which were lying in the Iwirbour; 
and after a conteat^ daring wliich 600 of the Moors and natives perislied, gjiined 
possession of the cargoes and set the ships on fire. Not s;itisfied with this, lie 
opened Ids firt; upon the town, Man}'' of its jiiihlit- buildini^rs were destroyed, 
and the inliaV^itaiits, Ijih-ouuhi: crowdcnl iu tlieir Hight, fell in great nnnibem 
Tiie zamorin hiinH«>lf made a narrow escape, as one of his nair^ who wad 
iuiuu'diattly behind liini, w;us struck down by a cauiion-ball. 

Peace woa now out of the question, and open war was declared. The Fortu- 
«roHhin. guese, however, had no idea of abandoning their Indian tra^; and on being 
diflpoaiQiMd of one ftetoryi immediately looked oat ht another. Farther Bontb 
than Calicut^ and bonndii^ with it^ was the kingdom or nyahahip of Oodiin. 
It veoogniaed the supranaoj d Calient^ but had often aeptfed to independenoob 
and wae therafine eaoly induced to liaten to propoHals of amity from the Portu- 
guese. The power of these new viaitois had beok dgnelly di^Iayed in their 
xeoeni contest with the aamorin; and the King of Oochin conld scaroidy doubt 
that, were their powerful aid secured, the yoke of CaUcut might soon be shaken 
off Accordingly, when Cabral appeared off the coast, and stated his desire to 
make the town and harbour of Ck>chin the seat of Portugoese oommerQe^ the 
tcnns were wisily arranrjerl. The rajah, whose name was Truimpara or Trimum- 
para, at once agreed to give host in s jus a security that the Portuguese should 
not be treachwrously dealt with wiu n ashore, only stipulating that the two nairn 
whom he sent for the purpose should be chan^eil daily, as they could not eat on 
shipboani without becoming unlit for the royal presence, or, in. other words, 
losing cafite. 

The harbour of Cochin, forming one of a series of lagoons which here line the 
ooasti and have occasional openings by which jdiips can enter, was fiur superior 
to that of Calicut; and <he Portuguese saw reason to congratulate themfldves 
on their diange of locality; but recent' e^)wience made them cautioui^ and all 
that Cabral at first ventured to do was to land a fiictor of the name of Qonsalo 
Oil Barbosa^ a derk, an interpreter, and four aiminats whom he had bnn^t 
fromPortugdfiHio weretoaetas servanta Tlieir reception was very gracious; 
but the court presented none of the dsaaling state conspicuous at Calicut It 
eoon l^peared, however, that it possessed more valuable qualities. For every 
promise ma<!e was fulfilled to the letter; and the lading of the Porti^gneee 
vessels with the spices which the country prod need in almndance, was accom- 
plished witliont delay. This difference of treatnu-nt was ])roV>al»ly owiiii_' not 
80 much to the personal qualities of the aovereigos of Calicut and Cochin, as to 
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their relative positions — ^the former considering himself strong enough to make a.d. isoi. 
his will law, and, if so dispc^ied, to play tlie tyrant, while the latter, writhing 
under a galling yoke, waa oonvinoed that his best chance of escaping it was to 
throw himself into the hands of the P<ntugaefl& This feeling of a eommcn 
interest and a oommon danger natarally smoothed down many difficulties^ and 
made Mendship^ when onoe established, fitm and ksdng. 

The impussBioii which the Portuguese had pfodnoed, both lay the temw of Pnenaiv 
thor anna and the extent of th^ comuniwaaL txansaotioiu^ was strikingly ^*'*^ 



evinced by the anxiety which several native states now manifested to secure 
their alliance. From the chiefs of two of th ose Cananore, situated consider- 
ably north of Calicut, and Coulan, or rather Quilon, situated considerably south 
of Cochin, in the state of TlMtvaiicore--me88ei[|pen arrived to invite the Portu- 
guese to their harbours, promising them spices on cheaper terms than they oould 
be obtnined at Cochin. Cabntl was, of wurse, inclined to open coinmimications 
in m many quartei-s lus possible, with a view to subsequent traffic; but at the time 
it was impossible to do more than promise a future visit, lus he liad more seriou-n 
work on liand. Just as he was completing his cargo, a formidable fleet> com- 
posed of twenty-Hve large ships, aud many smaller veasels, appeared off the 
coast It was said to have 15,000 soldiers on board, aud to be destined to 
avenge the injuries fafltwfc^ on Calicut. This infonnation wae funiislied by the 
Bi^sh of Cbdun, who proved his fiddity to his new sllies by offering tiiem all 
the assistance in laa power; but CabnJ. thanking him for theoflfer,fdt confident 
that he would prove more thanamatch for tiiem sin^handBd It would seom, 
however, that this confidence was somewhat shaken, for after some manoeuvring 
with the view of briq^png the enemy to action, he suddenly dianged his mind, 
and suled away in such haste, that he did not even take time to restore the c*bni 
hostages wluNn he had received from the rajah. To increase the ignominy of the ^ thT* 
flight, he was pursued a whole day by the Calicut fleet Whmi it left him iSX**"* 
at night he appears to have availed himself of the darkness to regain the Mala- 
bar coast, and anchored in front of Cananore, where he took in tOO opiintals of 
cinnamon. The rajah wa.s so friendly that, supposing the want of money to be 
tlie rea.son why he did not tiike more, he offered him any additional quantity on 
credit; aud showed how anxious he was to cultivate the Portuguese alliance, 
by actually sending an amlia.ssiidor with Cabral to Euiope for tliat purjxise. 
Nothing of much interest occurred on the homeward voyage, and Cabral 
arrived in Lisbon on the 81st of July, 1501. Of the diips which originally 
formed the eiqieditian only six returned. 

Be/hn Oabral's arrival a third Portuguese expedition was on its way to India. Third 
It had ssaled in lfarch» and consisted only of three ships and a caravel, with 
400 men, under the command of anexp»ienced seaman of the name of Juan de 
Nneva. Hk instructionak proceeding on tiie assumptioa that Gabrsl had estab- 
lished foctoriea at Sofida and at CUicut^ were to leave two of tlie vessds with 
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A.D. iMi. tlieir carfjoes at the fnrnier, and {)rocoed with the two otliei-s to the latter town 
As ii precautionary measure the expedition was to axil at San Bhw, situated eiust 
of the Cajje of Good Hope, and wait ten days to give au opportunity of meeting 
with any of Cabral'H ships which might be on their way borne. Here they 
found a letter which had been left for them, debuling the events whkh lutd 

taken place at Calicut 
. - and Cochia In oonae- 

. . ^ quence of this infonnar 

tion, Juaa de Nneva 
de^ed it imprudent to 
8q)arate his vessels, and 
pn>ceeded with the whole 
for India, arri\ang in 
Noveml)er at Anchediva, 
a small island on the 
coast south of Goa. 
Shortly after he anchore<l 
off Cananore, the rajah 
of wliich was very urgent 
that he should lade there; 
but cnzietj to learn the state of matters at the factory induoed bim to decline 
and hasten on to Codiin. 
DeN-uet^ Ou amviiig, he learned that the nyab» though greatly offended with Gsbnd 
oaeuo. for leaving without notice and oanying his hostages^ had proved a fidthful 
ally, and given full protection to all the memberB of the iactiny; but that the 
Moors had carried their hostility so &r as <m one occasion to set fire to it^ and 
in various way?;, by depreciating the value of thdr merchan<lise, had pr^udioed 
the native tradeis against them to such a degree, that they refused to part 
with their spices except for rea^y money. As this was a commodity wit!) 
which Jnan de Nueva was very scantily provide*!, he immediately returned 
Cananore, where the rajah dealt witli him much more liberally, and furnished 
him with 1000 quiutiils of ptipjier, 50 of ginger, Jirul 450 of eiiuiamon, together 
with some cotton cloth, U) be paid out of the ])roceeds of the gcKKls which he 
liad lodged for sale in a Portuguese iactory established there. While occupied 
with these commercial transactions, Juan de Nueva received intelligence that a 
laige fleet belonging to tiie nmorin was on tiie way to attack him. Tbe rajah 
who sent the intelligence advised him to land his men and ordnance^ and 
make an entrenchment on shore, as the only effectual means of defence. He 
ttereauuM was not so easily mtimidated; and, on the next day» when 100 vessds were seen 
SHk entering the bay, he advanced to meet them, and poured in his shot with sudi 
good effiBd^ that the samorin*a ^««w»w*M»«i<w hung out a flag of truce^ and, after a 
pariey, agreed to quit the bay, and make the best of his way bade to Oalicat^ 
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This i&ilure made such aa impreadon on the zamorin thai he proposed terms of a.d. im. 
aooommodfttioiL Jmui de Nuerft, probably feeUn^ tiiat his powers were not 
Buffident for traaaMting buainett of so masSk importauce, set sail fyt Eiiropa 
His homeward voyage was prosperous and he amved safely with all Im shipa 

The aooounts brov^t home by Cabral satisfied the King of Portugal that ikp^ita 
he must dther fit out his expeditions on a scale of greater inagaitude» or ZommT 
desist from the attempt to establish a trade in the Bsst The latter alter- 
natiTO was not to be thought nf; fx even under the most advene cinnim- 
atances the profit had oountwbaknoed the loaa It was therefore detomined 
that the next expedition would be more adequate to the objects contemplated. 
These wexe not merely to overawe any of the native Indian princes who might 
be disposed to be hostile^ but to chastise the insolence of the Moors by attacking 
their trade in its principal spat. Accordliinrly, the expedition now fitted out 
conaiste I in all ot" twenty .ships. The command, at first offered to Cabral, was 
ultimately given to Vaseo de Gama, who was to proi-eed directly to India witli 
ten ships; while liis brother, Steplieii de Gama, and Vicente JSodrt;, were each to 
have the comman<l of a at|uadrou of fi\ e, and clear the sea of Moors, the one by 
scouring the Malabar coasts and the other by cruizing off the entrance to the 
Red Sea. 

Vasco de Gama, honoured with the title of Admiral of the Eastern Seas, set 
sail with Yuente Sodre on the 3d of Hanih, 1508, before Juan de Koeva's 
return; Stephen de Qama did not leave before the 1st of Hay. Having 
doubled the Gape of Qood Hope, and sailed up the east ooaat of Afirioa, fin: the 
purpose of eatablishing &ctoriea at So&la and Uoaambique^ Vaaoo de Ghana» 
after waiting till he was joined by his brother, oontinued his oourae across the 
Indian Ocean, and had arrived within dght of Mount Dilly, a little noorth 
of Cananore, when he fell in with a large ship belonging to the Sultan of 
Eg^'pt. It was richly laden, and had on board many Mahometans of rank 
and wealtli, boimd on a inlgrimage to Mecca. Tie immediately attacked it, 
and captured it after a vigorous resistance. To his disgrace he made an atro- B^tt^tHam 
clous iHC (^f Ilia victfcTV Going on board, he called the principal pa-ssengcrs luj^''" 
before him, and ordered them to produce whatever property they had in money 
or in goods. They declared tliat most of both liad been left in Calicut; hut 
on his throwing one of them bound hand and foot into the sea, and threat- 
ening to treat all the others in tht; same way, they became terrifie<l, and 
yielded to his demand-. He had thus secured a rich priiie by questionable 
means, and ought at all events to have been satisfied with it Instead of this 
he acted as if he had thrown aside every feeling of humanity, and resdved 
to play the barbarian, not for the profit^ but merely for the pleasure it afibrded 
After dividing the plunder amcmg his erewa^ and removing all the children 
to hia own ship^ in ordw to fulfil a vow which bound him to make monks of all 
tiie males he diould thus capture^ he forced all the passengers and crew of the 
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A.D. im Moorish vessel below, aiiU, liaviiig naiK'd tlo\m the hatdics upon them. t<'l<l his 
brother to set it on fire. The lieudish order wa^j executed, but the Uiiliajjj)y 
victims, rendered desj)eratc, made superhuman efforts^ and having broken open 

jHOmnf the hatoheSi aoooeeded in quendung the flamea Had thej been the goiltiesi 
wretches possible, instead of bdng for the most part inoffeonve pilgrims, they 
had now surely done enough to save tfa^ livea But na Thdr destracfti«Ni 
had been ordered, and Yasoo de Gama was sot to be satisfied with lesa 
Stephen, who proved himself no unwitting instmment in his brolfasi^s hands^ 
was told to board, and made the attempts but met with sudi a reception 
from the Mahometanst when they saw that no mercy was to be expected, as 
compelled him to retire. Had De Gama been acting under a sudden bunt of 
passion, he had now full time to cool, for night came on, and nothing more 
could be done till morning. When In* rose, it was only to repeat his inhimian 
order: the vessel was again boarded and set on fire, and 300 persons, of whom 
thirty were women, were burned to dentil, or dro^mefl, or slaughteretl Of 
all who were in the ves.scl wlicn th(^ caiiture \v;is made, ii(»t a soul e,««?aped 
except the eliiMren, whom this bloody baptism iiiitiat<'d iiit^) the liomisli I'aith. 

Hkanltal After tliis infam lus trausactiuu uiie iilmost shudders to mention the name of 
Vasco de Gama, but the course of the narrative cannot m the meantime proceed 
without him In hia next procee<ling, the caution which he uml, when he 
thoiikg^t it posmble that his own life might be in danger, oontnsts strangely with 
the recklessneas he showed when iniquitously dis|>osiiig of the lives of others. 
Having anchored off CananorSi he denied an interview with the ngah; but aa 
the captivity he had snffioed at Gklicut on his first voyage seemed stiU upper- 
most in his mind, he adopted the device of having a wooden brid^ which 
projected a considerable way into the water. At the end of this bridge, which 
was covered with carpets, a pavilion wss reared to form the hsJl of audienoa 
The lajah made his appearance first, attended by 1 0,000 nairs, and advanced to 
the pavilion amid the beating of <lrums and flourishes of trumpets. De Gama 
came accompauied by all his boats, adorned with flags, and took his place in tlie 
pavilion, under a salute of artillery The result of the interview was a treaty 
of amity, and the establishment of a Portuguese factory at Cananore. 

Hupro- From ( ananore De Gama continued his course to Calicut, and, making his 

Calieiu. a])jteaninL'e unexpectedly in the roa<l.s, captured seveial .small boats, contnininf* 
about titty natives Whatever ju.st cause of tpiaiTel lie may have had with the 
zamorin, these poor creatures were not implieateil, and yet, on not obtaining 
redress for the destruction of the I'uiiuguejie fiictury, and the loss of livcii occa- 
sioned by it, he hung them up at the yard-arm, and, after they were dead, cut off 
their arms and feet, and caused them to be carried ashore, wUh a message to the 
zamorin, tlutt similar treatment was in reserve for himself tor his lepeated 
breaches of fidth. To show that he was in earnest, he ardeted three ships to 
stand in as near as posuble to the town, and cepea their fire upon it The royal 
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palace waB one of the manj buildiiigs thus demolished. Without waiting to a.i>. uttt, 
aaoertain the ^eot^ he left Yioente Sodre with a sqiuuiniii to scxnir the coeat 
and destroy the Moovisb trader and set aail for Ooehin. Here mattecB were 
easily re-established on th^ fimner friendly footing, mutnal presents were «• 
changed, and a oommttdal treaty of a more fonnal nature than that previously 
eTiating was concluded. 

The next prooeeding of &e ninoriu was yeiy inwcosable^ and, indeed, looks Tr. aj.or. r 
as if he had determined to put himself entirely in the wrong. Hearing that 
De Qama was lading at Cochin, he sent a messoiger, inviting him to Calicut^ 
and promising that everything would be arranged to his entlie satisfaction. 
This was rather a slender foundation on which to negotiate ; but peaoe with 
Calicut was felt to be so desirable that De Gaiiui determined to make one effort 
more to secure it, and net out alone, leaving all iiis other ships behind. The 
temptation was too strong for the fickle and tortuous court of Caliciit; and De 
Oama, instea-l of the friendly reception which he had anticipated, wtis set njtou 
by a large fleet uf ymall vessels, and very narrowly cscapefl being ma<le prisoner. 
Further negotiation was of course impossible, though he oi^ht certainly to 
have disdained to take the petty revenge of puttii^ the aamorin's messenger 
to death. 

The detuls of the eonflicti which ensued possesB little interest In one of R«t»ni or 
them De Gania> after putting to flight a large number of small yesBeb^ captured ^^t« 
two large Moorish diipa, which proved valuable prises^ both of th«n being 
rushly ladoi, while on board one of them was an image of gold thirty pounds 
wdghtk with emeraldB for its eye^ a robe curiously wrought and set with pre- 
cious stones for its covering, and on its breast a large ruby. Having again 
visited Cananore, and imited with its rajah and that of Cocliin in forming a 
kind of triple alliance, for mutual defence, De Gama. leaving Vicente* Sodre with 
his squadron, sailetl for Europe on the 20th of December, 1303, but did not reach 
Portugal till tlie following September. He had again proved himself an al>le 
navigator; Imt Ids ju-oct-cdings ha<l rather tarnished than increased his ikme. 
His .Hoven ign, however, was satisfied ; and rewarded him with the title of Count 
of Videgueini. 

Before De Gama departed, the Rajuh of (."ochin had made him aware of Th«iMDorin 
threatening messages which ho ha^l received from the zaiiioriu. The peril to attack 
which a faithful ally was thus exposed, entitled his case to a more careful 
consUeratlon than it recaved, and he was 1^ exposed to the full fury of the 
zamorin*8 revenge. Nor wss it loi^ b^ore it overtook him. De Qama's dqwr- 
ture was too fiivourable an opportunity to be lost^ and hostile preparations on a 
most formidable scale were immediately commenoed. In the vicinity of Ponany, 
about sixteen leagues north of Cochin, 50,000 men were aseonbled Before 
commendng operations the zamorin asked nothing more than the surrender 
of the Portugnese who had fixed their residence in Codiin. The popu]ati<Hi 
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jLD. iMM. woe uxgent that the draoand should be oompUed with, but the rajah stood finn, 
aod, thoQi^ his foroe was oompaia^Tdy inwignifimnt> advanced to the enooanter. 
The oontest^ howevor, -was too unequal; and he was driven from post to post^ 
till he was at last obliged to abaadon his capital, and seek an asylum in the 

island of Yaipi, or Yipeen, in its vicinity. 

While in this extremity he received no support from Vicente Sodr^ who 
kept cruizing about making captures, but on some shallow pretext or other 
refused to give any direct assistance. Powerful aid, however, was approach - 
IQg: Nine ships had sailed from Li>$bon. in tliree equal squadrons, under the 

respective comm.inds of Alonso or Alfonso 
Albuquerque, Fi-ancisco Alhuquerque, and 
Antonio Sahhmlia. The last was to cruize 
in the mouth of the Red Sea; the others 
were to proceed directh" to India. Francisco 
Albuquerque arrived first, and with a con- 
siderable addition to his squadron, in con- 
sequence of having &Den in with some of 
the skips belonging to Vicente Sodr& This 
powmfttl rdnforcemoit completely changed 
the aspect of a£Sun, and the samorin was 
defeated at eveiy point Triumpara» in the 
joy of his hearts not only coofened new 
privil^es on the Portuguese, but gave them 
permission to build a fort. 

On the anival of Alfonso Albuquerque 
new energy was thrown into the Portngniese operations, and many successful 
expeditions wore made both by land and sea. The effect of the.se was 
manifested in various ways. In the .south Coulan, or Quilon, then under 
female government, made a volunta,ry offer to lade two ships, and consent to 
the establishment of a factory; while the zamorin. dispirited by a .series of 
disastrous tlefi-ats, wa.s compelled to .sue for {>eace It wjis granted, but on 
teniis so disadvantageous, that he availed himself of the first pretext for a 
rupture, and was soon again at open war. For some reason not explained 
the two Albaquerques, at tlus veiy time, when their pxesence seemed more 
neo ooDa ry than ever, set sail £>r Europe, leaving only Doarte Fadieoo with 
tiie ship which he commanded, two caraveb^ and 110 men, fbr the defmice of 
Cochin. fVancnsoo Albuquerque appears to have perished in a storm, for he 
was never more heard of; Alfonso, reserved for greater things, arrived in 
safety, bringing with him fer tiie king forty pounds of pearla^ a diamond of 
remarkable size, and two horses, a Perrian and an Arab, the first of the kind 
which were imported into PortagaL 

The anuwin had become oouvinoed that he would never be able singie- 
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liaudetl to overcome the Portuguese; and therefore, in acrain pre|)aiiii;^f to take ^.D-Hoa. 
the field, made it his fimt basinoss to strengthen hiuisolf hy entering iiitu a 
coalition with neighbouring states. In this he found little difficulty, for the 
Portuguese were not only viewed with jealousy as strangers, but had piu^ued a Th* B»tnndn 
very reddeBS ccnxne at aea» attnddug and making prizes of all vessels of what- o^iu,. 
evet ootmtiy, wbenever they found any pretext for stigmatizing them by the 
name of Mooia We have already met with inatances of this kind eandidly 
ooQ&ned, or rather complacently dwelt upon by themaelves ; and it can scarcely 
be doubted that the instanoes whidi th^ have not reoixded irere atill more 
numeroos. Be this as it may, the ooolition soon aasumed a very formidable 
appearance; and while a numerous fleet, provided with nearly 400 cw.niifmH, 
prepared to bomliani Co(:;hin from the sea, an army, estimated at 50,000, b^^ 
to approach it by land. 

Triumpara was dismayed, and apparently with good reason, for not only H<nim«r 
was the enemy in overwhelming^ force, Init his subjects, under the influence of cmmo>> 
terror, beg^n to desert The onl\' persou whose cuura;^^e remained unsliaken 
was the Portugnese eaptiiu, Duarte Pai.'hec'o, who, when the rajah came to him 
in the greatest alarm, and spoke of surrender, scouted the idea, assurin;j; liim 
that a valiant defence would certainly j)rove successful Tliis was no em|)ty 
boast Pacheeo m:ide all his arrangementii with so much skill, and carried ihem 
out with so much resolution, that the confederates were ultimately obliged to 
retire with a severe loaa Att^pta were repeatedly made to texnew the attack, 
but the rescdt was always the same; and the zamorin with his allies had the 
mortification of seeing all their efforts baffled by a mete handful of Europeana 
Seldom has there been a more strikuog example of what one daring epirit can 
accomplish than was funiidied by Pacheeo in this stru^^jle. In the coune of it 
the zamcrin had lost 18.000 men, and was now so hmnbled as gladly to accept 
of terma of peace from his own tributary Kajah of Cochin. As we sliall not 
again meet with Pacheeo, we may here conclude his history. It is a melancholy 
one. A fleet of thirteen shipt^ of larger dimensions than had ever before been 
built in Pt)rtui^al, having arrived under the command of Lope Soarez, Paclieco, 
thoii^^li treated with merited distinction, was superseded, and inve»ste<l witli the 
government of El Mina, on the west coast of Africa. Here it w:us thought tliat 
his private fortune, to wliich he w;us too heroically disposed to give much atten- 
tion, would l)e imj)rove<I This object was entirely defeated by a violent faction, 
A\liieh first thwarted liLs measures, and then had the audacity to seize his 
person on a taLse charge, and scud him home in cliaina. After languishing for a Htofcifc 
time iu prison he obtained an honourable acquittal, but it was too Itttft Tbe 
ungrateful return for lus distinguished services bad broken his hearty and he 
died diber in priacm or shortly after he was released from it 

Lope Soared soon after his arrival, moved up to Oalicot^ and was met by a 
messenger from the samocin, who waa now willing to comply with ev^ 
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A D. 1M7. demand made upon Mm except one. This was to deliver up an European, a 
native of Milan, who had entered his service, and taught him the art of casting 
cannon, along with other important naval and military improvementa To his 
HoDoumbie honour the zamorin demurred to the delivery of an indi\'idual whose only 
offence was the ability and fidelity with which he had served liim. Soarez, 
unable or unwilling to appreciate the honour and justice of the zamoriu's refusal, 
immediately bombanled the town, and laid the greater part of it in ashea This 
work of destruction accomplished, he immediately proceeded to another, and 
treated the town of Cranganore, which hatl a<lliered to the zamorin, in the same 
way. His next exploit began more ominously, but ended still more triumph- 
antly. In sailing north from Cranganore to attack Ponany, he was met by the 
zamorin's fleet, and driven into a bay. Here lie found himself in imminent 
peril ; for in aildition to the fleet before which he ha<l been obliged to retire, 
seventeen large Moorish ships, well provided with cannon, and airrj'ing 4000 
men, were waiting to receive him. A fierce conflict ensued ; but ultimately, with 
a very trifling loss to the Portuguese, all the ships of the enemy with their rich 
lading were destroyed. Soarez, thinking he had now done enough to justify 
his return, left four ships at the fort of Cochin, and set sail for Europe with the 
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remainder. His arrival at Li.sbon. on the 22d of July, 1.306, was gbidly wel- 
comed, as no richer cargo in goods and prizes had ever returned from the East. 
Don Frui- Tlie ucxt Indian annament fitted out by Portugal was on a more magnificent 
moiiu-. scale than any which preceded it It consisted of twenty-two shijw, cann ing, in 
HTli^roy. *^*l^tion to the crew, 1 500 fighting men, and was place<l mider the ct)nimand of 
Don Francisco Almeida, who bore for the first time the proud title of Viceroy of 
India. His arrival in India took place in 1507. Tlie first land reached was the 
island of Anche<liva, where, as it occupied a commanding pasition on the cmst, 
and had become a common station for Portujruese vessels, he built a foi-t On 
arriving at Cochin, where he intended to have rewarded Triumpani, the old and 
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faithful ally of the Portuguese, with a crown of gold, set with jewels, which he a.d. imt. 
had brouglit from Portugsvl for the purposie, lie was astcinished to find that he 
had retired from the world, to si)end the remainder of his days as a solitary 
devotee. His nephew was reigning in his stead, and received the crown from the 
hands of Almeida during a pompous ceremonial. It is probable that he did not 
understand all that was meant by it, for from that day he was to be reganled, 
not as an independent sovereign, but a vassal holding his crown during the 
pleasure of the Portugue-se. 

Before Almeida arrived, the zamorin had once more placed all his fortunes N'»tiTe <»m- 
on a venture ; and, a.s if fully aware that the struggle in which he was about to ,^,t tiw 
engage would prove decisive of his fate, left no means unemployed to insure 
success. At this time a powerful dynasty w«\s reigning in the Deccan over 
territories which included a considerable tract of sea-coast, from Goa northwards, 
while tiie kingdom of Gujerat or Caml)aya had risen to be a great naval power. 
Both of the.se states had been wantonly attacked by the Portuguese, and their 
commerce had suffered severely before they were aware of having done anything 
to provoke hostility. Naturally exasperated, they entered with readiness into 
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a comliination intended to banish the Portuguese for ever from the Eastern seas. 
Even with the.se auxiliaries the zamorin did not feel secure. He therefore 
extended his views much further, and entered into communication with the 
Sultan of Egy])t. 

The Mameluke sultan at once responded to the call thus made upon him, Th« suitwi 

of EiOTt 

and the more readily that his attention had previously l)een drawn to the sub- joina it. 
ject from another quarter. The success of the Portuguese in the East was 
already telling powerfully again-st the lucrative trade which the Venetians had 
long been accastome<l to regard as their special monopoly. Goods brought into 
the Levant, either overland or by way of Alexandria, had so heavy a burden of 
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A.Dl 1807. transport auJ tiixation to bear, tkat tiiey coiil J not i>o.s.sihly compete with the 
companitively inexjjen.slve process of a single voyage, however long, fmm the 
port of lading to tlie ^wrt of deUvery. The Venetians thus tuund themselves 
undersold in every European market, and became p^iiVctly aware that they 
must either destroy the Purtuguese trade or be de!»troycd by it. Their first 
endeavour was to work upon the fears of tlie King of Portugal and the pope, by 
instigating the sultan to aend a thrmtening letter to Lisbon and Bome, inti- 
mating that if the Portuguese did not forthwith relinquish the new coone 
of navi^pttion, by whidlk they had poietrated into the Indian Ooeeii, and oease 
from encroaching on a commerce whidi had been carried on firom time imme- 
morial between Asia and his dominion^ he would put to death all the Onis* 
tiaoB in l^gyptk Syria^ and Palestine, bum thdr diuvchei^ and the 
holy sepuldira itsdi 

An EgTptun This moiace having failed to produce the effect anticipated, the Venetians 
mk did not scruple to iu*ge the sultan to take the remedy into his own hand^ and, 
in accordance with the invitation given by tlie zamorin, become a powerful 

auxiliary in the cnisade against the Portuguese. There was only one diflieulty. 
The Egyptian fleet in its aetuiil stat^; was ovonnateheil by that of Portugal If 
the war w;us undertaken, the iii-st tiling necessjuy would l>e to build a new fleet. 
Egyjit had no proper timber for the purpose. How, then, was it to lie obtained? 
Tlie Venetian.s were not to be balked of their object by sueli an olist.ule. Had 
they not whole forests of naval timber in Dalmatia? and having gone so far, 
why need tliey scmple to place tliem at the ditipotjal of the liultiin, who, after 
hewing down as much as he required, might easily ti'ansport it by a well known 
route to the Bed Sea? Stidi was the plan actually adopted; and Europe 
saw the maritime power which had talcen a prominent part in the crusade of 
Christian princes against Mahometan^ as aealouidy engaged in promoting a 
Ifahometan crusade against Christiana 
iiiMiiniiii By these eztraordinaty means a fleet of twdv6 ships of war having been 
built and fully equipped, set sail for the Indian coast in 1507. It canied 1500 
men, and was commanded by an experienced officer, whom Ferishta calls Ameer 
Hoossein, and the Fortngue^ Meer Haslum. It sailed first to Qujonat^ where 
MuUik Eiaz, admiral of Mahmood Shah I., who was then reigning sovereign of 
that kingdom, was prepared to join it with a squadrtm wliich would more than 
double its numbers and strength. Almeida seems not to liave been aware 
of the danger which threatened him till lie wa.*i nlniost overtaken by it His 
tactics obviously .should have been to attaek the Turki.sh fleet on its passage. 
In this way it might not have been dilUcult for him to beat hi.s enemies iu 
detail He may have been prevented by obstacles of which we are not aware ; 
Ibr after he had resolved to pursue tlus obvious course it was fomid to be 
too late. Hia son Lorenzo, whom he had despatched with eleven .sail to 
intercept the sultan's fleets having been detained, first off Cananore, where he 
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his own, and afterwards at Ancihediva^ whwe sixty Moociah and native Tesaels 
had made an attempt on the fort^ anived in the harbour of Choul, or Chowol, 
about twenty-three miles sooth of Bombay, just in time to see the E^(yptiaii 
admiral enter it A fierce conflict immediately ensued, and waa eontinoed a mavai 
without any dedded advantage till night separated the combatanta Next day 
nn immense preponderance was given to Ameer Hoosaein by the arrival of 
Mullik Eiaz with the Gujerat fleet Lorenzo, still undismayed, immediately 
renewed the battle, but found the Eg\^)tian admiral a much more formidable 
antflfifonist than he had Leen accustomed to deal with. After another day's 
fighting had left tlie victor}- undecided, t!ie Portuguese ships were m much 
shattt-rt'd that it was determined by a council of war to take advantage of the 
night and elYect a retreat. 

Ijorenzo, who had ])revioasly incurred his fatlier's displeasiire, by declining on H?rc.i«m »f 
one occaiiiou to force the fleet of the zamurin to action, was very reluctant mm,u^* 
to take a step which would justly be considered as slu. aduiowledgment of 
deiiaat, and eontinoed to linger on till the day began to dawn. He had by this 
time consented to retreat, and several cf his vessels had set sail Unfortunately 
when he began to follow, his ship groonded, and allw some ineffectual eff<Mrta to 
tow it off, the rest of the aquadron continued thdr flight, and 1^ him to 
his latei He mi^ have escaped in his boe^ but at once made up his mind 
to aeil his life as dearly as possible, and die at his post Hie VDSXxky at first 
attempted to board, but was so bravely resisted, that he adopted the more 
cautious method of keeping at a distance and })ounng in Ids shot. Lorenzo, 
having been struck by a ball, which broke iiis thigh, ordered himself to be 
placed again'st the mainmast, and there remained, encouraging his men, till 
another ball broke Ids back and killed him. The ship shortly nft-er sunk. Of ni»u«*h. 
its erew of 100 men only nineteen escaped. According to Faria y Sou.sa, tlie 
whole K).s.s of the Portugueiie amounted only to t'ighty-one men, wliile the 
enemy I'^t 600. The Mahometan account given by FerLbhta is very dilfcrent. 
After mentioning that the Portuguese flag-slnp, valued at a crore of rupets 
(a millian sterling), was mmk, and eveiy man on board perished, he adda^ that 
the Mahometan fleet retnmed victoriously; for slthov^h 400 Turks were 
honoured with the crown of martyrdom, no fewer than 3000 or 4000 Portuguese 
infldels were at the same time s^t to the infernal regiona 
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Portuguese progress in the East — The vicerorships of Fr»nct8co Almeida and Alfonso Albuquerqae. 
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FIE Portuguese were now fully committal to their career of 
conquest, and successive armaments, on a grand scale, quitted 
Lisbon for the East. One of these, imder Tristan da Cunha, 
' oiisisted of thirteen ves.sels, and 1300 fighting men. Another, 
of twelve vessels, sailed mider the command of Alfonso Albu- 
queniue, who, after performing several exploits on the African coast, and taking 
effectual measures to cripple the tnide from India hy the Red Sea, continued 
along the coast of Arabia, and entered the Persian Gulf, determined to strike 
a still more fatal blow. There the Mahometan traffic with India was still 
active. Albuquerque, in whom great military and political talents were com • 
bine<l, at once perceived how an effectual interdict might be laid upon it The 
only thing necessary for this puq)o.se was to make himself master of the city 
of Ormuz, situated on an island in the mouth of the gulf In this way he could 

completely command 
the passage, and place 
the trade at his mercy. 
After the capture of 
Muscat, and several 
other places of minor 
imjKjrtiince, he pro- 
ceeded to the execution 
of his grand enterprise. 
His design had been 
|)enetrated; and instead 
of being able to take 
the city by surjirise, as 
he had antici{)ated, he 

Uu«xpMii found it defended by a fleet of 400 vessels, sixty of them of large size, and by 
an army of 30,000 men. To show how far he was from \yemg dismayed at 
these preparations, he immediately advanced into the harlx)ur, and anchored 
among f?ve of the largest ships, firing his cannon as if in defiance. Afler 
waiting for a message from the king, but receiving none, he sent him his 
ultimatum, which, considering the relative position of the parties, was cer- 
tainly of a very extraordinary and arrogsint description. It was to the effect 
that he had come with orders to take the King of Oiinuz under his protection. 
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on the condition of payin[^ a reasonable tribute to Portugal, or to treat bim as a.d?i«». 
an enemy by declaring war against him. 

There was little room to doubt wliicli of the alternatives, thus arbitrarily Aiboqu«r- 
plftced before liim, the sovereign of Unnuz would accept, but or his fortifica- omrai. 
tion-s were not yt't completed, it w<\s important to gain time: and i»olely with 
that view, instead of sending a resolute defiance, he entered into negotiation. 
Albuquerque saw what waa intended, and at once brought matters to a pointy 
by telling the mesMaiger that wben he aexfc came, it must be with either an 
aooqptance of peao^ or a dedKrati<ni of war. There had never been any room 
for ehoioe^ and the mesBage aeoordin^y mm, that QnnuB was in uae not to pay, 
but to reoeive tribute. Albuquerque lost not a moment in oommoiGing a 
cannonade whi^ must have eanaed fearful daughtw, as not only were the wallas 
ahor^ and Teasels carowded with ocanbotanta. but even the tops of the houses 
were covered with spectators. The Peiaianis^ in the meanttm!', were not idle^ 
and made two fnrlona onaeta; but nather in weapons nor discipline could they 
cope with tlie Portognese, and the sea is said to have been coloured with their 
blood. With the loss of only ten men, Albuquerque burned, sunk, or othcnrise 
destroyed all the aliips of Ormuz, and n-ceivcd a fla<j^ of tnice with an otfer sabmiMton 
to comply with all hia demnnda The terms were, the annual pajTnent of ptakm. 
about £2000 as tribute to the King of Portugal, and gn>und on wliicli to build 
u fort. iS'o sooner were the terms aixanged, than the foit was immedliately 
commenced, and carried on with such rapidity, as to aeiiiume hha^je in the course 
of a few daya. 

Kh(^ah Attar, who governed Omnz in the name of Saifaddin, who was a 
minnr» had no sooner made the anangement than he repented of it From the 
destruction whidi Albuquerque had caused, he had formed an extravagant idea 
of the force undv Us command; and waa astonished above measure* on learning 
that it did not muster above 460 mm. He therefore prepared anew for hos- 
tiUtiea^ and dexterously availed himself of a mutanoos fiaeling among the injferior 
Portuguese commanders, to escape the oonssquencea Albuquerque* aAer venting 
his rage by some very barltarous proceedings, was obliged to depart and spend 
the winter at Soeotra, which had become a Portuguese conquest Having again 
returned, he gave formal notice of his arrival to the government of Ormuz, and 
was immfidiately informed that the tribute stipulated would be paid, but that 
he would not be ju'rmitted to build the fort. He would fain have resuine<l the 
Niege, l)ut more important interests required his presence in Indi& He had been 
appointed viceroy. 

Almeida, in the midst of his preparation.s to avenge the death uf his s<tn, Aimcui.i 

' f*vt* out to 

received the mortifying intelligence thai he luul been superseded in his govern- 
ment Obedience to the royal mandate was* of course, his duty; but both 
revenge and ambition pointed to an opposite coarse* and he deteimined to follow 
it at all hamrda On the pretext that the public interest would not allow him, 
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A-D^uoi. ill present circuiustanocs, to demit his autliority, he refused to resign tlie inisiguia 
of office; and leaving Albuquerque, who was in no condition to foroe him, to 
devour hk dinppointment m he oould, aet oat without him at the head of » 

^^^^ povrevftil annMiieDt While proceeding nortiiwwde along the ooaetk in sewch 

DriHiL of the combined E^gyptian and dyerat fleets, he stopped at AnchedivBk and 
tha» reo^ved infonnatioa whidi determined him to make the important com- 
mercial dty of Dabol, situated on the coast about half-way between Goa and 
Bombay, the first object of attack It belonged to a king of the Deooan, 
who had joined the zamorin'a confederation, and assiated him with !;Iiipa In 
Almeida's view this was sufficient to justify any severity ; and, without any 
note of warning, he suddenly commenced his attack both by sea and land, 
and never desisted till he had laid Dabul in ashea An immense plunder 
might have heen obtained ; but feanng the eifoct upon his troops^ he choee 
rather to burn than to preserve the V)ooty. 

UfdiOmu From this achievement, wliich certainlv ad<le<l litt1«^ to his laurels, Ahneida 

the Tiirkinh 

aiMiuHjanit proceeded to i)iu, finely and stronj^ly situated on an island of the same name, uu 
the southern shore of the peninsuhi of Guji rut. Here he found Ameer Hoossein 
and Muliik Eiaz, with their llcets. liud they remained in their position under 
the batfceiies of Diu, as the Giyerat admiral strongly urged, Almeida, if he had 
Tcntured an attadc at all, must haye made it under great disadvantage ; but the 
Egyptian adminJ, wlio was naturally of a duvalroua t^per, and periu^ also 
rendered orev^xmfident by bis recent snccesi^ what LorenR) was slain, disdained 
to be cooped up in a harbour, whm he could meet his enemy in the open sea, 
and sailed oolv diapU;^ng more valour than discretion. Theconflictkaflerraj^ng 
furioudy for some time^ tenninated in a glorious victory gained by the Fnrta- 
guese, who^ however, converted it into an indelible disgrace, by an atrodona 
massacre. Several days after the battle was fought, and they had sailed away 
for Oananore, they murdered all their jirisoners in oold blood There is no 
posBible excuse for the atrocity ; and the only explanation ^ven is, that Alnu'ida'.s 
revenge eoxiid not otherwise be sfitiat<*d. The defeat had so dispirited Muliik 
Eiaz that be made overtui"ea of peace. They were readily listened to ; and lie 
might have ol)tained advantageous t«'niis, if he would have nioojied to the 
meannefw of delivering up his Egyptian coUeague. As much U) his honour aa 
to the displace of the Portuguese for makuig such a demand, he at once gave 
it a peremptory refusal, 
Rttntaim Almeida, having returned to Cochin, was again pressed by Albuquerque to 
■hip. resign the viceroyship, which he had persisted in holding, in defiance cf the 
mandate of bis sovmgn. So &r from complying, he took the extraoidinaiy 
step of anzing the pemm of his ccnnpetitor, and sending him as a prisoner to 
the fort <tf CSananote. He would probably have completed the treaaonahle 
course to which he was now committed, by declaring himself iudqiendenti bad 
not the opportune arrival of Don Feniando Coutinho, with a large fleet and 
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extraordiuaiy powers, enabled him (o act with effect as a mediator. The result ui«. 
vna, that Almeida abandoned all idea of teratance, and, resigning the ^^i^nf^^ 
of oflSoi^ todc hia departure for Europe. Before leaving; a native conjuror had 
told him thai he was not deatined to pass the Cape of Good Hope; He had 
paaaed it^ however, and had bc^gon to make many with the prediction, when an 
event took place whidi tenninated his career aomeiHiat ignobly. The three 
ahipa he had with him anchored in Bay» a little north of the Cape, 

and sent ashore a watering^party. One of the ex-vioeroy^a aervanta insulted 
one of the natives, and was roughly handled by them in return. Almeida, ^^^^^ 
contrary to his wish and better judgmoit^ waa induced to take part in this 
petty aqoabble, nn'l liaving gone ashore, was returning with the cattle carried 
off in a foray, when tlie natives, wlio luid been lyings in nmbnscade, nished out 
ufxtn him. Thoy were armed only with pointed stakes, but thetse they used so 
effectually, that lifty of tite Portuguese soon lay dead at their feet. Among 
them waa the ex-viceroy himbell) mortally wounded by a thrust which pierced 
his throat 

Albuquerque, now fully installed as viceroy, was bent on following out his '^'^"'^'^j 
career of conquest, and sailed for Calicut, before which he appeared on the 2d cm Calient, 
of Jannaiy, 1510, with thirty veasela and 1800 men, togeth^ willi a nmnber of 
natives who followed in boata, alliired by the hope of plunder. Cbutinho had 
arrived fiom Europe with an eameafc longing for Eastern renown; and now that 
the opportunity offered, he had aet his heart on aignaliiing himaelf aa the captor 
of the royal palace. Albuquerque indulged him by giving him the command of 
800 men, alter adnunistering all the cautions which hia aupmortal^ta and expe- 
rience suggested. Unfortunately Coutinho thought only of hia priae, and rushed 
forward as if he had been rimning a race rather than fighting a battle. Never 
looking beliind him, he forced his way to the palace, and set about installing 
himself in it, for the purpose of celebrating his triumpli. His infatiiation was 
soon y><'rren-cfl l<y the native troops, who took advantage of it so silently and 
effectually, that L'outinlio did not awake to a sense of his peril, till he found 
himself hemmed in l^y thousjinds of natives, and depnved of every outlet, ^^""y ^'* 
Albuquerque, in exerting himself for his relief, wa.s so severely wounded in the 
head by a stone, and in the throat by a dart, that he wa.s borne senseless to the 
shora Coutinho, and several young nobles from Lisbon, fell in the j>alace fighting 
desperately ; and the whole detachment would have perished to a man, had not 
a hurge body of reaerve arrived and obliged the enemy to retira Notwith- 
atanding this ^Usaatroua retreat^ the inhabitants suffered much more severely 
than the Portugneae^ and saw the greats part of thdr dty laid in ruina 

Ormus was the next place to which Albuquerque turned his attention. He 
had there been baffled by the anpinoiess or treachery of his officers, particuUoIy 
Lope de Soaies and Juan de Nuev% and obliged, in conaequence^ to leave one 
of the main avenuea of Mahometan trade atill open. He accordingly began to 
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A.amfc make audi preparatioiiB &r a new attack upon it aa mnat have proved BOC caiBfu l, 
when hiB attention wbb attncted to another qnaitefp and he leeolTed to 
Alt . , .w. employ Ms annament aoainat Qoa. Thk town which, fimn having afterwaids 
pan. to become the seat of Pcntugueee govenxment in the Eaa^ makes some figure in 
histoiy, wia finely atoated on anidand at the nkonth of an eBtuazy, filming one 
of the very ftnr good barboun which oocnr on the western ooast of the IbiSaa 
peninaula. At this time (1510) it was included in the territories of one of the 
kings of the Deccan, who had Iiis capital at 6^([^poor, and ia usually called by 
Fortti^ese writers Sabay or Savay, though his proper name or title was Yuanf 
Adil Shah. He had recently wrested it from the Rajah of Onore. The grounds 
of Alliuquerque's quarrel with Yitsuf are not very apparent ; and it is probable 
that he did not deem it neet^s?,Try either U) allef^e or invent nnv Hi*-; only 
object- was t^ extend the Portu<^uese nde; and if he could 8uc-cee<i, lie regarded 
it a.s .scarcely worth while to inquire whether tlie means which he enqiloyed 
could be juiiLified- One in<hicement may have l>e€n. that, jus a new cftnquest, 
Yusuf s possession of Goa must liave been somewhat insecure. Anotlier induce- 
ment was, that the Rajah of Onore, the legitimate owner, was ready to aaaist to 
the utmost in reoaptming it He found » third auxiliary capable of rendoting 
still more effectual aaoiBtance in Tinugai who figuiee sometimes aa Biyah of 
Cauar% a district whidk waa bounded by Goa on the north, and aometimes 
simply aa a priyateer, roaming the seas with a poweaeful fleets and living by 
plunder. 

captura xhuB asBisted, Albuquerque made his appeaiaooe off the eoaat in the begin- 
ning of 1510 At first anticipating a valiant reslBtanoe, he sent his nephew 
along with Timoja to take soundings. They discovered a foii which was well 
provided with guns, and defended by 400 men, and not only had the haidihood 
to attack, but the good fortune to capture it This seemed a most auspicious 
commencement, and proved only the firrt, of a series of fortunate' events which 
followed rapidly, and })ut Alhuquerqne in ]>os.session of this most iinjioi-tant 
locality, before he was required to strike a blow. According to the Portuguese 
accounts, some conjuror or fakir, whose ptvdictionij were iuiplicitly believed, 
had announced that Goa was destinefl shortly to become subject to foreignera. 
On the faith of this prediction, the iiiliabitanUi thought it a stroke of good policy, 
instead of endming the nuseries of a siege which must ultimately be suoceasfnl, 
to make a voluntary smnmder. Aooordingly, to the great but moat agreeable 
surprise of Albuquerque^ he waa reenved ashore by the population as if he had 

vmmm. been their native prince^ conducted in state to the gate^ when, he received the 
keya^ and thereafter put in poisessioa of the palaoei The Mahometan account 
says nothing of the coiguvor; and with &t greater pvobalnlity rqneeents the 
capture aa the neoessaiy result of a surprise. The fori captured 1^ Tinu^a and 
Albuquerque's nephew may have gi ven them complete command of the city, 
and thus rendered dgf^ emw imooesible. 
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At thi-^ time, however, it was lost almost as easily as it Imd Lccn gained. A.D.U1L 
Yusuf Adii Siiah liaving died, wan succecdt-il ))y his son Ismael Adil Sliali, who, 
about four months after the hasty surremler oi" Goo, culleet< il an army estimat-ed f5««t*k«n 

nii<l r»- 

at GO.OOO. Kuinal Khaii, the geueral to whom tliis army was iiitrustt'd, siid- takMi. 
denly made his appearance, and conducted the sieg^ witli sti much ability-, tliat 
Albuquerque, after twenty days, finding hifl communication with the fleet 
seriously threatened, was <^lad to evacuate the place. But he had no idea of 
finally abandoniiig so TaluaUe a priza In the otnirse of the tune year, ha\ing 
ooUected all his fiuraea^ indnding several additional 8hi|)s which had airiTed from 
Portugal, he set sul from CSanancMre with a fleet of twenty-thzee aihipe, and 1500 
fitting men. After landing at Onor^ to asnst at the oelebiation of Timoja's 
mairiage vith the daughter of a native queen, he hastened off to Qw, and, 
andkoring hefore it a second time, immediately prepared for the assault It 
took place before daybreak, and with such success, that the Portuguese entered 
the city along witl) th(>8e of the defenders who had been stationed outside For 
a time eveiy inc h of ground within the city wms disputed, and more especially 
at the palace tlie tight was fiiriou<?ly renewed, till the defenders, fearing that 
their reti'eat to the mainland might he cut off, quitted the place in the utmost 
oonfiision. The enemy lost 6000; tlie Portuguese only tifty. Not one Moor 
was left alive ; but the natives were treated with great moderation. Besides 
recovering their property, the}* liad the satisfaetion of being placed under the 
government of tlieir countrynaan i uuoja, who mled more equitcibly than might 
have been anticipated from his predatory habits. Before departing, Albuquerque 
declared his intentaon to make Ooa the capital of Fortngiieae India. 

tnie remaining explmts of Albuquerque, though they had not India lor their AUhmpm- 
theatre^ are so intimatdy eomieoted with its history, tiiat a short aooonnt of Sm!ISS£ 
them is here subjoined. After retmming to Oochin he began to prepare another 
annamentk and gave out that it was destined to act against Aden, which was 
then, as it is now, the key to the navigation oi the Bed Sea. The importance 
of the object was suffident to justify all the preparations which he was making; 
but while pretending to look to the west, his eye was fixed in an oppoeiie direc- 
tion. The city of Malacca, situated on the peninsula of the same name, had 
long been the moat important emporium of the rich countries lying further east 
than lTidi;i The Moors were still carryin-' on a lucrative trathr in that quarter ; 
and by meiuis of it were almost able i<» compensate themselves for all the losses 
wliich they had su.stained from the Portuguese. This consideration Avas of itself 
sufficient to determine Albu<iueniue to undertake the important expedition 
which he wius now meditating, though the direct benefits which his own country 
might expect to derive from it were of themselves a sufficient inducement 

On the Sd of May, 1511, Albuquerque set sail from Coddn with nineteen Owtamor 
ships and 1400 fighting men. Of these, however, 600 were natives of India. "^'^ 
Malacca was at this time under the government of a king of the name of 
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A D. 1513. Mahomed, who h&A treacheroitsly imprisoned a uuuiber of Portuguese, commanded 
by an officer called Diego Lopez de Siqueira. To avenge tliui outrage wia the 
oatenstUe object of AUmquercjue's expeditioa It was one of the boldest be 
bad ever undertaken, aa tbe dtj itself is aaid to bave contained lOOtOOO Inbabi- 
tantq, and was now ddended by 30,000 soldien^ and 8000 cannon. With all 
these means of defence^ Mahomed, aware of the kind of enemy he had to deal 
with, did not feel secure, and sent a messmger to the viceroy to intimate that, 
if he came for merchandise it vas ready at his command. Albuquerqaa replied 
that the merchandise he required was some Portugnese left there by Siqueira, 
and that on tlie delivery of them he would be prepared to say what more he 
wanted. After some parle) ing, the captives were delivered, and Albuquerque 
sent his ultimatum. It demanded compensation for the outra^, and for the 
expense's incnrrcd in ohtaining redress, and a site for the erection f»f a Portvi- 
giiese fort. This last proposed the kiiif,' refused to entertain, and Albuquerque 
ijume<liat<'ly prppare<l to compel liim. 'J'he Malavs are .sjiid to have fought well, 
but it is diiticult to believe it, for witli all the ani wliich they coiihl derive from 
artillery, poisoned arrows, poi^ucd thums, and mines of gunpowder laid in the 
streets, their tens of thousands gave way before a mere handful of Portuguese, 
and tbe viceroy took triunqphant possessioA of tiie city. While here he botii 
reodved and soit seversl aanbasBiee; among tbe latter, one to Siam, and another 
to Pega He also sent out several luivigatoro on exploring expeditians. One 
dt these is said to bave been commanded by Magalbaen^ to vHiom it suggested 
tbe idea of bis subsequent celebrated circumnav^tion. 



Aihn ^ On iiie voyage heme, Albuquerque lost his finest sbip^ which was nearly cot 

iMn>iuD«nd across the keel on a sh^rp rock off the coast of Sumatra In tills periloua 
position he was obliged to pass the night ; and when the morning dawned. 



performing an act of humanity and heroism, by sheltering with his arms a 
yoimg girl whom he had saved in the niid.st of the confusion. When he arrived 
in India, lie foiTnd that advanta;;e had heen taken of his ahsence Adel Khan 
had re.surne<l the siege of Goa with an army of 20,000 men, and the zamorin 
Wiis again in arms. Uoa wa.s eiuiily relieved ; and the zainorin desfjmiring of 
atioce.s.s, ri'tired from the conte.^t. The subversion of the Mameluke d\"na.stv in 
Egypt had deprived him of any fuiiher assistauce from Ameer Hodm-^-in, ami 
on looking round be saw no quarter to which he could ^peal for new aid 
Aeoording to FeEisbta^ this bumbling conviction so completely overwhdmed 
him, that his health gave way, and he died of a broken heart 
u!JI£>ilirt attack on Aden, which Albuquerque medita t ed, bad been postponed to 

that of Malacca, but by no means abandoned. AccortiUi^y, on tbe 18th of 
February, 1513, he appeared before it with a fleet of twenty sail, having on 
board 1700 Portuguese, and 800 natives of India. He lost no time in landing, 
and hastened forward, in the hope thatt by applying scaling-ladden to tbe walls, 
be migbt gain possessian of the phKia He had undenated its strength, and the 
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valour of its defenders, and was obliged to retire ^th a loss too 8ev«re to leave a.d in« 
him any indinatioD to renew the sfctempi He oompenaated himeelf in some 
degree by entering the Bed Sea,whidi then, for the first time, saw an European 
veaael on ite boeom* and made 




several valoable prizes. After re- 
maining for Bftme at the jiJi^pd 
of Kamaran, he retumed and again 
looked in upon Aden, hot fi»mid 
that in the interval its fortifica- 
tions had been so much improved 
that it would have been madnfUW 
to attack it He therefore pamnd 
on, and continued his voyage to 
India. On reaching Gujerat he made an ineffectual application for permission 
to build a fort at Diu, hut did not attempt to enforce it, afl he was intent on ^J*^*' 
another }>roject, on wluch liis lieart liad lr)ng been set, and all the more ear- 
nestly that his attemi)ts to accomplisli it had hitherto been frustrated. This 
project was the command of the Pen?ian Gulf by the capture of Ormuz. His 
third attempt upon it was made in March, 1514. The circumstances were 
opportune ; and when be demanded permission to oomplete the fort, the gover- 
nor, though disposed to reaiat^ felt he had not the meaner and was obliged to 
comply. The name of Albuquerque was now fiunone all over the East; and 
even lamael, the finmder of the ftmons Feraian dynasty of Sophi, sent him 
an ambftarador with valuable preeemta, and concluded a treaty with him. 
Before leaving Onnux, Albuquerque not only finished his fort^ but suooeeded 
in indnrfng or ibnang the king to lodge all his oannon within it In this 
way Portuguese sapremacy was completely eatahiiahed. 

Under Albuquerque the Portuguese power extended more widely, and 
more firmly seated, than before or sinoa It cannot, however, be with any pro- ttwi 
priety styled an empire, as it was not composed of contiguous territories, but 
rather consisted of a vast number of isolated forts, scattered over an immense 
extent of coast, and situated at wide dist;inces from each other. The sites were 
for the most jjuii adinirahly chosen, and gave a complete control over all the 
great maritime thorouglilare.s from the East Indies to Eurojie. In some resi)ect8 
this mode of inle lias its advantages over territorial i)oases8ion. It is more 
easily ac»iuired, and admits of being maiuUiined at a cheaper rate; but its 
stability is very precaiious. The moment the command at sea is lost, it is 
necessarily extingdahed. Thii^ however, was m evoit of which, during Albu- 
qnerque's regency, there were no symptoms ; and the &ct that tbey began to be 
manifested not long after he diaa|^Mared from the soene, serves to impress ns 
with a higher idea of the wisdom and vigour of his govenmient. When his 
oonntiymen hailed him aa "Qreal^" all impartial observers of his exploits were 
YobL tt 
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A.D. 1615. ready to ecbo tiieir acclamatioiift His grefttoece, however, was now diawing 
to adoaeL 

M) 1 1 . jr While at Ormius he bad auflfered much from ndcneML and the symptoma had 

nao'i ill- ^ ^ ^ w « 

iwMb become sufficiently aerioua to make him hasten his departura There was no 
reason, however, to suqieet a fatal tomination. He had only passed his siztietb 
year, and seemed unbroken in eonstittttion. In troth, it was not disease but 
grief that killed him. It is said that be bad applied to his sovereign for the 

title of Duke of Go*. His enemies took advantage of the cimiinstaiue t<> 
in.sinitate that he was cherishing schemes of ambition, and liad manifested, by 
the aiTogance of liis application, the treasonable purpose which he had at heart. 
Once Duke of Goa, he would establish himself hi tliat Eiv'^tern mctrnpolia, and 
rule tlie whole East na nlwolute master. There wn.-^ little j>lausibility in these 
insiiiuations; l>at ilirn- w;us enough to form the groundwork of a successful 
court intrigue AUtutpierque, while oppressed by sicknoRH, was yet dreaming 
of a ducid title, wlien he received the mortifyinj,' intvlli<,ance that the only 
reward which he Wius to obtain for all his services was a summary dismissal. 
He was no longer viceroy ; and as if this was not enough, he had been super- 
seded to make way fot his mortal enemy, Lope Soared The shock wss more 
than he could bear; and whan the veaad. in which he sailed arrived off QotL, he 
was in a dying state On the first news of his dismissal, he is said to have 
exidaimed, " See how it is ! I^ove to my fellow-men hss broi^t me into had 
odour with the king, and love to the king into bad odour with my fellow-m«i. 
To the graven then, old man, for it is now high time: to the grave T' One of 

nkdaach. ^Ig Jagt acts was to write a touching letter to Kino; Emanuel in which, reoom* 
mending his son to Ids protection, he says: "I be<iueath to him my property, 
which is of small amount; but I also leave him the obligation whioh my services 
impose, and this Is great. In regaml to the affairs of India, they will speak for 
him and for me." it was thought he miglit 1>e able to reach Goa, but death 
advanced with such rapid strides, that he Lreatlit d liis Lust almost immediately 
ai'U-U' the ves-sel had crosst'd the bar. on the IGtli of Dercinltor, 1515. He was 
buried with great pnuip at Goa; ))Lit in ac-cordaiioe with a request in his wiU, 
his remains, iu loGU, were traus[K>rted to Lisbon. 

LoiwSiiMw After the death of Albuquerque, the Portuguese power bc^m visibly to 
dedine Up to tUa time, ' says Faria y Sousa, " the gentleman had followed 
the dictates of true honour, esteeming tiidr aims the greatest riches; fiom this 
time forward, they so wholly gave themselves op to trading, that those who 
ought to have hem captains became meidumta" There wa8» in shorty a general 
and eager scramble for richer from the highest to the bwest daas of officiala; 
and puhUc was held subordinate and made substt^ent to private interest The 
very first proceedings <^ Soarea gave evidenoe of his incapacity. He had 
brought with liim a fleet of thirteen sail, and, having increased it by reinforoe- 
menta to twenty-seven aail» proceeded, in aoooidaaee with the ordem which he 
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had received at Lisbon, on an exj)edition to the Red Sca^ with the view of A.D.uin. 
tnoounteriug a large fleet which the Sultan of Egypt was said to be fitting out 
at Suez. On an-iving off Aden, he found a large breach in the fortifications, in 
conse'jnpiico of n siege which it had lately 5?nstJiinod : an<! ho cnnscioiis was the 
governor of its defeucele^? condition, that he uotually nnide Soarez au offer of 
the keys. Tlie coTnph'incnts with which they wcie oliered were .so soothing to 
his vanity, that he returned the koya thus tendered, and desired the governor ineffectiui 
to keep them for him till his return, an he was at pre.seiit on an L'xi)edition nimuAikii. 
which admitted of no delay. He ivccordingly entered the Red iSeu, and, aiter 
cruizing about to no purpose, retraced his steps to Aden, and was very much 
astonished when, on announcing his arrival to tiie complimentaiy govemoiv he 
received, instead* of the keys, a proud defiance to come and take them. The 
explanation was soon j^ven. The waUs» which were defenceless on his fonn^ 
vint^ had| in the interval, been thoroughly r^ired. A bold stroke might yet 
have put htm in poaaesnon of the pUce» but Soaiea was not the man to make 
it; and he moved off to attmpt some petty capture. Even this was not per- 
mitted him, for nearly a third of his fleet was destroyed in a atorm. and he 
hastened back to Goa with the remainder. 

The native princes, who had been overawed by Albuquerque, were not slow PwtorKiM 
to discover the diaracter of his successor, and take advantage of it Botli Qoa atcmaubd. 
and Malacca were seriously threatened, though as much of ancient discipline 
stil! remained to ward oti" the danger. Th«' only (K-fum'ncos to compensjite for 
these disji.sters were the suhniission of the King of Ceylon, who, in 1517, agreed 
to become tributiiry to Portugal, and allow a fort to lie built at Colombo; and 
the succe-ssful voyage of Fernando Perez de Andnula. wlio, in the same year, 
penetrated to Canton, and laiil the foundation of a lucrative trade. 

Diego Lopez de Sequeira, who,, succeeded Soarez, was a man of a siuular 
temper, and instead of doing anything to relieve the honour of the Portuguese 
arms, tarnished thmn still further by a dastardly retreat fimn IMu» after 
appearing before it with one of the largest amuunents which had ever suled 
under Portuguese cdours in the Indian Ocean. He had in all forty ships, 
mumed by 3000 Portuguese, and 800 nativea On his arrival, on the 9th of 
Februaiy, 1521, he s«it a messenger to Hullik £ias» with the old request for 
petmisnon to build a ftat^ and a menace^ that if it refused, he would force t>»«» ^^v^ 
it. The Oujerat admiral told him to do his worst ; and must have be«'n n.s A^nHm*. 
much pleased aa surprised when, imttead of being attacked in the style of which 
Almeida and Albuquerque had givw example^ he saw the Portuguese fleet 
weigh anchor, and gradually disappear from the coast The foi-tilications, it 
seems, had been strengthened ; and Lopez, after endeavouring to shelter himself 
by calling a council of war, which sanctioned his cowardice, decided that the 
attack was too hazardous to be attempted. 

Tliis diagraoeful retreat was not lost upon the native princes, and in the 
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JLD. U31. course of the snme year the PortuL'tiese saw sevenil fonnklable combinations 
fonned ai^aiust them. Mullik Kiaz (lix'im'<l it iiniu.'ccssary any longer to seek 
NaOvecom- tJie protxictiou of his batUirie^s a,t Din, aiul, sailiii;^ uut converted the PortupTi^e 
.Tfniwttiie retreat int<"» a flight, taking one of their .•-hips and (h*?^[>ersing the rest. 2s ot 
PartuigiiM*. j^^jj^j^gii witli this .success, he continued Uia course to Clioul, where the Portu- 
guese were engjiged in building a factory, again defeated them, and remained 
off the port for twenty days, cutting off all oommimicaticni between the huAoey 
and the Portugueee fleets whidi kepi hoyerimg outside, without ofiering bettle, 
or attempting to force a passoga In proportion as Portogoese pumUanimity 
increased, their asaaOaats became emboldmed, and Add Khan, in I5i% made 
his appearance once more in the vitnnity of Qoa. The city was too well fortified 
to run much risk, but all the adjoining territory was occupied, and once mofe 
acknowledged the supremacy of the King of BejA])oor. 
K«Taisgfc» In 1 527 the hopes of the Portuguese were mucli revived 1 >y a decisive victory 

off ChMiL 

gamed at ChoiU over the Gt\jerat fleet, which consistc'd of eighty-three veesela 
Of these, seventy-three were burned, destroyed, or driven ashore. Hector de 
Silvt'ira, the victor, following his advantage, pnx*epd<Ml up to tho bend of the 
bay, where Hrmibay now stsmds, to Taiinah. and then northwanls to Bassein, 
levying ountrihution^! from both pla -es, and eanipellin^ ]>()th to l>eeome tributary. 
Three years after, his hrother, Antonio de Silveira, with a fleet of fifty-one 
vessels, crossed the Uir uf tho river Taptee, and, forcnig his way up to Surat, 
sacked and burned it In the following yeai- Daman, a laige town situated on 
the same ooast^ j$hared the same fote. 

These, however, were only desultory attacks, preparatory to a great effbit 
about to be made for the capture of Diu. The King of Pcrtngal, irritated afc 
having been so often baffled in his attempts to take it» sent out peremptory 
<nderB to obtain possession of it on any termsl The preparations were on a 
ecale fiur exceeding in magnitude anything that the Portuguese had ever before 
attempted. The expedition had its rendezvous in Bombay harbour, where it 
mastered 400 vessels of all descriptions, having on board 22,200 men. Of these, 
8600 soldiei^ and liOO sailors were Euroj^ns. On the 16th February, IdSl, 
the expedition, commanded by Nunno de Cunha, governor of India, arrived 
off Bia Nine days before, it had attacked the town and island of Bet, or Boyt, 
which lien not far from the south nide of the entrance to the CJulf of Cutcii, 
and was strongly fortified both by natmi' and art It was taken with a lows 
of 18,000 men and sixty cannon to the eneiiiv, and with the loss of only twelve 
luwim* men tu the Portuguese. The victory, however, grout as it seemed, was in l,t*.i a 
disaster. Among the twelve slain was Hector de Silveixii, the hero of the fieet; 
while the time lost was so diligently improved by the enemy, that Diu vm» 
rendered all but impregnable The defraiee was conducted by Uustapiia Khan, 
an EuroTiean Turk, with so much courage and ability, that all the efforts of the 
besiegers proved fruitless, and they found it necessaiy, at the end of a month. 
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to retire. According to the Portuguese accounts, tlie strength of the j)lace wan jld. im. 
the sole cause of failure; but the Mahometan Imtorinus juM tliat the immediate 
cause of raising the siege waa the approach of Bahadiu- Shah, theti rukr of 
Gujerat, at the hea<l of a formidable army. This so frightened the Portuguese, 
ih&t they made a precipitate retreat, leaving their guns behind them. One of 
these is said to have been **tbe Urgent ever before sem in India^ vod raquifed 
a machine to be oonstrocted tot conveying it to Ohampanere." The Portuguese 
to avenge themselves fw their d^eat^ burned a great number of towns npon the 
coast and committed fearfiil devastation. 

Notwithstanding their disoomfiture^ the Portnguese had not abandoned the fM^i^r, 
hope of being yet able to make themselves masters of Diu. If direct fbaroe oJiIm. 
failed, policy might yet succeed. Chand Khan, a brother of Bahadur, was at 
first set up as a competitor for the throne, and when this failed, a league was 
formed with Hoomayoon, King of Delhi, who, rc|^u:ding Bahadur as a revolted 
vassal, had invaded Gtg^at Bahadur, thus pressed on all sides, was obliged to 
make his choice between submission to the King of Delhi, and submission to 
tlie Portnguese. He preferred tlie Litter; and accordingly, in 1534, concluded 
a treaty by which he ceded Bassein, which was thenceforth to be the only |)ort 
at which veaseb .sailing from India were to pay duties and take out clearances. 
He further engaged not to assist tlie Turkish fleets in the Indian seas. 

This treaty gave him otdy a very partial relief It made the Portugn^ nuaUian.-* 
his friends, but made him more obnoxious than ever to the King of Delhi, who, 
foUomng up the advantages which he had gained, obliged him to take refuge 
in Diu. Hece^ as the assistance of the Portuguese was indiflpoiaable to him, he 
was obl^ed to purchase it by giving them permission to build a fortified fiictory. 
As the work proceeded Bahadur became more and more uneasy, and besides 
entering into communication with the Turics, is said to have formed a plot for 
the destruction of his Portuguese alliea The statements on the subject by the 
Portogaese and the Mahometans vary so much, that it is difficult to pronounce 
between them The probability is, that boUi parties were anxious to be quit 
of each other, and that thus there were plots and counter-plots. All that can 
now be considered certain is, that a fray commenced, and that Bahadur, who 
was on a visit to the Portuguese admiral, ha%'ing fallen or leaped into the sea, a 
Portngne??e sailor threw a boarding pike at him, which pierced his skull, and ai»4«u>. 
killed him on the sjiot. Were the question to be decided on the principle of 
cui bono, the decision would neces.saiily be given against the Portuguese; for 
while Bahadur lost his life, they gained the island of Diu. 

They had not been long in possession when an attempt w;vs niade to wrest 
it from them. It ha^ been mentioned that when Bahadur repented of his 
conceasion to the Portuguese, he applied for aid to the Tuik& Solyman the 
Magnificent was then upon the throne of Constantinople, The appilication 
ihnefore could not have been made under mwe fovourabie circumstances. 
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A D 1537. Solyman was a great and a successful wnmor, and his imagination fired at the 
idea of establishing an additional empire in the East Before any steps were 
rurkuh ex taken, the news of Bahadur's deatli arrived, but this only confirmed the deter- 

IHxiitiou ^> 

Guieni mination to fit out an armament on such a scale as would iiLsure the conquest 
of Diu. For tliis pur|>ose instructions were given to Solyman, the Eg}^jtiaii 
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pacha, to commence preparatioas immediately in the port of Suez There a 
fleet of seventy-six galley.s, having 7000 Turkish soldiers on board, was forthwith 
efjuipjHid ; and, sailing under the command of the pacha, arrivetl off Diu in the 
beginning of September, 1 537. 

Though the danger hafl been foreseen, the Portuguese councils were at this 
time so dilatory and distracted, that no adequate preparations were made to 
meet it. The government of Inclia ha<,l jast been conferred on Garcia de 
Noronha, and the time which ought to have been devoted to the supply of 
Diu with everything necessary to its defence was spent in petty stjuabbles 
between the old governor and the new The consequence was, that when the 
Turkish fleet arrived, the garrison consisted only of about 600 men, many of 
them sickly. Nor was this the worst Both ammunition and provisions were 
so deficient, that nothing could save the ]>lace from capture if the siege was 
persisted in or relief did not arrive. Nor was the Turki.sh the only armament 
which the Portuguese had to fear. A Gujerat anny, estimated at 20,000 men, 
was in the vicinity, ready to co-operate with the besiegers. 

Such was the apparently desperate state of matters when the governor, 
Antonio de Silveira, unable to maintain a footing in the town, shut himself up 
in the fort. In himself, however, he was equ:U to a lu>st, |)ossessing not only 
military talents of the highest order, but also the rare gift of infusing his 
own heroic spirit into all who were under his command. Not only was every 
soldier within the garrison prepared to do his duty, but the women, forgetting 
the feebleness of their sex, fearlessly encountered every danger, and worked with 
their own hands in rejmiring the walls as they crumbled beneath the powerful 
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Turkish artillery. It ia told of one lady, Aima Fernandez wiie of a |ihyiiiciiui, a u im. 
that by night A» vkwed all the posts, and durii^ the assaults stood by " " 
encouraging the soldiera. She even saw her own son struck down by a cannon- 
ball, bttt^ instead of giving way tAi the agony she must have felt^ drew his body 
aside, returned to herpoetr and only after the assault had hem repulsed wmt to 
buiy him 

It was imposslUe, however, that tiie defence oould last much lonirer Ti.o.i(«er>r 
Every new assault tlunned the numbers of the garrison, and scarcely as many 
ranained as could make even a show of r^istance, wh^ a breach was mada 
The governor saw nothing before him but death or surrender, and was ffving 

way to the gloomiest forebodings^ when, to his unspeakable deliglit, the siege 
was raised Tiie J'urkish commander, when dispirited by the failure of one of 
his greatest efforts, received the startling intelligence tliat a powerful Portuguese 
fleet was at hand ; and. wit]i<jut staying to ascertain its accuracy, made off with 
the utmost ^ireoipitation. It turn?fl otit to he a falso rumotir, invented and 
circulated, straiif^e to sav l)y Khojali Z >tar, a rL-nei^ado Turk, ot* Italian origin, 
who commandetl the Uujetat fon .'H HLs pride liad l»ceii repeatedly offended 
by the arrogance of Sulymau Paeha ; ami he had, moreover, aseertaiiied that the 
Turks were determined, if they gained the place, to retain it as ii lu rmaneut 
possession. There was Uius only a clioice of masters; and as the Portuguese 
seemed the more tolerable of the two, Zofiw had given them the preference: 

Alter Kbojah Zdar had rid himself of his Turkish allies by this stratagem, 
he entered into firiendly communicati<ms with the Portuguese, but at the same luttei. 
time took several lAepa which convinced thm that enmity was rankling at bis 
heart He was in the highest possible favour with the King of Qiymt; and 
feeling satisfied that that sovereign's complete ascendency in the peninsula 
would best secure his own aggrandizement^ was prepared to adopt any meaos^ 
however unscrupulous, that promised to expel the Portuguese. Hia fint 
attraapt wis an infamous plot, in which he endeavoured to poison the water of 
an immon.se cistern which supplied the garrison, and to set fire to the magazine. 
When this plot failed, he attempted to build a wall which would have completely 
isolated the fort from the town. The Portuguese objected; and the foundation 
for a quan'el hpiii:^ thus laid he had no sooner completed ius preparations, 
in 15-t.5, than he m^ide an op 'u decluration of war. 

Mascarenhas, the commander of Diu, mtule the be.st arrangements possible 
in the circumstances; but his means being inadejpmte, he lost no time in 
acquainting Juau de Castro of his duTtger. Zofar, at the same time, aware ot in?i 
advantage, resolved to assault the place before succour could arrive. With this 
view he prepared an immense floating battel^', and, filling it with heavy artil- 
lery, caused it to be steered opposite to the sea-bastion, in the hqpe of making 
such a breach in it as would give him access into the fori It proved a very 
clumsy device, for before he conld bring it to bear the garrison made a night 
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A D. iM attack upon it, and, setting fire to it^ blew it into the air. Zofiff s next plan -wtm 
to complete the wall already mentioned, and to moont it with oaonon, wlucb 

oib^to vp<^ ii><iBB<">'^^^<^<!'*>'>^^ Oneof thepiecsesof ddnanoe 

tafeciMiL vas of exkaordinaiy nze^ and bung managed by an expert IVench renegade^ 
did oonaid^ahb damage. Eveiy diot tarn it ia aaid to bare ahook the ialand, 

nud made pu < es of the fort to fiy. ^ppily for the beaieged, one of their ahot 
killed the FrenclunaEU and the gunner who succeeded him managed so awk 
wardly that his great gun did more harm to his own party than to the Portu- 
guese. While the siege was thus proceeding, the King of Gujerat arrived. It 
seems that Zofar liad become so confident of success, tliat he had in\nted him to 
come and witness it It proved !iotter work tlmn he had anticipated; and the 
pusillanimrnw pritice was so territied by a eliance ball which liglitcil on hia tent 
and killed one of his atteii'lant?^, that he tied, and never looked behind liim till 
he wm far on the way back ti) his capital. A still more forfctmate shot killed 
OtitkUiai, Zofai- himsiclf. Tliiii gave the exliausted garrison some respite, but it was of 
short duration, for Roumi KJmn, Zofar's son, succe^ed him, and, not satisfied 
with the dow process whidi had hitherto been pursued, made a gmeral aaaanlt 
It foiled, but aoarcely a day passed without some new attempt to fbroe an 
entrance into the place. 

The siege had now lasted several months^ while the pvepaiationa at Goa 
proved so dilatory, that the only relief sent to the ganison condsted of two 
ina^nifieant dekachmenta^ the one commanded by Fernando de Oaabt), the 
rmxr^ «f governor's son, and the other by Dcm Alvata The latter consisted of 400 men, 
^ " *^ and brought supplies of amTnunition and provision, when they were just on the 
point of being exhausted. The Portuguese were so elated that they dindained 
to be cooped up any longer in tlu? fort, and almost compelled Mascareuhas 
against his Vjetter jtid;^'inent to lead them out. Tliey paid dearly for their rash- 
ness, ajid retreated with such precipi tuition, that they !ia 1 tlie trreatest difficulty 
in preventing,' tlx? enemy from entering the fort along with them. Among the 
tdaiu wiia the governor s own son. 

This domestic mi.sfortuue seems to have had the etleet of lui.stenin«^' De 
Castru a depirture from Goa. What the cau.se of delay wa^ is not exjiliUiicJ ; 
but it gives a poor idea of his energy and resources to learn, that at the end of 
eight months, while one of the most important stations which the Portuguese 
possessed in the East^ and the aoquisttion of which had cost them more than 
any other, was in the most imminent danger, his preparationa were for the 
niu flnaiir fint time considered to be complete. His fleet, whidi consisted of ninety- 
Dt OMin. three sail, lost some time in committing barbarities at various localities on the 
coast, but at last, in 1545, was observed fiom Din. The result was not long 
donbtfoL After relimig the ganison, De Castro marbhed out at the head 
of hia troop.s and gained a aignal victory. Tlie fall of the town followed of 
course, and the Portuguese acted, as they almost invariably did on audi ooca- 
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sions, by indulging in horrid atrocities. " The women escaped not the fate of a.d. isto. 
the men, and duMrieii wten akin at thdr mothers' tirauta*' 

Tlw viotory whioh De Castro had gamed was not vety remarkable. His 
troops boren considerable proportion to tiiose of the enemy; and with the supe- 
rioritj of discipline whidi thejr possea8ed» It would have been disgraceful to him 
not to have sooeeeded. But the Porfeagoese, in oonsequenoe of the decline of DtCHt>D% 
their power» bad for several yean befoie etyoyed few opportunities of oelebiating 
a victoiy, and therefoie emteml readify into the feelings of the governor, 
who i]K>t^ht himaelf entitled to be received at Qoa isdth all the ma^ifieence of 
a Boman triumph. Tlie gates and streets were hung with silk, all places 
resoundi'd with muaic and salvos of cannon, and vessels gaily adorned covered 
the harbour. The ijfovemor on arriving at the gate, under a rich canopy, was 
pre.s(Mite<i with a crown of laurel, with which he encircled his head, and a 
branch of it which he curried in his hand ; in front v, filke<i one Friar Anthony, 
witli ii crucifix, as he ha<l Ijorne it in the Hght, find ])eside him an officer bearinjr 
the royal standard: behind was Jazfir Klian, a Moorish chief, ft)llowed by 600 
captive.s in chains. The ;^.ivernor walke<l on leuve.s of gold and silver, and rich 
silks, the ladies from the windows throwing llowers upon hini, and sprinkling 
him with sweet water. On reading the account of tliis i^ompons procession, 
Gatherine, Qneen of Portugal, shrewdly mnacked, that ' ' De Oastro had overcome 
like a Christian and triamphed like a heathen." He did not long survive his 
triumph; and was on his death-bed when the honoom sent out from Portugal to tH^ 
reward his victoiy wvn announced to him at Ooa. He must have been a vain 
man, but this isiling was compensated by many good qoafitiea He was so 
zealoua for the public service, that grief for the mia^aUe condition into which 
it had fallen is said to have broken his heart ; and ho gave the best proof of 
Ids honesty by dying in extreme poverty. One of his last acts was to m ake a 
formal protest, which he desired to be recorded, to the effect that "he liad never 
made me of the kin<;'s nor any other man's money, nor driven any trade to 
increa.se hi.s own stock " The practices of which he thas solemnly declared his 
innocence, undoubtedly pi-evuiled to a great extent among the Portuguese 
officials, aiid go far to account for the rapidity with which Portugal fell from the 
high place which slu^ once held in the FjkbI. From time to time, however, she 
seemed to resume her ancient spirit, and showed how much she might still have 
been able to accomplisli, had men of spirit and integrity, instead of mere court 
intriguers^ been placed at the helm of affairs. 

In 1570, when Luis de Ataida was viceroy, one of the most formidable ccmutm- 
combinations into whidi the native prinoes had ever entered, was tnumphantly tifvydM 
dented. It was headed by the Deccan Kings of Ahmednuggur and Bejapoor, 
and a new samorin. who^ undeterred by the fiiteof his predeoessoc; was bent on 
recovering all that had been wrested from him. Their common object was to 

ezp^ the Portuguese from the oountty, but each had his own separate griev- 
Vte. I. M 
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anoe} and henoe, though the attack was aimultaneous, it was made ai thfee 
important atationa — by the Kiug of Ahinednnggiir, at C^nlr— by the gamorin, 
at C9iale» where a fort had been wected whidi overawed hia capital at Galicat — 
and by the King of Bejapoinr, at Ckia. The laat^ aa in every xeepeet the most 
memorable, ia the only one to whidi it ia neceasaiy here to advert 
ttodf''^'*' '^^^ Shah, who waa then sovereign of Bejapoor, having anembled an 

Go. hyluy anuy of 100*000 foot and 85.000 hone, 2140 elephanta and 850 piecea of 
cannon, suddenly descended from, one of the passes of the Western Qhauta into 
the Concan, and then, tuiming south, inaiclied without opposition upon Qoa. 
No pipeparations had been made for this formidable attack ; and the ortvemor, on 
mustering his Eurojjean troops, found that they did not exceed 700. Besides 
these he had about 1300 monks, whose zeal and fanaticism compemy^ted in some 
degree tor their want of discipline, and a c»)nsiderable niinil)er of natives, on whom 
no greiit contiiienee cuuM he place«L Ills j^nvat .seciirity was in his insular 
position, which, so lon^ a.s lie held the commaud at sea, made it imjxjssihle for 
the eueuiy to utlcmpt an approach on any siile Imt the one which lay nearest to 
the mainland. Against thLi .side, iu^cordingly, AH v Adii Sliah dii'ected ail his 
efforte» and with such overpowering numbers and perseverance, that 5000 men 

i(toNpiiiHi.Bueeeeded in paaaii^ over into the iabuid It waa only a tem^xirary BOOoeBs; for 
the Pcntogueae^ aware that if they made good thdr footing the place must snr- 
rmder, muatered all their strength, and by one great effort^ in which the moat 
heroic valoor waa diqilayed, cot their aasailanta to pieces^ or drove them into 
the aea. Ally Adil Shah had no heart to renew the ocmibat; and, after lingering 
for a abort time^ took his final departura Uore tiian 12,000 of his troopa had 
perished Tlio attacks on Choul and Chale were equally unsuccessful New 
lustre was thus added to the Portv^goeee arms ; and many who looked only at 
•the surfiice imagined that their power had never been established on a firmer 
basis. Those who looktMi deeper could not but see that the whole fabric wao 
undermined and threatcninf;;; ruin. 

c»tt»»of It would V>e ont of nhice hen? to (;xamiue in detail the variotw causes tci 

I'ortuguiwo 

dwUM. which the ovei-throw oi' Portugutsic supremacy in the East is attributalile. A 
few, however, may be i)rietly mentionetL One of the most obvious is tlie com- 
parative indifference of the Portuguese themselves. When they first doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, India was the gieat goal for which they were stri>ing, 
and all the exertions of which they were capable were exclusively devoted to it. 
By the discovery of ^aril a new interest waa created, and gradually became 
tlie more abeorbing because the more lucrative of the two A small state like 
Portugal waa unable to sup«intend the afiaics of two mighty empires^ situated 
at the opposite extremities of the £^obe; and experience seema to have proved 
that in giving the prtference to tibe Am»ican continent she made the wiser 
dioioa Both empires^ indeed, are now lest to her; but in that of the West her 
own race of kings still aits enthroned 
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Another cauae of BortogneBe decUne in the East may be found in the state of a d. isw. 
Eoiopean politka In 1580, after the ohori aaid ingkoioitB niffi of Henry the 
Oudinal, Pwtiigal lost her national independenoe^ and became salyject to the 
bigoted and tryxannieal nde <^ Biilip XL of Spain. 1^ yna thus obliged to o«m««<^ 
foUov in the wake of her more powerful neighbour, and see all her interests Mia*, 
aaorificed in the proaeeation of ol^eota firam whidh she could not poeatbly reap 
any advantage. While her domestic interasts were eacrifioed, it is not to be 
supposed that those of her ooJomes wete duly attended to. In otmnection 
with the d^rading bondage to which Portugal was thm reduced, we see a third 
cause of rapid deaiy in the hostility which Philip's arrogance provoked in other 
£tm)pean states. The United Provinces of Holland, after throwing off his yoke, 
continuorl at open war with him, and saw no quarter in which tliey could so 
effectually resent the wrongs, and ituU-inuify themselves for the losses they had 
sulTerod, as in the East. To the same quarter the e^'es of the English had long 
iKjon turned; and after they had triumphed gloriously over the Armada, whicli 
was to have enslaved them }>y a double yoke of the most inttjk'rable description 
• — the yoke of Simin and the yoke of Rome, all the friendly or prudential con- 
siderations which liad prevented them from claiming a share in the Portuguese 
Indian monopoly ceased to ham any weighty and their detenmnatimi to 
estaUiBh an independent traffic in the East was openly avowed. Thu% at the 
very moment wboi P<Mrtngal was scarcely aUe to maintain her pomtion, even 
had she been left alone to deal with native powers after her own ftahion, she 
saw heradf brought fiwe to fiMse with two most fbnnidaible eompetiton. To 
theee we now turn. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



Attampli to nMh India oibir nmlM tban that of the Cape — Tbiir fkUvn by tiie norllHWest .and 

nnrth ea-ft -The siuth we<(t pa-wai^o practicable but circuitous — Superiority of the |MM0B bjr the 
Cftpe geuendly recogniuxl— Fint voy»gu of tb« Engluli and Dutch by that route 



. eiiUT|iri»e 

and m him, inEngiuKi. 



ICXRY VII. of England had the re]Mitatiun of being one of Mimiimo 
the most enlightened monarchs of his age, 
aceordingly, Columbus hojwd t^ find a patron at once able to 
ap])reciate his grand sclieme of discovery, and disposed to ad- 
vance the funds necessary for carrying it into effect TJnfcr* 
tuuately Henry, with all his talents, was of a penurious, avaricious temper, and 
remained so long in suspense between the advantages to be gained by the 
enterprise if it shoold sncoeed, and the peconiaiy loss to which it would salgeot 
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AO. IMS. liiin if it shuuld prove a I'uiiure, that he lost the opportunity, and only signiiied 
his intention to accept the services of the great Genoese navigator when it was 
no longer poeribk for him to obtain them. BelbiB Bartolommeo CkikmibaB ooold 
return to aimounoe the BUooesB of his misBioin to £iigluid, the diaoovoy of the 
New World had already been adiieved, and hie iUustrioaa brothor waa proae- 
ottting a aeoond voyage. 



by diaappointment vhidi Heniy fidt iqppeacs in the readineaa with whidi 

' vu. he entered into a rival adieme of maritime dieoofveiy. A Yoietian of the name 
of John Oabo^ or Qiovanni GUboto^ had been aetUed fiv aome time at Briatc^ 
and to him and lus three sonSk Ludovico, Sebaatianoy and Sanrio, the English 
monarch, on the 5th of Mardi, 149^ gnmtedf a charter, empowering them, in the 
most unlimited terms, to make voj-ajres of discovery in his name. Tliere was 
no great liberality in the grant, for it cost him nothing; and while he refn.«ied 
to bear any p:u t n\' ilio expense, he w.as niji^gardly enougli to stipulate for a fifth 
of the whole protit. Sini]i!y f >r tlif jmvilege of sailing under the English flag, 
and bectmiing goveruoi"^ under the Engli.sh crown of any laiuls wluoh niiglit he 
di.scovered, they were to l)ejxr the wliolt; loss, juid in tlie event of profit allow 
another to share it with them It gives a high idea of the spirit of niaritiuie 
enteqjrise in England at this period, that even when subjected to such rigorous 
terms, a Venetian stranger, and his three sons, were able to fit out five vessels 
for an experimental voyage to the West 

Ab a mercantile qpecolaticm the voyage entirely failed ; but by the diaooveiy 
f^Newfirandland andof the weetooaatc^ North Americana faandatiDB was kid 
for the aeries of colonies or ^antations whidi, mid«r the united influenoeB of 

freedom and commerce^ have made 
the language and not a ftw of the 
most valaed institutions d England 
triumphant in the weetem worid. 
The accounts of the eariy proceedings 
of Uie Cabots are so indistinct^ that 
it is difficult to say whether one <Mr 
two voyages were mada If, as 8eem.<i 
most prohahle, there were two, the 
latti^T, which took place in 141)8, was 
commanded by »Sebastian, whose fame 
as a navigator ultimately threw that 
of liis father and brothers into the 
shade. At thi.s time, however, the 
encouragement he received was so 
small, that he quitted the service of England ibr that of Spain, which showed 
the high sense entertained of lus merits by giving him a seat in the council jof 
the Indiea 
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About the same tmie wlieu England wits attem})tiug, thougli witli slow a d. isoi. 
and liilteriug steps, to follow Columbus in Ids career uf discovery, Portugal was 
not 30 entirely absorbed in the prosecution of discoveries in the direction of Africa 



as to be Snfgi»phlft to the vaafe etungee which might be anticipated from the dis- ywipf to 
oovoy of a western wotld. !£, eooozdiiig to the idea then generally entertained 
by geographers, the northwn eztronttj of America fonned a rocky headland, 
with an open sea beyond it^ thwri all the efibfte whicsh Portugal had made to 
diacorar a paasa^ to India by the south-east must prove in a great measvire 
abortive because a much nearer passage would liable the maritime nations of 
Western Europe to secure all the advantages for which she had been striving. 
This WAS a danger too obvious and immin^t to be overlooked; and therefore 
the Portuguese no sooner were acquainted with the discovery of the New 
World, than they determined on an exploFstcny voyage to the north-west, for 
the purpose of asoertaining whether such a practicable passage existed, and if 
it did, of securing a monopoly of it on the ground of priority of discovery. 
The only Portnguose navigatow w'lnse nnni?'i fii^nre in tlie voyages under 



taken with tliis \ i('\v, were a father and three souh, l>f lon^'iiig to the illustrious 
house of C'ortere;U. Of the fatlier, John Vaz Cnrtereal, scarcely an^i-liing is 
known, and hence, probably because fiction has lioen onijiloyed its a substitute 
for fact, it has heen confidently maintained that lie reached the shores of New- 
foundland even before Columbus made his first voyage. The proceedings of his 
son QaqMur are better authenticated. In 1500, having been furnished by King 
Emanud with two ships, he toudied, first at Teroeiia^ one of the Axorasy and 
then sailed north^westk in the hope of findii^ an open ocean, by whidi he could 
penetrate direedy to India. Havii^ readied land in the paralld of 50", he 
pursued liis oourae northwards along the coast Both from its positicm, and the 
description giv«i of it. it must have formed part of Labrador* wluch, accord- 
ingly, in the earliest mape^ bears not this name, but that of Corterealia He 
advanced to latitude 60°, but being deterred by the rigour of the climate and 
floating mountains of ice from proceeding farther, lie seized fifty-seven of the 
natives^ and carried them off t > Portugal, where, to his disgrace and that of his 
sovereign, they appear to have been employed as slaves. He arrived at Lisbon 
on the 8th of Octobpr, l.'Ol, m\'\ immeliately resolved on another vnyai:je. 
Early in sprinL;. having; coinoleteii his |)re]i irations, he again set sail with his 
two veifijels, and steered directly for the most northerly point he lia<l previously 
reached Hn tar the voyage was prosperous; but immediately after, a \iolent 
stonn in a sea covered with icebergs, obliged the vessels to separate. Tliat 
in which Gasjiar .S4iiled was never heard of 

As soon as tidings of the disaster reached Lisbon, a younger brother, of the 
name of Miguel hastily fitted out three venels, and set sail, with the double 
object of searching for the missing ship, and following up the course of discovery 
whidi Gaspar had began. On arriving at that arm of the Atlantic whidi 
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A.D. 1517. bnuiches off between the coast8 of Grceitkud and Labrador, the vessels parted 
company, m order that each might explore a separate entrance. The expe- 
HkuA saemed judicious^ but tite result proved diaastroua Only two oil the 
vessels returned to Portugal: in the third Miguel appears to have met (lie same 
fiite as Gaspar. A third hrotiiert Vasoo Eanesi inspired by the heroie spirit of 
his fiunily, volunteered to head a new eicpedition ; but the Jdaag, thinking that 
plough bad ahready been sac ri fi c ed in enterprises the suooess of whidi seemed 
now more than {noblematical, refused his oons^t^ and the Portuguese densted 
from any further attempt to discover a north-west (mssage to India. 
Dritiah Shortly after the accession of Henry V^III. to the throne of England an 

" tue'' "° attempt was made to revive the spirit of maritime enterprise, which his &ther 
north wart, ^m^^g ktteT ycar.-i of liLs life had allowed to languish, but other oocnpft- 
ttons more congenial to his taste, tho\iL,di less conducive to his honour, soon 
began to engross Henr^''H attention luul dtiring his long reign English maritime 
discovery presents an almost continuiias blank. The "iily inii>ortant oxception 
is an expedition to tht; north-west in 1517. Sebastian C'abut had probably 
('X.ji-.'L"ted that Spain, tn whioli ht! liad transfem' ! hi.s .stTvict'-S, would employ 
thi'ni iu an endeavour lu ascertiliu llie practicability of a north-we.st passage. 
If tliis was his lnj|)e. it was disappointed; for the magnificent territories which 
Spain was aci.iuiring in the more genial latitude of Mexico, and the immense 
wealth wbtdi had in oooseqnenoe began to flow into her treasury, left ber 
little inclination to prosecute a hasardous and doubtlul enterpiise in the Iroeen 
regions of the NortL Cabo<^ however, having gained his earliest hmreb in 
this field, was determined not to abandon it^ and returned to England, wbi&eb he 
had the satufiu^on to leam that bis services, agaui volunteered, were aooepted. 
He was confident of suooesB; and after entering Hudson's Bay, eaauidered him- 
self on the fair way to Cataia, or China, to which, according to his own strong 
ocpresaion, he " both could and would have gone," when the opposition of Sir 
Thomas Peartb under whom, as Vice-admiral of England, he held only a sub- 
onlinate command, and a failure of courage on the part of his craw, obliged 
him to return. 

Robftrt The failure of this expedition seemed to justify Henry in the apathy he 

nwntomito had previously manifested, and ten additional years liad passed away, when 
his attention was once UDre wdlud to the suljjt'ct by an English merchant of the 
name of Robert Thonie, who, after a long resiiK'nce at SoHile, had finally 
settled in L )nd(.)n. Thhi gentleman, while iu Spain, bad formed a elos^' cun- 
noctiuu with Sebastian Cabot, and become thoroughly imbued with bis ideas as 
to the practicability of reaching the East Indies by some northern outlet 
from the Atlantia Seeing how com|detely the subject bad fiillen into abeyance, 
he p resent ed a memorial to the king, in whieh, after adverting to the natural 
denve which all princes have to attend their dominions, and whidi Hoary 
himself had evinced by his reoent expeditim to Fraiice^ he thus prooeeda:^ 
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"Now 1, considering ilds yom mAAe courage au'l desire, and ako per- a.d;'ia27. 
ceiving that your grace may, at your pleasure, to your greater glory, by a 
godly meane, with little cost, perill, or labour to your grace, or any of your 
subjects, amplifie and inrich this your aayd reidme, I know it is my bounden tbmnf 
duety to numiliast this aecrei unto your graces whicli hitheaic^ aa I auppoae, hmb^viil 
hath beene bid; which ia^ that inth a small number of ehipa there may be 
diacoTexed divera new lands and kingdomea* in ^ch without doubt your grace 
shall winne perpetual gbiy, and your subjects infinite profiteu" 

The so-called " secretp" thus atmomioed rather more pompously than the com- 
paratively trite ideas compoeiiig it seem to justify, was simply the possibility 
of reaching the £ast by a voyage north warda Tlie memorial accordingly thus 
continues: — "There is left one way to discover, which is into the Northe; for 
that of the foure paites of the worido, three partes are discovered by other 
princea For out of Spainc they liavc discovered all the Indies and Seas 
Occidentall, and out of PortingidI all the Indies and Sea-s Orientall; so that 
by this part of the Orient and Ooiident tlu y have encompassed the worlde." 

The North being thus the only field of maritime discovery not foreclosed, 
the niemorial, after adducing several pithy reasons why Henry should imme- 
diately occupy it, enters into an explanation of the different coiniies which 
vetisek fitted out for discovery might take, and the results that might be anti- 
cipated The first object, of course, is to pass the pole ; but of thi^ though 
r«iUy the erowning difficulty, Mr. Thome nuikes lights and then proceeds: — 

''If they will go toward the Orient they shall ixgoy the region of all the m>«i<"^'>"> 

to ft uorlii- 

Tartariaas that extend toward the mid- day, and firom th^ce they may en.|»«af> 
goe and prooeede to the land of the Chinas^ and from thence to the land of ^ 
Oathaio Ori^tall, whidi is of all the maine land moat Orientall that cen be 

reckoned from our habitation. And if firom thence tliey doe continue their 
navigation, following the coasts that retume toward the Occident, they shall 
fall in with Malaca, and so with all the Indies which we call Orientall, and fol- 
lowing the way may retume hither by the Cape of Buona Speransa ; and thus 
t)»ey shall compass tlie whole worlde. Anrl if they \y\\\ take their cnurse after 
they l>e past the Pole toward the Occident, they sliall goe to the Itai ke side of 
the New fouii'l lami which of late was discovered by yo\^T graces subjects, 
imtill they come to the bauke side and Soutli Sea.s of the ludieis OccidontalL 
And so continuing their voyage, they may rcturue through the Streight of 
Magellan to this counti-ey ; and so they compass also the world by tliis way. 
And if they goe the thirde way, and after they be past the Pole, goe right 
toward the Pole Antartiqu^ and then decline toward the hinds and islands 
situated between the Tropikes and under the Equinoctiall, without doubt they 
ahall find there the richest lands and idands of the world, of golde, precious 
stones, balmes, i^ces, and other tfainges that we here esteeme most; which come 
out of strange oonntriei^ and may retume the same way." The oonduaion is:— 
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A.S. iMT. " By thin it appearetli, your grace hath not onely a great «dvaiitage of the 
ndm^ but also your sobjeeto ahaJH not tmvdl half of the waj that other doe 
vhidi go round about aa aforaaajd." 
E.r«euor Xhis memorial, though oontaining little that is new and much that ia 
oMMriaL entmeouB, aeemed worthy of quotation^ both because it gives a good account 
of the views enttttained by the beat geographers of the petiod, and becauae it 
appean to have had the ^ect of besdiring Heniy to make a final effort of 
maritime discovery. As it led to no important results, and the accounts of it 
are scanty in tlio extreme^ it is unnecessary to notice it further. In similar 
silence lies buried another expedition, undertaken, a few years after, at the 
ex|)ense, not of the crown, but of a wealthy inhabitant of London, wlio gave it 
an appearance so attractive that the youthf? of family and fortune were induced 
to embark along with him Neither he nor his nawciates were wi 11 ([uatitied 
for the task wliich they luul undertaken; and disaster followed disaster till 
famine reduced them to the dire necessity of e^uinilialism. They were preparing 
to east lots for the next victim, when the eaptiue of a French vessel furnished a 
small remuaut with provLiious and the meauii of regaining their native land. 
On the aoceasion of Edward VI.. in 1547. an era more frvooraUe to mari- 
iBteEA- time enterprise was anticipatedt and would doubtleas have been realised had his 
life been prolonged. Sebastian CSabot^ as ardent and aanguine aa ever, had 
arrived; and the youthful Dumareh, amitten with kindred mthuaiaani, had ap* 
pointed him grand^pilot of England, with a liberal aalaiy. Under the atimulua 
thus iqtplied, a new acheme c£ discovery was aooa armnged and aeakualy eeap' 
ported by London merdbants^ "men of great wisdom and gravity." Robert 
Tlmme, in the memorial above quoted, had pointed out tluree different directions 
in which ex|)erimental voyages might be made. Hitlierto oxdy one of th^ had 
been tried, but the results were most discouraging; and it was Uierefore resolvetl 
that the next voyage should change the direction, and endeavour to discover a 
passage to the Indies by the nortti-east 

The rei^uisite fuTids, amounting to €6000, were rmaed in shares of £25 eatdi, 
apjwrtioned among the members of a kind of joint-st^iek eom{)any formed for 
the pin-po.sf With this sum three vefvst'Ls were built, and fitte<i up in a style 
with which bebu^tiau Cabot, who was governor of the company, and undertook 
the management of its nautical affairs, was so well pleased aa to dedate that 
"the like was never in any realm seen used or known." The chief oommsnd was 
sir uugh given to Sir Hugh Willoughby, who sailed in the principal vessel Under him, 
wuiMtgUy. 1^ command of the second vessel, was Richard Cbanodlor. Besides a series 
of instructions drawn up by Cabot Ibr the guidance of the officers and orew, the 
expedition was lunushed by Kiiig Edward with a letter addreaaed to all "kings* 
princes, ndei^ judges, and govemcxs of the earth," requesting them "to permit 
nnto these our servants free passage by \'our regions and dominions!, for they 
shall not touch anything of yours unwilling unto you,'* and pRWUsing " by the 
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God of all things that are contained in heaven, earth, and the sea, and by the a d i5«s. 
life and tranijuillity of our kingdoms, that we will ^vith like humanity accept 
your servanta if at any time they shall come to our kingdoms." On the 1 0th 
May, 1 553, the three vessels dropped down to Greenwich, where the court and 
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a vast asseml>lage from all quarters witne.ssed their departure amid salvo-s of 
artiller}' and the shouting of the mariners, " in such sort that the sky rang with 
the noise thereof 

After leaving the river, the vessels were detained on the Essex coast till the Poparture 
23d, when, the winds becoming favourable, they began their course across the ditiou 
German Ocean. On the l+th of July they had reached lat. 68', among the 
islands of the Norway coast, and not long after came within sight of the North 
Cape. Their intention was to remain together ; but in the event of their being 
obliged to part company, Wardliuys. in Finmark, was appointed as the port of 
rendezvous The contingency thus provided for happened sooner than any had 
anticijmted, and with very fatal results. Shortly after jwiasing the cape, the 
weather became so stormy that the vessels were forced out to sea, and driven at 
the mercy of the winds. Willoughby, whose skill and caution seem not to have 
been equal to his courage, carried so much sail that Chancellor was unable to 
keep up with him, and never .saw him more. His fate remained unknown till 
some Russian sailors discovered two tall vessels frozen in on the coast of Lap- 
land. On entering them, they found the lifeleas bodies of Willoughby and his r*** of 
companions. Along with the journal of the voyage was a note, showing, by its 
date, that the crews were alive in Januarj', loot. They had reached the coast 
of Nova Zembla without l^eing able to land upon it, and then penetrated still 
deeper into the ab^'s-ses of the Arctic Ocean. Convinced at last of their mistake, 
they retraced their steps, and in returning westward unfortunately missed the 
opening of the Wliite Sea, within which they might have found a sheltered 
anchorage. On reaching the coast beyond, they ha<l resolved to make it their 
>vinter- quarters, intending to prosecute their voyage in the ensuing spring. 
Before it arrived the intense cold had frozen them to death. 
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A.D. im. ChanoeUor was suae fortunate. By keeping near tiie eooat he had reached 
Wardhuys without much difficulty; and after waiting aevoi daya in <lie hope 
that the other Tesaela nu^^t anive, continued hie course "till he came at last 
to the place wh^ he found no n3|^t at aU, but a continued lig^t and bi^hi- 
neaa of the 6un» shining clearly upon the great and m%hty sea." intimately he 
waa carried into the White Sea^ and anchored in the harbour of AidumgeL On 
ieaminr; tluit it fonaed part of the vast dominions of the Czar of Muscovy, he 
determined on visiting his capital of ^lo^ow ; and by means of the letter which 
he carried from \iis wttxei^ and his own address, obtained sucli a favourable 
reception from the reigning sovereign, Ivan VaaUovitsch, tts enaliled liim to lay 
TbeKnMUn the foundation of the Muscovy or Russian Company on veiy advantageous 
tcTma The inipe^rtant tratiie secured liy this company withfh'ew attention, for 
a time, from the nortli-east pa.-vsaj^'i' ; and many were even no s«ingiiine as t<» 
imaepne that by this company alone it might be possible to establisli an int^-r- 
com^ with India, wlueii the necessity of any other passage would be in a, 
great measure superseded. 
^!!^uuto ^ make Archai^ the starting pointy and then, striking the 

^«n«i» Volga where it first becomes navigable, sail down into the Caspian, and thus 
fonn a communioation with the andent overland xoutee from the East Jour- 
neye^ with a view to the establiahm«it of this communication, were actually 
undertaken, and aeveral of the traveUers ^ployed penetrated &r into the in- 
terior of Asia. The whole scheme, however, was a delunon. The Yenetians, 
when in complete command of the overland traffic by much sliorter and mora 
convenient routes, had been driven from all the leading markets of Europe by 
the FortugUMft How, then, could the Buasian Company hope to compete with 
them, when, in additinn to the carriage paid by the Venetians, they were bnr- 
floned wit!i at lea-st 2000 miles of expensive transport, part of it over an ocean 
always dangerous, and during half the year rendered inaccessible by mountains 
of ice i' 

These conaideration.s soon opened men's eyes to the hopelessness of establish- 
ing a protitablo trathc with India by the way of the White iSeii, and the explora- 
tion of the north-eant and north-west passages was resumed more ardently than 
ever. The latter passage, indeed, oontmued to be explored long alter the impoa* 
sibility uf using it as an ocean thorou^ifiHe to the East was universally recog- 
nised; and even in our own times^ in the &nnidable tadc of exploring this 
p aaa age, some of our most disdngniahed British navigatoni have earned their 
beet laurels, and some of th«ai, too, have unhi^f^y perished The north-east 
passage which at one time seemed the more hope^ of the two, was sooner aban- 
doned, but not before the utmost skill and hardihood both of British and Dutch 
seamen had been expended upon it in vain. Some of their attempts, considered 
as preliminary steps in the process which eventually brought them into direct 
oolUsi<m with the POTtugues^ are here entitled to at least a passing notice. 
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About the timn when the Muscovy-Indian scheme proved abortive, some K.D.itm. 
UAXumte knowk'dge was obtained of the g;reat ABiatic rivers, the Obe and 
Yenisei . and GtJiurd Mercator, the celebrated cosmogiapher, when ctiriaulted owd 
on the subject, gave it as his opinion that at no '^vt-nt distance beyond the point 
which navigators had iilready reached, a <,nvut iu>adland, then supposed to form 
the north-east extreuiity of Asia, would be found. This headland unce paisiied, 
nothing more was necessary than to turn south, and steer directly for Japan and 
ChinA. Th» was aa enoniunis blunder, fiv it cat aff» at one sveeiH more than 
a fourth of the whole oircumferenoe of the globe ; but it is only &ir to If noator 
to observe^ that it was not so much lus bltmdw as the common blonder of the 
time^ for all his eontemporaiies idiared it with him. 

In aooordance with Ifeicator's opinUm, the great problem of a north-east pas 
sage to India now seemed on the eve of reodving a &vouiable solution. In 1580, a«iui>at 
tf7o Englkii veaaeilfl^ under the command of Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, 
sailed for Wardhuys, which they reached on the 88d of June. A few days after, 
th^ continued their voyage eastwanl, and on approjuliiu^' Nova Zembla nar- 
rowly escaped being embedded in a field of ice. After disentangling themselves 
by taking a very circuitous route, they proceeded along an open passage, and had 
the mortification to di.scov«^r that it formed a kind of eul de sac, from which tliey 
liad no possible outlet except by retracing their stepa This accomplished, they 
had a most favourable wind, but found it im|>r«sible to avail thenisi'lves of it in 
consequence of enormous icel»ergs whicii lilocked up the courjie, leaving no space 
between, and along which tlu v could not steer without risking almost certain 
destruction. Thus obstructed, and obliged, as they piously express it^ to wait 
with patranc^ ** abiding the Lord's leisure," they did not strive at VaigatB 
Stauts till the middle of August It was consequently too late to advance 
ftirthw eastward, and the «cpedition returned without having added one 
particle to the information previously poaaeesed. The English, having found 
more necessary and hc^telul emfdoyment in another quarter, deasted for many 
yean from all farther attempts to discover a north-east paamge. The taak. 
however, instead oi being absudoned* was only transferred to new handa 

Tlie United Provinces, after a lonff, arduow^ and noUe stnmri^ had achieved sumgtua 
their independence, and rid themselves for ever of the galling yoke of Spain. 
Even wliile groMiing under that yoke, the untiring industry of the population, 
and the narrow scope for exercising it in a country hemmed in on nil sides, and 
constantly threatened by the sea, !iad turned their attention cliiefly to com- 
merce On the broiul expanse of tlie ocean they found their true thoron^hfare 
and <j-nidually rose to a f')rcinnst pbice among the maritin^e nations of Europe 
Then- own consumption was not trreat, l»ut their vej^ls were found in all seas 
acting as common carriers for other nation.s. In this way they liad obtained a 
large share in the Indian trade, w hich hud its emporimn at Liiibou, to which the 
goods wete brought fimn the East by the Portuguese, and from whidi they were 
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A.D. i44»i, atLt;rwarii.s tiiffused over Eurupe. At tlie very Uiiio when the Dutch secui'ed, the 
Portuguese were deprived of their iadependence, Philip II. of Spain having 
usurped the crown of Portugal, and inooiparatad its domiiuons with hk own. 

ftUen into tiie handB of their yindiotive enemy, the 
Dutch ynm, in 1584^ completely ezdoded from it Hie iiymy thus inflicted on 
their trade was et first aeverdy felt» hot the only effect was to inspire them with 
» deiennination not to rest till they had saooeeded in eatabliahiiig a direct com- 
mmiicBtioa with the Eaat The route by the Oi^wdf Good Hope was now well 
known ; and as all the PofftttgiMse poooooaions had fidlen under the power of 
their declared enemy, they could have no scruple in attacking them. In the first 
instance, however, they imitated tlie example of tlie £inglish, and endeavoured 
to discover an independent route by the north-east 

The firat expedition, undertaken by a private company, with the sanction but 
without any direct a^istjince from the States, consi5?tcd of four vessels, under tlie 
command «<f William Barentz They sailed fmni the Texcl on the 5tli of June, 
159-1!, aud on approaching Nova Zembla separated, two ol the vessels taking the 
old ront« toward Vaigatz Straits, wliile the other two, inider the comniand of 
Barentz, adopted the bolder course of sailing northwards, with the view of 
keeping clear of the masses of ice wlucli clustered round the iblaud. Baieutz 
does not seem to have justified \m high reputation as a seaman. By the 1st of 
August be had not advanoed beyond the north estmnity of Nova ZonUm in 
lai 7T» and then, deteired by the viokmee of the wind and the laige masses of 
floating ice, prematurely determined to retom The other detadm^t was 
more persevering, iiber working their way through Vaigats Straltfl^ and suo* 
ceeding, with modi difficulty, in sailing round some immense icebeigs which had 
threatened to bar their future progresH, the two vessels arrived at a blue op^ 
sea, and saw the coast trending rapidly southwarda It was only the Qulf of 
Obe; but, led astray by Mercntor's blunder, they believed that th^y had doubled 
the north eztrenuty of Asia, and consequently discovered the passage of which 
they were in search. It might have been expected, that instead of resting satis- 
fied with this conviction they would have endeavourefl to make assurance doubly 
sure, and prevented tiie ]M)ssil)ility of inist^ikc by advancing some hundred 
leagues into the sea, which, if their opinion had been correct, would ha\ e carried 
them diiectly to Japan Instead of this they immediately retraced their stej^, 
and having again joined Barentz on the coast of Russian Lapland, arrived in the 
Texel ou the 10th of SeptemlxM-. 

r»i»eh<»pe«. Tlie tidings which they brought ditfosed uuivenial joy; and the States- 
general, no longer satisfied with giving a bare sanction, took tiie lead, in 1595, 
in fitting out a new ezpeditioii on a mere extenvve scsle. It coiunsted of six 
vessels, intended not merely to explore, but to commence the trsffic which, 
according to the general belief, was about to be permanently established, and 
pour the wealth of the East into the ports of Hdland Such being the espectar> 
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tion, the arrangements were adapted to it ; and tiie ve^weLs, in-stead of being ajx i«m. 
constructed as before to bear the rude shocka of the polar ice, were; framed in 
the manner beat adapted for the rich cargoes of morchnndise with which they 
were laden. The very ideii of such an expedition had originated iu a grosa 
error; but, as ii tliia had not been suiHcient, the period of sailing was protracted 
to the 2d of June, when nearly two months of the season most fiivourable for 
a luwihem voyage wore alieadj past The Teasels never got Ikrtiier tJian ibe 
eastern entnnoe of the Stnits of Vaigats. When they reached it, they were 
met by immense bodies of floating ic^ against whteh they struggled manfully 
till the end of September. Then at last the oonvicticm forced itself upon than 
tiiat they were labouring in vain, and that nothing moro remained than to turn 
their fiuse homewarda 

Kot one of the results so oonfidently antidipated had been obtained. In ixMppoiut 
proportion to the extravagance of the expectation was tlie bitterness of the dis- 
appaintmeni The States general at once disconnected themselTes with the 
project, and deemed it sufHL-ieut to hold out a pecuniary reward to any indivi^ 
dual or association who should firat succeed in effecting the passage which they 
had tliemselvcs attt^nipteil in vain. The town of Amsterdam at once took up 
the j^aiintlct which tin* L';' iverninent hud thu.s in a manner thrown down ; and 
wisely, iu the meantime, renouncing all idea of traffic, titted out two vessels 
solely for exjiloration. The command of the one was given to William Barentz, 
whose previous voyage Iuuh already been mentioned ; and of tlie other t^) John 
Comeliz Ryp. As some security against that longing for home, undur tiie influ- 
ence of which the previous expeditions were supposed to have returned prema- 
turely, all the individuals beluugiug to the expedition were unmsiiied 

The vessels sailed on the lOtb of Hay, 1596; and, in ordw to avoid the bytdttin 
dangers of the coast* suled nearly due north. Cuirents and easterly winds uai^ 
carried them so fiu* west that they came in sight of the Shetland Isles on. the 
S2d. • Here the commandera^ who appear to have had equal powera^ di£fo»d in 
opinion. Barentz widied to tack about, and steer due east; while Ryp^ who 
argued that in this way they would only become entangled, like previous expedi- 
tions, among the floating icebergs of the Yaigatz Straits, insisted on sailing 
N.N.K His opinion prevailed They were soon in the depths of the Arctic 
Ocean, and after a diingerous and dreary navigation, constantly obstructed by 
fields of ice, reached the coast of Spitzber^n. in lat. 80' Tliey now clianged 
their course, and, sailing south, arrived at Bear Island, which they had pre- 
viously passe<i Here the captains again differed iu opinion; and, a.s on this 
occasion neither would yield, the vessels parted company. Ryp proceeded north, 
with the view of following the east coast of Spitzbergen, and wa.s ultimately 
obUged to retrace his steps without doing anything which Im contemporaries 
deemed worthy of being recorded. Barentz sailed RS.K, and met with a 

seocies of adventures whidi, though they form a most intereslang munative, 

■t 
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JLD. im. would here be out of place, as tbey throw no new light on tlie attempted nortli- 
east passage to India Suffice it to say, that, after wintering on the shore of 
Nova Zemblat he wta obliged, in the June of the fbtUowing year, to leave hat 
ship embedded in the ic^ and set out> with the enrvivon of his crew« to make the 
voyage homewaids in two small boata Anziety» &tigiie, and the severitieB of 
the dimate had destroyed his health, and he died by the way. His mmpantonn 
after enduring almost unparalleled hardships, reached Kola^ where, to their 
astODishmmt and deli^l^ they fbund the other vessel from which they had betti 
so long parted, and proceeded in it to Amsterdam. 

Tlie existence of a north-east passage was now virtually disproved ; and 
though Hubsequfnt cxploratioDfl took pluc-e, ]>articularly by the celebrated navi- 
gat<jr, Henry Iludsou, who was employed for this purpose on one occasion by 
the English, an<l on amitlier hy the Dutch, it is unneressarj' to trace them. All 
reas(mal>le nieii weru now sivti.stied tliat no nortii east |iassa<i;e to India, prac- 
tically avaihU.)le tor the ordinary purjKwes of conunerce, existed; iiiui the only 
clioice now remaining w.us l>et\vet^n the old beaten tniek of the Poituguese by 
the Cape oi" (Jood Hope, autl a south-west passage by the southern extremity of 
the American continent. Of the latter jiassage a brief account must now be 
given. 

The practicability of asonth-west {)assage to tiie East was proved at a com- 
paratively early period. Fernando do Magellan, or more pro|>erly Magalhaens, 

a native of Portugal, after serving five 
years in the East under Albuquerque, and 
diatingnishing himself at the taking ci 
Malacca, bdng dissatisfied with the nig^ 
gardly manner in whidi his services had 
been rewarded, made an offer of them to 
the I >niperor Charles V. They were 
acce])ted; and he immediately presented 
the project of a voyage, by which he pro- 
posed to reach tlie Kast Indies by sailing 
south-west. Tlie great object of attraction 
in tliut (juarter wjus the Moluccas, wliii-h 
grew tbt! finest spiccvs. These were then 
in such high and general requei>t, that 
there was no branch of the Portuguese trade of which a share was more 
eagerly coveted There was one gicat obstacle in the way. The pope had 
divided the world into two halvea How could Charles, as a professed cham- 
pion of the drarch, appropriate any portion of the half whidbt hSa holiness had 
given to the Portngneae? Hie troe way of loosing Uie knot was to cat it^ and 
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to inaintjiin tliat, in this iiLstaiu-e, iis in many othei"s, the jx>[)e had ignorantly a.d. im*. 
and arr< )gantl\- made tree with a pn)]iei ty which did not belong to him. The 
time for such a solut ion of the difficulty waa rapidly approaching, but it had not 
yet arrived; and Magalhaens undertook to rid Charles of his scruples by proving 
that the Moluocaa were not in the Portuguese but in the Spanish hal£ He 
yna wrong in &ct> but correct aoocndiiig to the idea then entertained of the 
dimemions of the globe. It is probable, howBTer» that the emp«»or was not 
difficult to satisfy, as he afterwards showed, on many occasions^ how easily he 
oould diqiose of Papal daims when they interfered with any of his &voniite 
political objecta Be this as it may, Magalhaens obtained his wish. 

On the SOth of September, 1519, he sailed from Sanlucar in command of MaddhMm- 
five ships and 236 men. On the 12th of January, 1520, he reached the mouth g«Mon«»r 
of the La Plata, wliere he was detained for some time by a mutiny of his men, ******** 
who deemed it degradation to obey one whom they stigmatised as a T&OBfftde 
Portuguese. By prudence and resolution he regained his ascendency; and 
towards the end of October began to enter the strait which has since borne his 
name. On the 27th of November li« obtained his first view of the Pacific, and, 
steering directly across it, missed all the islands by which it is studded, and 
again sjiw land for the first time on the 6th of March, 1521, when he came in 
view of the islands which, from the thieviiili practices of tlie inhabitants, Were 
named the Ladrones. Ck)ntinuing onwards, he arrived at the archipelago of St 
lAEaruB, afterwards called the Philippines, in honour of Philip IL While here, 
he induced the chief of the island of Zebu to make a profession of Obristianity, 
and become tributary to the King of Spain, on condition of being assisted in his 
war with the chief of the islaad of Mataa In fulfilling this condition, ICagal^ 
haens nnfortnnately lost his life on the &6th of April. 1521. The arcnmnavjga^ 
ticn which he had so feat snooesaAilly accomplished, was ooiwplsted by Sebastian 
del Cano, who succeeded him in the command, and arrived at iSanlucaron tiie 
22d of Septemb^, 1522, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope from the eastward. 

Magalhaens' voyage gave proof of two important facts- tii^t, that there was itonnito 
no |Aiysical impossibility of reaching the East Indies by sailing west; and. 
secondly, that, under ordinary circumstances, this route never could become the 
ocean thoroughfare from Europe It jnight be used for special purposes, but 
boin^' far morti circuitoud, was also necessarilv Itoth more tedious and more 
expensive. Further notice of it would henee be ininecessary, were it not that 
an adventitious interest lia.s been given to it as the route which first led the 
British to the East, and furnished the information which determined them not 
to rest satisfied till they had obtained a direct share in its traffic Two of the 
voyages are, on this account, well entitied to spedal menti<ni — the one by Sir 
Finmcis Drake^ and the other by Mr. Thomas Cavendirii. 

After the accession of Queen Eliaabeth, in 1558, and the decided refusal of 
her baud when impertinentiy asked by Philip II., tiie friendly relations between 
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England and Spain were entirely at an end ; and though hostilities were not 
openly declared, it was perfectly understood that, at least on the part of Spain, 

tJiey were only delayed in order that 




Sim Fbaitois Drakk 
hi 



the prepanvdoDi for eanying the 
on irith efiect might be icBdered 
mare oompilete It is not suipri&ing 
that^ under these drcomstancea^ fre- 
quent lenooanten took plsoe; snd 
the natives of either country, when- 
ever &vuuEsble opportunities oocnr- 
red, made no seruides of tresting 
those of the other as open enemies. 
In tliis kind of iiregiilar, predatray 
warfare, Francis Drake, who, origin- 
ally of oKseure parentage from the 
vicinity of Tavihitock, in Devonshire, 
had won a high name for valour and 
seamanship, particularly distinguislied 
liimself He had made two successful 
cruises against the Spaniards, and acquired so much wealth that he wjls al^le, 
iu 1577, to fit out a fleet of five small vessels, with an aggregate crew of 164 
men. The laigest vessel, oonmisnded bj himself, did not exceed 100 tons; the 
smsllest was only 15 tona MHth these he set sail fiom Plymouth on the IStli 
of December, 1577, and steered directly aeross the 
Atlantift On the 20th oS Angost^ 1578, he azrived 
in the Struts of Magalhaeni^ panned than, and then 
continoed his oonxse northwards along the west coast 
of America till he had reached 48" N. latitude. He 
had probably proceeded thus far in the hope of dis- 
oovering some opening by which he might again 
pass into the Atlantia Disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he retraced his steps for ahout lO''. and 
then, with the only vessel now remain inrr of his 
original five, shot boldly across the Pacific. On the 
29th of Sept<^Mnber, 1.579, he came in .sight of the 
Molucaiii. On the 4th of November he cast anchor at 
Temate. He afterwards womid his way westward 
among the ialands of the Indian Archipelago, doubled the Cape of Good Hope^ 




' Auonr the 11UI17 nUm of England'! mmi hunm 

en'tiriiicd in that .■xppmpriate repoMtory, Orecnwich 
Hoopiul, fow ur« mora intomtuig, few attract mora 



ill* artnilalM, or instrtnnent for UVing the altltnd* 

of the «nn or gt^nt -once Idoninnn to tho famoua 
Drake, which waa cooatructed for him prior to hia 
flnk «09«ditlOB to tbt WmI IndiM ia 16m 
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and, ou the 26th of September, 1580, cast uuciiur again iu tlie harbour of aj>. 
PlymoutlL 

It is presumed, that when Drake set out he had an understaading with the 
gGvemmemtk but it was not deemed politic to tusknowledge it His piooeediiigii^ 
as war had not been declared, were certainly ut a })iratical 
character; and when the Spaniah court complained of 
them» it was easier to diaavow his authority than to 
apdogiae for his conduct The nation, however, was so 
mudi elated hy bis achievonenta^ and the detennination 
to profit bjr the information whidi he had brought home 
was so unanimous that Queen Elizabeth, after standing 
aloof for some time, threw aside all reserve, ])u}.»licly 
vlHited him on board his ship at Deptford, and attested 
her approbation of liis conduct by conferring upon him 
the honour of knighthoo«l. A few yeara later, Sir Francis 
Drake again awakened the public mind to the iinj>ortance 
of the trade with India by the cajiture of a Portuguese 
carrack, whose cargo of almost fabulous value inflame<l 
the imagination, while its i)aper3 and journals furnished 
most important information as to the means by which a direct trade with India 
might be most easily established, and most sooeesBfully canied on. 

In 1586, about two years be&re Drake had made this cMptore, lir. Thomas Tbaa... 
CSavendish eonunenced the other Toyage by the Straits of Magalhaens above 

referred to. His fleet of three ships, 
fitted oat at his own expense, was 
manned hy 126 oflBoon and sailors, sev^ 
ral of whom had ao^ompanied Drake 
when he dreomnavigated the globe. 
The expedition sailed on the 21st of 
July; and, following the course which i^fcrtiw 
Drake had taken, proceeded throui^h the 
Straits of MaLjalhaens, skirted the west 
coast of America, making many rich 
captiu-cs, and committing much unjus- 
tifiable deva-station ; and then steered 
across the Pacific for the Ladrones, which 
were reached on the 3d of January, 
1587. The future conise of the voy age 
is thus summed up by Cavendisb him- 
self In a letter to Lord Hunsdon, lord-chamberhun, dated 9th September, 
1688y he says,— 

"I aiD bumUy to denre toot honour to nako knowen unto liar majasly tbo dmSn I have 
Vet. I. W 
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■ to give her the victory over part of her enemies, so T trust yer long to see her overthniwc theni 

all. Fur the places of their wealth, whereby they have tuaintained and made their warreii, are 
now jterfecUy discovered ; and if it please her majesty, with a very smai power ahe may take the 
apoik of them alL It bath ploned tlM Aln^tjr to mSMr im to draompMw tiie wholB ^be 
of the worlde, entering in at the Strci;,'lit ef Magellan, and returning hy the Cape of Btiena 

CkTcmdUh'* Esperanpi, In which voyage I have either discovere<i or brought certain intelligence of all 
the rich places of the world that ever were knowen or discovered by any Ghriitiaii. I n^Ti- 
gated aloDgiit the ooert of Chill, Fern, and Noem Bqauna, where I made great spoOm ; I 



burnt an<l sunk ninotfpn saiirs of ><hi|).x, small ami great. All the villages and townes that ever 
I landed at I burnt and spoiled ; and had I not bene discovered upon the coast 1 had taken 
great qiiantitie of treaawpe. The maXtvt of moat profit tuto me ma a gnat ahfp of die kingfa 
which I took at CalifoRiia, which ship came from the Philippinas, being one of the richeat 
of merchandise that ever passed those seas, as the kinfj's register and merohanljs' aceonnts did 

shew; for it did amount in value to in Mexico to be solde. Which goods ;.for that mj 

ahtpa were not able to ooDtdne the kaat part of them) I wa« iuforoed to let on fire. Fkom 
the Cape of California, being the uttermost part of all Nueva Espauun, I navigated to the 
i.sfands of the Philip]. inas, hard upon the coast of China ; of which countrj* I have broni^bt 
such intelligence as hath not been beard of in these parts. The Bt»t«lineiise and nchesi of 
which ooimtrej I feare to make repoii of* leaat I ihonld not be oreditod: fiir if I had not 
knowen sufficiently the incomparable wealth of that countrcy, I should have bene as in- 
credulous thereof as others will be that have not had the like experience. I sailed along the 
islands of the Maluoos, where among some of the heathen people I was weU intreated, where 
our countrey men may have trade aa Ikvelj aa the PortngalB if they will themaelvca. From 
till ni>> r pas'^erl hy the Cajx? of Bnena K«j>f>ran(;;a. nml found ont by the way homeward tlie 
island of Ht. Uelena, where the Portugals use to relieve themselves ; and from that ialaod 
God bath suffered me to ret am into England. AU which oervioea, with myself, I humbly 
proatrate at lu i- mujeatie's fe«t» deairing the Almighty long to continue her reigue among na; 
for at this day she is the most famous and victoi iuu.s prince that liveth in the world." 

In returuing homewards, the Cape of Good Hope was doubled on the 16tli of 
March, 1588 ; and Pl^-mouth harbour was reached, after a prosperous voyage^ on 

the 9th of September. 

E»t«uu«h- While the information tlms flowing in froui stiecps.'«ful iiavij/utors was pavinsj 
Uvuit tlie way for the establishnu ut of direct traffic with the Ea^t ludics. oilier inci- 
dents were contrihiitinf; )>oweii"uUj to the same end Noticf lias been repeatedly 
taken of tlie iiupuiiant Imlian trade wliieli had been carried on, almost from 
time immemorial, by the way of the L#evant. For many centuries tlie EuglL-Ji 
had been oonioited to jieoeive fhdr mppfies of Indiaii produce at aeooiid hand 
{i«m some one or other of the Italian maritime cities; but latterly, portictdaily 
after the acoeasion of Queen Elizabeth, they had agenta of their own in tiie 
differmt porta of the Levant^ and thus procured the means of carrying on an 
active and lucrative ixade in their own vesaeb. When this trade had acquired 
such extent and condstency as to entitle it to be resided as a national interestk 
the queen entered into a commercaal treaty with Tuikey, securimg for ber sub- 
jects all the advantages which other nations enjoyed; and immediately there> 
after, in loSl, gi-anted a charter of exclusive privileges to a mocaatile asBoda^ 
tion which jussunied the name of the Levant Company. This c<Hiii>any, not 
mtisiied with oonfining its connecUons to the ports of the Levant, extended 
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them far into the interior, and sent out Tnany at^eiits, whose journals* and a d. issi. 
travels furnished, fix)m time to time, valuable intonnation with regard to 
Indian traffic. 

It has somefimes been alleged that the immediate occasion of the formation v«Mitan^ 
of the LevMit Company, was the low of a veasel laden with Indian produoe on 
ihe Goo4win Sanda The argosy whidi is referred to, and is thouglit to have ^i^*" 
derived the name, oommon to all -veoeds of its daas, from the town of Bagiaaa> 
in Dalmatian Mmged to the Yenetiama^ and sufficed to cany, at a sinj^ vognige^ 
as much Indian produce as supplied the demand of the kingdom of England for 
awholeyeaR ThewieckofthiB veasd proved so diaastvous, that the Venetians 
ceased thenceforth to pay thdr annual visit. The English, thns cut off from the 
supply on which they had been accustomed to depend, had no alteniiati\'e hut to 
send for the goods which they could not otherwise obtain; and hence the fonna* 
tion of the Levant Company. Such is the theory propounded ; and, in accor- 
dance with it, it is added that the same cirenmstanoe which led to the fonn.itiou 
of the Levant Company, suggested to Shakspeare the idea of the "Merchant of 
emce. 

The loss of an argosy on the Gooilwin Sands, about tea years before the date 
usually assigned to the fii-st representation of Shakspeare's immortal play, is a 
well-uuthenticated fact ; and he speaks with all the truth of hi.story when he 
says (act ii scene 8) : — 

" I reasoned with u Freuchmiui jesterJay, 
Who (dd UM^ in tli« narrow aeu that fiart 
Tlie Freuch aiui Euglisb, there miscarried 
A venel of our eoantiy, richlj fnught." 

And again (act liL scene 1) : — 

*'The GoodtriiMi, I think they call the phm; a voydaagnioas flaL" 

XJnfortunatdy, however, for (lie theory, it is impossible to connect the loss (rf'AiuMiinii, 
ihe argosy with the foundation of the Levant Company without committing a 
palpable anachronism. The charter of the company was granted in 1581 ; the 

argosy was not lost till lo87. If the Venetians sent no more aigOfiies after this 
date, the fact was probably owing, not to any horror of " the narrow seas that 
part the French and Eno;Hsh." for they were well intu^d to Lrave far greater 
dangers, hut to their inaliility to derive any profit fn>Tn !i trafiii* which conld 
never luave been very lucrative after tlie Portuguese liad fairly entered the 
European market, and in which they had recently been brought into cnni|H ti- 
tion with a native company powerful in it-self, and enjoying the special favoiur 
of the cnjwu. The retirement of the Venetians wui* only ouc of the bigns from 
which a sagacious merchant might have inferred that the Indian trade had 
deserted its andent dianneks and fliat Ekigland had beotmie too well acquainted 
with its nature, and too much alive to its importance, to allow it to be any 
longer mouo|>oiized by Spaniaids and Portuguese claiming the monopoly on 
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A.D isas. the ground, not so mtich of priority of discovery, as of a brutum fulmen isBiied 

by tlie exeomUe pope, Alexaader VL 
Qooea Queen Stizabeth had early strucb: at the root of all daims to monopolue the 

'^'iiWfiirt navigation of iiie oeeam by dedaanip in answer to the oomplainta of the %}aaiBh 
***** ambaasador against the BogUah for navigating the Indian Bea% "that the ocean 
was free to all, forasmuch as ndther nature nor regard of pubiic use do pennit 
the exciudve poeseaaion thweof;" and again, **that ss to Drake sailing on the 
Indian 8ea% it was ae lawful fbr hersobjeeta to do so as for the Spaniaxds; ainoe 
the sea and air are common to all men." This latter declaration was made in 
1580; and evidence was soon given that, instead of being maintained merely 
as an abstract principle, the justice of which c»iuM not be disputed, it was hence- 
forth to be carried into practical operation. In the third volume of Hackiuyt, 
pp. 754-757, there is a paper dated 9th Apnl, 1582, and entitled, " Instnictions 
given by the right honoiiraVile the I-^jrde.s nf tlie Coimsell to Mr. Edwiird Feiiton, 
Esquire, for the order to be observed in the voyage recommended to him for the 
East Indies and Cathay." 
Koiii.u* It appears from theae "Instnictions," wliieh are tvveuty-fuui" in numl>er, that 

royigeto the direct, and, indeed, the exclusive route, intended for this voyage to "tlie 
East Indies and Cathay," was by the Cape of Qood Hope. The ninth Instruc- 
tion is as follows : — "You shall use all diligence posuble to depart from South- 
ampton with your sayd ships and vessels before the last of this present moneth 
of Aptill, and so goe on your course by Ce^ de Buom Espexan^a^ not passing 
by the Strtight of Magellan either going or returning, eKcq>t upon great 
oceaacn incident that shall bee thought otherwise good to you, by the advise 
and consent of your sayd sssistsnts. or foure of them at the Uast" The taith 
Instruction, following out the same route, says, "You shall not passe to the 
northeastward of the 40 degree of latitude at tlie most, but shall take your ri^t 
course to the isles of the Mulucos, for the better discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage, if without hinderance of your trade ; and witliin the same degree you can 
get any knowledge touching that pas.sa<:(e, whereof you shall do wel to be inqui- 
sitive, as occa.sioii in this sort may serve. ' 

It does not exactly appear to what extent j^'overnnient had furnished the 
means of this voynf^e, but the lan(;uage enij)K)ye<i clearly implies thai the lords 
iMtrucUuus of couneil posiiasiied the entire control over it Thus, at the very outset, they 
vofagw. say (Inbti'uctions I, 2, 3) : — 

''First, you ahall enter as capUuue-generaU into tlie charge and ^vrermiMBt of these 
•hipfiee, tli« Mear« gallioa, it» JSOmmi Bonavetaure, the bou-ke Fmncis, and the small frigate, 
or pinne<?Rc. Item, yon shall ajifxiiiif, for the fiirnisliiiij,' of the vrsnels, in the whole to the 
number of Jil>le persong, accomptiiig in that number the gentlemen and their men, the 
Dinistflira, chiriui^ans, factors, &c., which asjd numher is no way to b« exceeded, wheracf an 
XBsasf nuj he to be aea-men ; and ahall distribute them into eveiy veMeby M by ndviee h«te 
before your goin^ shrill l»e thonpht rnorte. Item, for the more and better circumspwt execu- 
tioQ, and deterraiuation in any wnigiitie causes incident in this voyage, we will that you shall 
take unto jou for aaautants, Captaine Hawking Oaptaine Wud," wd lix other persons 
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named, " with whom you shall consult &ud oooferre ia all causeo, matters, aod actions of im- a.d. iwt. 

partunoe, not prarided finr in th«M Imlnielsloui, toodiiiig tlui aerviw now in BmuL And in 

all Budi matters so handled, argued, and debated, wee thinke that convenyent alwayea to be 
executed wliicli you shall think meetest, with the assent aluo of any four of ttu-m, the uiattor 
having beue debated and so assented unto in the presence of your said u&siHtant<s." 

Tlie Dxth Instruotion proceeds in the aame peremptory style : — 

**Item, yon cAall not i«nioove Captaiue Willim Hiftidniui, your lieutenant; Ifailer-eBp* 

taine Luke Ward, your vice-admiral, orcaplnineof £dvfanl BonaveiUure; nor Captaine 
Carlile from his oli;irf;e by land, whom we will not to refuse any sucli sfi vice as sljall be 
appointed to him by the geuenili ami the councill ; nor any captaine of other vessels from these 
ehai;gcs, but upon just oaoao duely prooned, and by oonaent of your awirtante, or of four of 
tbem at tbe leaat* 

From the appointment of a militaiy officer, of course having soldiers under imtmctiont 
him, and in regard to whom it is added ^bistruction 28), "in all occasions aiutaiy, 
and enter[ins(>s tli:it maj&U out to bee upon the lande, wee will that Captaine 
Carlile shall have the generall and chief charge thereof," it might be suppooed 
that the govemmpnt had tmderiiken the entire responsiViility of the expedition. 
This impression is strengthened by Instnietion 24, whicli shows that chap- 
lains ]i:ui been appointed by public authority. With reference to them, it is 
said: — 

"And to the end God may biesse lliiii voyage with iiappie and prosperous successe ; yoa 
ehall luure an eepeoiall care to eee that xoverence and reqiect bee bad to the nuniaten 

appointed to accompimit.- you in this voyage aa appertaineth to their place and calHug; and to 
see such good order a» by them shall be set downe for reformation of life and manners duely 
obeyed and perfourmed, by causing the transgreasoui* and oontemoers of the same to be 
aewely paniehed; and tho niiniatem to removo aometinie liwn one veneU to another.* 

It 18 plain, however, from other Instnictioiu^ that the expedition partook p^ij 

of the diaraeter of a mercantile adventnra Thus it ie said (Instroctioii 8): — ""^ 

" You shall make a just and true enventorie, in every ship and vessell appointed for this 
voyage, of all the tackle, munition, and furniture belonging to them, at their setttii^r foorth 
hence, and of all the provisions whatsoever ; and one copie thereof under your hand, and 
under the handa of your viee^mirall and lieutenant, to be delivured to the Ettie of Ldoeeter, 
and the other to the t^nrernour of the companie for tliem, before ynur dofiartui-i- lieiu-e; ami 
the like to be done at your retume home of all things then remaining in the snyd ships and 
▼eaaelfl, with * true 4Mrtifieate how and by what meaues any parcell of the aame shall have bene 
•pent or loRt»* 

The mercantile character is stall more fbUy brouglkt out both by inci- 
dental mention of merchants and fiicfcors in various paasi^es^ and pait&iiilaxly 
in tbe following Instructions, in which equity, sound policy, and woddly 
prudence are so hi^pily combined, that they seem not unworthy of being 

quoted entire: — 

" 12. Item, we do stnughtly enjoin you, and consequently all the rest employed in this 
voyage in any wise, and as you and they will anawere the contrary at your comming home by 
the lawes of thia realme, that neither goiuK, tanying abroad, nor returning, yoa doe apoyle or 

take anything from any of llie ( jueon's majestie's friends or allies, or any Cliristians, without 
paying justly for the same ; nor that you use any maner of violence or force against any 
meh, except in your omm defenee, if you shall be set upon, or otherwise be forced for youi- 
owne «af egard to do it. 
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JL.D. im. " 13. Item, wee will that you deale altogether in this voy»ge like good and honest mer- 
cliauU, tnilHt king and exchanging ware for ware, with all oourteaie, to the ttstiions yen shall 
y^t^xi^l ^'^'■^^^ with, a-s well Ethniks aa others ; and for that cntiRc jnn shall iiiHtnict all those that ahnll 
^yniMd ^^^^^ y°"» whensoever you, or any of you, shall happen to come in any place to c<»u- 
fetmoe wiUi the people of thoee parti, that in all your doings and thein, yon and they so 
behave yourselves towards tlic Miyd people as may rather (vocnre their friendship and good 
liking toward you by coiirte^ie than to tunie them to offonce or mislikiug ; and eapeoiftUy yoa 
shall have great care of the performance of your word and promise to them. 

** 14. Item, wee will, thst hf the adviae of yonr asriatants, in plaoes where jon and thej 
shall thinke most fit, you settl, if you can, a begiiming of a furtlier trade to be had hereafter: 
and from such places doe bring over with you some fewe men and women if you may; and do 
also leave some one or two, or more, aa to you and your aiMiaLautd ttliall seem couveuieut, uf 
onr nation with them lor pledges, and to learn the tongue and seerete of the conntreys, haviu^ 
diliijent care, that, in delivering and fnkinf^ nf hostages, you deliver not personages of more 
value then you receive, but rather deliver meaue persons under colour of men of value, as the 
infldela do for the most paii nisi Fkovided Ihst you stay not longer to make eontiniuuDee of 
further trade, then shall he expedient i» good ezehonge of the wares pr e s e ntly csnied with 
yon. 

" IS. Item, you shall have care, and give generall warning, that no person, of what calling 
■oever hee be, shall take up or keepe to himsdf or his private nse, any etone, pearle, golde, 

silver, or other matter of commoditio to be had or futind in places where you shall come; but 
he, the said |)erson,so seased of sncli stone, pearle, golde, silver, or other matter of commoditie, 
shall with all speede, or so soone as he can, detect the same, and make deliverie thereof to 
yonr selfe, or your Tioe-admirall, or lienlenant, and the faetor appointed for this Toyage, npon 
paiue of forfeiture of all the recompense he is to have for his service in this voyage by share 
or otherwise ; and further, to receive such punishment as to you and your assistants, or the 
more part of them, shall aeeme good, and otherwise to be punished here at his retume, if 
neeotding to tlie qualitie of his ofibnee it sliaU he thought needful. 

" 10. Item, if the captaines, merehants, or any other, shall have any apparell, jewels, 
chainee, armour, or any other thing whataoever, which may be desired in couutreys where 
they afaadl tratn^^ue, that it shall not Im lawful for them, or any of them, to tmflique or sdl 
anything thereof for their private acconipt ; Init tlie same shall he prized by the most part 
of those that Hhall be in commiasion in tlie places where the same may l>e so i-erjnired, rated 
at aach value as it may bee reasonably worth in England ; and then solde to the profile of the 
whole yoyago, and togoe as in adycnture for those to whom it doelh nppertsine.'* 
i> it^rcc This voyaat, as the fini in wbidi a direct attempt was made by any Euro- 
fhew^afs. peaa power to break up the Portuguese monopoly of navigation by the Cape of 
Good Hope, natttiaUy ezdtes a deep interest; and hence even Ihe instructions 
to its oommander, from the insight they give into the motives witli which the 
voyage was undertaken, deserve all the space which has al)ove been allotted to 
them. The voyage itself ought, of course, to have been still more interesting; 
but unfortunately the account of it written by Luke Ward, the vice admiral, 
is meagre in the extreme, and does little more than estabiisit tlie tact that it 
proved a complete faihirc. The good sense apparent in drawing iqi the instruc- 
tions does not ii[»j)ear to have been employed in iimkiiig the appointments; and 
the expedition had nc)t proceeded far on its way when Fent4>n, wlio com- 
mandefl it, aj)peaiii to have betrayed, if not incompetency, tit ltui.st indecision. 

The four vessels, consisting of the Beare, which changed its name to the £m0M- 
ter, the Ed vxird Bonav&niuret the Fremeiif and the MisfcAe^, sailed on the Ist of 
May, but spent a whole month before they finally quitted the English oossl^ and 
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launched out to aea. in the begiimmg oi Augui>t, they reached the coast of a.d. issi. 
Quinea ; and then the comnumder, instead of deciding on his own responsibility 
as to the propriety of taking in water, deoned it neoesBBiy to summon a formal own* o f 
meeting of his assiatants, or oouncil, and submit two pointa &r deoiaioii— fint^ ri^"i»irr 
whether they ought to water at all ; and, Beomidly, aaBumiiig this was resolved 
upon, at whai plaeel These pointa^ it seems, occasioned long debates; and 
while all unanimously approved of watering, only a majority agreed in thinking 
that it oi^t to be at Sierra Leona They aooozdin^y proceeded for this 
locality, but had gone so far out of thor reckoning that they were several days 
in finding it ; and the council was again summomed to decidej after long debate, 
in what direction they ought to steer. 

After leaving Sierra Jjeoue, they appear to have acted as if they had thrown VaOm 
ilieir instructions oveiboanl ; for they ure afterwards found far south, on the ^mpMOm 
coast of Brazil, not considering, in terms of their instructions, how they might 
best douljh' tht; Cujxi of (jood iro]>e, }>ut debating on the exj>ediency or inexpe- 
diency of pa.s-sing the Strains of Mag;ilhaens. though this was the direction whicli 
they liad been expressly fuibiddeu to Uike, It seems, however, thftt they would 
have taken it, had they not feared on encounter with tiie Spaaiarek Ou this 
ground alone they abandoned the idea of prosecuting their voyage, and had 
deteimined to retrace tlieir sieps, when the vessels were obhged to part com- 
pany. The Bonaveniure was the only one which readied England; and this it 
did by sailing northwards to St Vincent^ and then aoraes the Atlantici Hie 
blundering manner in which tiie expedition had been conducted, may peihaps 
ocplain the sO^ce which has been kept respecting it; and yet it undoubtedly 
entitles England to daim the high honour of having been the first European 
state whidi entered into competition with the Portnguese nn their peculiar line 
of traffic, and sent a regular expedition for the purpose of trading with the East 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. The failure of the expedition was not 
owing to its projwtom; and, however much it is to be lamented, cannot derogato 
from their merit in having l>oth devised the exj>edition, and liberally furnished 
it witii everything deemed neces.sary to insure its sne(^es.s 

Nine yeai-s pa.s.sed a\va\- liefon- anv cxixjdition nit^mded tu reach the Ea.st by p«sparatian» 
the Cape quitted the shores of England TliLs apparent supineness, however, mnst Toyifa^ 
be imputed, not to iiidiliereucc to the object or despair of being able to accom- 
plish it, but to political causes. Philip II. of Spain was engaged in fitting out his 
boasted Armaday and Querat Etiaabeth, in her heroic effints to defeat him, could 
not spare a single seaman ; but no sooner was the battle of national indepmd^ioe 
finight and won, ttian the determination to eBtaUish a trade in the East was 
resumed. Accordingly, in Octobw, 1589, the very year after the invincible Armada 
waa discomfited, a body of English merchants prssosted a memorial to the losds 
in coundi in whidi, after a rapid survey of the Portuguese settlements in the 
East^ for the purpose of showing tbatk in the countries boxdering on the Indian 
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AJj-vm. and Gluita teaa, there were maay porta in whidi a trade in Eng^iah nwno&cinrea 
and Eastern pnNlttce mt^t be advantageondy eatablisbeii thiy prayed tat 
penniaaion to fit out tluee ahipe and three pinnaoea to he empbyed in this trade; 
with the qoeen'a lioenae and protection, and aul^eot to no other condition tiiao 
the payment of the tunial coatoma on thdr return. 

^H^^^^jj^ Before presenting this petition, the memorialists had felt so confident of 
success that they had actuaily obtained, or at least baigained for, possessicm 
of the vessels which they meant to employ : these are hence mentioned in the 
Tnemoriiil hy their names as the Royal Merchant, tlie Susan, and the Edtrard 
BonaveidiLi'e. These names are of some consequence, iis, in the absence of any 
direct information as to the answer given to the memorial by the lords of 
oouiicU, we are enabled to infer that it was favourable from the fact that, 
in April, 1591, less than eighteen months from the datt of the ajijtliL-ation. 
thiee iihips, of which two were the tmixa as those named, sailed on thin very 
voyage. 

8iiUi«of Aa in the iarmot oaae the acoonnta axe very imperfect, and do little more 
wpadiuon. than prove that a second fidluxe, though not so complete as before was experi- 
enced. The leading ahip, the PeneU^ waa commanded by George Baymond* 
the Royal Merchant by Abraham Kendal, and the Edward Btmaveniwe by 
Jamea Lancaater. They aailed inm Plymouth en the 10th of April, reached the 
CSanariea by Ihe 25th, were off Cape Blanco on the 8d of May, paaaed the tropie 
of Cancer on the 5th, and continued with a* fair wind at north-eaat till the 
1.1th, wlicn they were within 8'' of the e<juator. Here they encountered a gale 
which obliged them to lie off and on in the sea till the 6th of June^ when they 
passed the line. They had previously captured a Portuguese caravel, bound 
from Lisbon tn Brazil, and loaded chiefly with wine, oil, olives, and diver? 
necessaries, Tiicse hi-^t aie said to have proved better to tbem than gold, aa 
many of the crew had previously Ikllen sick. 

An E S.E. wind prevaihng, tarried tlicni far we«t till within 100 leagues of the 
coast of Brazil They had reached 2(] south latitude, when the wind, veering 
round to the north, enabled them to steer for the Cape of Good Hope, w liich they 
aaw tar the first time on the S8th of July. Being prevented by contraiy winds 
from doubling it^ they east anchor on the let of August in RaMnnlii^ Bay. Here, 
as the number of hands had heem. reduced by death, and many, from having been 
attadced with acorvy, had become inefficient^ it waa deemed expedient to a^id 
back the Boffol Mwdvixnt with the aide, and continue the voyage only with the 
PmUope and the Edward. On reaching Gape Coni^tea. on the east coast of 
Aftiea, near the tropic of Caprioom, a hurricane arose, during which the vessels 
parted company. The Fendope was never afterwards heard of ; but Lancaster, 
who continues the acconnt. ]>ersevered in the voyage. After coasting nortliwai-d. 
and losing a hvrge part of his crew by an attack of the Moors, who came sud- 
denly upon them while procuring water, they sailed direcUy for Cape Gomorin, 
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where they meant to cruise with a view to intercept and capture the richly a d. isw 
laden vessels from the Indian peninsula, Ceylon, Malacca, the Moluccas, and 
Ja{)au. The .south-west 
mon.soon having set in. 
they found great diffi- 
culty in doubling the 
Cape, but at lengtli suc- 
ceeded in May, 1592. 
Six days after, they ar- 
rived at the Nicobar 
Islands; and then, after 
plying off and on the 
coast of Sumatra, pro 
ceeded to the coast of 
Malacca, where they de- 
termined to pass what Lancaster calls the winter, meaning thereby the rainy 
season They were now reduced to thirty-tliree persons in all ; but, towards 
the end of August, having espied three vessels, each of about seventy tons, they i-muiory 
were bold enough to attack and capture the whole of them. Two of them they 
released because they were the property of merchants in Pegu ; but the third, 
which they understood to belong "to certain Portuguese Jesuits, and a biscuit- 
baker of the .same nation," was considered lawful prize. Its cargo of pepper 
was transferred to the Edward. 

They next sailed for the Straits of Malacca, still bent on privateering, and 
made two important captures, the one a Portuguese ship of 250 tons, laden with 
rice from Negapatam to Malacca, and the other a Malacca ship of 700 tons, 
that came from Goa. The latter carried fifteen brass cannon, and had on board 
300 men, women, and children, but made scarcely any defence against Lancas- 
ter's mere handful She was laden chiefly with wine and European goods, 
but had no treasure ; and thus proving not so rich a prize as was anticipated, 
was sent adrift after the choicest goods had been taken out. The alarm of theu" 
presence being now spread, they deemed it dangerous to remain longer in this 
locality, and returned to the Nicobar Islands. 

On the 21st of November they departed for the island of Ceylon, and, voy««e 
anchoring at the Point de Galle, waited in the hope of intercepting the Portu- 
guese fleets from Bengal, Pegu, and Tenasserim. Owing, doubtless, to the 
irregular and predatory life which the crew had for some time been leading, a 
mutinous spirit began to appear ; and advantage was taken of Lancaster's sick- 
ness to announce their detennination that they would stay no longer, but take 
their direct course for England. There was no means of preventing them from 
doing as they pleased ; and the vessel having weighed anchor, set sail home- 
wards, returning as it had come by the Cape of Good Hope. Here the weather 
Vol. 1. sa 
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A.D. UB4. was so storm V tluit lour wiH'ks were spent iii Juuliliny the Cape. In April tlu'V 
aiTived at St lieleiia. On leuviug it they weie canied westwaid to the tx»a^t 
of Broml, and kept wanderiug for a time under great hardships, first in the Gulf 
of PariBk and afterwoxd among the West India IslaDda The crew; having 
thrown off all eobordinaUon, did as they pleased. At laet^ on the IStli of 
November, 1593, while the capttun and sixteen of the crew were ashore search- 
ing for provisions, the carpenter cat the ship's oabl^ and she drifted away with 
only five men and a boy in her. Lancaster and his people separated into parties 
as the only means of obtaining even a scanty sustenance Ultimately, he and 
six othf T-s got off inaFren li vt sst l, wliidi t<X)k them to St Domingo. Here, 
leaving the rest to follow, he embarked with his lient^mnt in another French 
vessel for Die[)pe. Having reached it in safety, he crossed over to Rye, where 
he hinded, 2Hh May, 1594. He La 1 Vh en rtlismit three years and six weeks. 

Expeditiou T},p Dutch, though thev did not attempt the pasf?3icre bv the Cape of Good 

UuutRiMn. Hoj»t; m) e^irly m the EnglLali, aj^pear to have been more cai-eful in preparing 
fi)r it, nnd were accordingly i\ \\ ar led with more abundant success. Their 
iiThl VDvagc, undertaken by a uundjer of merchants, who hud jissmned tlie 
name of the Company for Distant Countries, sailed fruui the Texel on tlie 2d 
of April, lfi95. The expedition consisted of four vessels — the Maurice, of 400 
tons, carr}'ing twenty cannon and eighty-fomr mm; the HcUand, nearly of 
the same size and strength as the Mawiee; the Amsterdam, of alMrat 200 tonfl^ 
carrying sixteen cannon and fifty-nine men; and a pinnace, (ff about 30 tons, 
carrying eight cannon and twenty men. The command of the vessels was given 
to captains of high naval reputation; but the genmJ eommerdal superintendence 
was intrusted to Cornelius Houtmann, at whose suggestion, and on whose infor- 
mation, the voyage is said to have been undertaken. He had spent some time 
in Li.sbon acquainting himself with the nature of the Portuguese traffic to the 
East; and, in the course of his inquiries, had incurred the saspicion of the 
Ptirtnguese government who imposed a hea\y fine upon luni, and imprisoned 
ium till it should he paid. He hiul no means of doing so; but, having manap^od 
to comiimnicatc with some merdiants of Amsterdam, inducrd tlicni to pay the 
fine atid olitain his ndrtuso, in conHidcxatiou of the valuable information which 
he would be able to tx>mmimicate. 

JjMjJjjj^ On the 19th of April, the four vessek readied the Canaries, and on the 14th 

of June they crossed the line. They had previously fallen in with several 
Portuguese veasels, which they might have taken as lawful prises; but, with 
a moderation in which much good policy was combined, they met and parted 
like fvienda They now bc^jan to lonig anxiouidy for land, as the crews wev« 
suffering much by scurvy, and reached it on the 4th of August They had 
passed the C^>e cf Good Hope without aeeuig it^ and had anchcsed in a bay 
called the Aguada de San Bob, situated about forty-five leagues beyond it. 
After some intercourse with the native^ they continued their voyage on tiie 
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11 til of August, but were again obliged, by the ravages of scurvy, to seek ad immi. 
refreshments on the coast of Aladagascar. They had some diflieulty in obtain- 
ing them ; and, in the meantime, were so reduced by sickness, that they could nomnmnn 
scarcely muster twenty men tit for service, while they had actually lost seventy. 
Having somewhat recovered by moans of the fruit and fresh proNnsions which 
they obtained ashore, they again set sail on the 14th of December; and. after 
various adventures not possessed of much interest, directed their course towards 
the southern islands of the Maldive 

c 

group. They were thus carried be- 
yond the Indian peninsula, and first 
saw land on the 1st of June, 1596. 
Tliey were off the coast of Sumatra. 
Continuing southwards, they arrived, 
on the 1 1th, at the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda, and proceeding 
through them much impeded by con- 
trary' winds and currents, arrived at 
Bantam, on the north-west extremity 
of Java. 

On their arrival they were N-isited 
by six Portuguese, with their slaves, 
who assumed the character of depu- 
ties, sent by the governor and |>eople of BanUun to a.scertain the object of their Ani»aut 
visit. The previous navigators from England, particularly Cavendish and *" 
Lancaster, had spread great alarm ; but the Dutch endeavoured to dissipate all 
fear, by declaring that commerce wius their only object. Under this impression 
a friendly intercourse commenced, and a full cargo of pepper, at a very 

moderate rate, might easily 
have been obtained; but 
Houtmann, determined to 
do everj'thing at the cheap- 
est, was induced to wait for 
the new crop, which was 
repre.sente<l to him as .so veiy 
abundant, that it would be 
obtained at almost nominal 
j)ricea This injudicious 
delay gave the Portuguese 
time to prepare a series of 
intrigues, by means of which 
the good understanding with the natives was on the point of being broken up. 
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A D im. Ultiinat«ly, however, a treaty, otfensive and defeniiive, wm formed with the 
native^ though mifl^ent evidence ww given, that whatever friendship the 
Portuguese might pretend, nothing but emuity in every form, secret or opm, 
was to be expected from them. The immediate conaeqaenee of the trestj was 
the establishment of a Dutch ftcfccny at Bantam. 
^ImI^* Houtmaun, still oontanuiag to wait fbr the anticipated ndnctaon in the price 
««Miwk. of pepper, began to dispose of his merdiandise, to be paid for in peppw, at the 
price whicb it should b^ when the new crop should be delivered. On these 
terms he found ready purchasers in the governor and several of the other officials 
of the town. Meanwhile, tlie Portuguese continued their intrigues^ and veay 
plausibly maintained, that the irrational course which Houtmann was pursuing, 
could only be accounted for by assMming that c<jmmerce was only a pretext, and 
that his real object wa.«s to make liiiiiself thnrouprldy acquainted with the loca- 
lity, with the view of alterwards returning and taking fori'il*le possession of it 
The eflect of these insinuatinns soon became apparent A pilot, wlio had all 
along manifested great frieiidahip for the Dut^'h. Wiis barbaroasly assassinated, 
and the pepper due on the purchases whicli had been made was not delivered. 
The Dutch, after uttering vain complaints, had recourse to menacea These 
were not lost upon the inhabitaats, who immediately took all possible preeaa- 
tiona All the Java vessds in tiie harbour cut their cables^ and ran ashore. 
At tihe same time» the Dutch were startled by the alarming intdl^enoe that 
a large fleety destined to act against them, was being prepared in a nei^boorw 
ing harbour. 

Houtmann, though thus put upon his guard, had the rashness to go adiore 

with only seven att^kdaats, and pay a visit to the governor The result whidi 
might have been foreseen immediately followed ; and the whole party, as soon 
as they entered the palace, were arrested The Dutch immediately attempted 
reprisals, by seizing the governors interpreter and n niimbcr of his slaves. 
Houtmann's position was now precarious in tlie extreme; and he only saved 
himself from the death with which he was threatened, bv <?ending a letter to 
the fleet ordering the interpreter to be delivered up. Five of his conipanioria 
were accordingly released, and an appearance of trade was resumed, though he 
himself still renuiined iu capliviL}-. 

It was impossible that matters could long remain in this position; and 
it was therefore formally resolved, at a council held on board the Jfottnes^ to 
intimate to the governor, that if the captain, Houtmann, and all his people, with 
everyduag belonging to them, were not delivered on the following day, the 
utmost force whidi they poaessed would fiithwith be imiployed to obtain 
redresa No answer having been rrtumed by mid-day, the four vessels draw 
near the town, and anchoored in three fothoma On the first news of this 
proceeding, the governor, in a rage, ordered the arrest of every Dutchman in 
the foctcary. They wore all carried off, Houtmann along with them, to the place 
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of public execution ; and nothing but excruciating deatlis were looked for, when a d. is9t 
the governor, who had begun to calouiute the oonaequences, recoiled fitom them, 
and proposed negotiation. 
It was so spim out that 
the Dutdi once more lost 
patienoe and oommenoed 
hoatilitiei^ in which their 
Buponority aotm became so 
apparent, that the governor 
aav the neoeanty ^ yield 
ing. Many dei&yB were still 
interposed, but ultimately 
an arrangement wa.s come 
to, by which the Dutch 
agreed to pay a considerable sum of money for the damage they had caused, 
and Uoutmann and his companions regained their freedom. 

Friendship seemed about to be re-established, when a Portuguese deputy H<"'^i°*nn» 
arrived from Malacca with a hirge present to the governor, and the promise prooBedinp 
of one still more valuable, provided he would shut the port against all commerce 
with the Dutch. The bribe was too tempting to be resisted ; and an order was 
iasoed by the goveraor wUdk left no doubt as to his hoetile intentiana Boat- 
maim, oonvineed that negotiation was maw useleaB^ bartened to remove with all 
faia people and their eflfoota Immediately after, it was decided by a coondll 
held on board the Mawrie$t to gtvB full scope to their resentment and take a 
signal reyoBgeL Second thoqg^ proved better, and refledang that nothing 
could be gained, and much might be loet by the indiscriminate carnage which 
they had contemplated, they weighed anchor, and proceeded eastward along the 
coast o£ Java ^Vfter a fearful encounter with the natives, in which many 
lives were lost on both sides, and all hopes of establishing a friendly interconrae 
were destroyed, the vessels quitted the north-west coast, and sailed north to 
the isle of Lubok. which thev reached on the 9th of December. Tliev now 
changed their courst; to we^^t, but, on the 25th, after they had beaten about, 
obstructed bv contrary winds and currents, thev were astoni.shed to find them 
selves still witliin sight of the island. Here, as they had only ninety-four men 
remaining, many of them unfit for service it was resolved to abandon the 
Amaterdam, which had becomo so htky that she coold with difficulty be 
kept afloat 

On the 18th of January, 1597« anchor was sgain wiRj^hed,- and the vessels Retnmor 
prooeeded for the eastein extremity of Java, On the iSth they came in d^t 
' of an active volcano, and, a few days after, altered the strsit which s^wrates 
Java from Bali After some friendly intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
latter island, they tamed theur face homewards on tiie 26th of Febmaiy. and 
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A D. law. began to steer for the Capo of Good Hope Their ve-ssels, m already nieutioned, 
had been reduced to three; autl of the 2VJ mtn who luxd quitted Holland, only 
eighty-nine now survived Besides these, however, they had with them two 
n<^ppoe8 taken up on the coast of Madagascar, a Chinese, two Halaban^ a native 
. of Java^ and a pilots who was said to be originally from Oigent^ and had 
volunteered to make the voyage to Europe. Sailing by the south of Java, 
the ooast of Natal was reached on the Sith of Aprii Si Hdena on the Both 
of May, the island of Ascension on the 2d of June^ the Awnes on the 18th of 
July, the English Channel on the 5th, and the port of Amsterdam on the 14tb 
of August. 

Though tlie results of Houtraann's voyage were by no means 1 nil limit his 
wwifc anivalwas hailed with loud acclamations. He had successfully ]>erfomied a 
voyage in which the English had twice failed, and made it plain that, with due 
circumspection a direct and lucrative trade with the East, hy the way of the 
Cnpe of (looil Hope, might easily be cstaMiahed. The Pi irtuj^uese wouH 
tlimlttlcss throw ever^'' possible olM«cle in the way; but their power <>f ini!*- 
chief wtis greatly abridi^nl liy the lu^s ot' their iiiilep(>iiilenoe, and more wa.>^ to 
be hojjed from the victories wliieh tuiglit be gained over them, than feared from 
the injuries which they might be able to inflict. The native powers, too, had 
evidently no love for the Portuguese, of whose tyranny and bigotry they luul 
too good reason to complain, and were disposed to form friendly oonnectioiM 
with any fdreigners by wh<mi the Portuguese supremacy might be undermined 
or finally overthrown. Even the returns by Houtmaan's voyage, though ob- 
tained under the most onfiivourable circumstanoei^ neaiiy covered the expense; 
and there was therefore every reason to hope, that in proportion as the navi- 
gation and the nature of the trade oame to be better understood, great profits 
would be r^ularly realized. 
^m^*^ Influenced by these and similar considerations, Houtmann's return was no 
sooner announced than all the principal ports of Holland were eager to share in 
the new Indian traffic; and various coinpa!iies, having tliat olijict in view, were 
formed. As before, the Company f<«r l)istant Countries, which had sent out 
Houtmaiin, took the lead, aiiil made all ha.ste to tit out tour shi|tH. Other t"our 
were fitte<l out by a rival compaiiv. The le-ading uiereliauts in both, atVaid 
the injury wliieh they might iniliei on each other, by appearing in the Indian 
market as competitors, proposed and effected an amalgamation. The eight 
vessdb ihuB fitted out at the expense {oivafte individual^ bnt provided with 
cannon by the government, sailed in 1598. Four of them made a voyage 
remarkable for ite ra^dity at that early period ajid in the cooxee of fifteen 
numths returned from Bantam with a valuable cargo of pepper; the other fiwr 
oooopied more time^ but appear to have turned it to good account; and after 
TOting Amboyna, Bandar and Termite, came heme laden with ridk ^ces, 
which yidded an immense profit During another voyage fitted out by Middel- 
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burg merehaiLtB^ aJso in 1 SBS, Houtmann^ who bad been, iniroated with the com- a.i>. mos 
maud, waa again unfortmiat^ and lost his life by an act of gross treachefy on 
the part of the King of Acheoi, in the idand of Sumatra. 

The Dtttdi East India trade might now be oonaideied as fairly established ""'"^ f 

, the Dutch 

It had originated in pdvate enteipiise, and had the timeB been peaceful, mig^ii Ka<t indiB 
have been suecesBfolly cairied on by the same means ; but the Spaniatda and For- 
toguese having left no doubt of their determinaiion to ding to their monopoly 
at all haaarda^ it became neoesaary for the Dutch to provide th^nselves with 
the meaiLs of repelling force by force. At first the States-general contented 
th^naelves with granting the ne eean a r y authority for this puqx)se ; but it soon 
appeared that separate companies, pursuing different, and it might be also 
adverse interests, could not well co-opernt^ in repel 11 n<j a common foe. In these 
circumstances, two c'oui-scs lay open to the ^ovfrnment. It mifjht adliere to 
the systuin *;enera!ly tVdlowed in Eiiro]>e, an«i, while peniiittiug individuals or 
asaociutiuuH full iVeeilom of trade in every region oi' the Ea-st, provide for tlieir 
protection against foreign enemies ]t\ stationing tslii^w of war in every quarter 
where danger waa apprehended ; or it might, by uniting all private associations 
into one great and exclusive company, enable it to acquire auffident strength 
not only to maintain its ground a^punst all who miglit assail it» but even to 
become in its turn the aggreaeor and make new oonquesta The latter waa the 
plan ad(^ted; and on the 20th of March, 1602, a general charter was granted, '^'"^^t^J^ 
incorporating the different companies into one great association, and confening E»»t lum 
upon it the exduuve privily ^ 'trade to the East The plan, whatever be its 
merits or demerits^ was not original, for the model had been fumtsbed fifteen 
mouths before in a charter granted with a similar object by the crown of Eoff- 
land To this charter, and the preparatory measures taken to procure it^ we 
must now turn. 

If those whi> took tlio lead in the expeditions of Fenton and Lancat^ter had 
been detened liy theii' failure from pi'i>;ev»'ring iu the attempt to establish a 
direct trade with India, they niu'>t have been ashamed of tln ir jtusillnnimity 
when they became a< tpianited with the success of the Dutcli, and at all events 
must have felt the uece^^ity of immediately bestirring themselves if they were 
not prepaied to allow a rival nation to forestall them in what was then univer- 
sally, though not very aocuiately, regarded as the most lucrative market in the 
world. The proceedings thus originated must be reserved for the next chapter. 
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AModaitton of UMfebttit adrtntiinn for a vojag« to the East -Their pnswdiqgi— Thdr mnnoiial-* 

Hm flnt English East ladia charter. 

N Septemlier, 1 509, doubtless after many }>reliniinary conferences, an 
ii.-vsociation of iiierdiaiit adveiiturei-s was formed in London for the 
purj)use (.if i)rosecutiug a voyage to the East Indies. At tirst, though 
a ])ermanent company WM evidently contemplated, only a angle 
voyage wa^ propoeed. AoocMrdingly, thdr contract amply purports 
"w- to be "The names of sadie peraonB as have written with there owne hBxide% to 
venter in the pretended voiage to the Easte Indias (the wfaidie it maie please 
ofmciThiult tlie Loide to prosper) and tlie somes that they will adventiire» the xz^ Sep- 
•A^t'om tember. 1699/' The aggregate smn amowited to £80,183^ e«L 8(i, and repre- 
soited 101 adventores or sharai^ vaiying in amount from £100 to £9000l 

At the first general meeting, held two da^-s afler the date of the oontract, it 
^l^tttakto was resolved to petition the queen for her royal assent to a project "intended 
for the honour of th^ native country and the advancement of trade and mer- 
chandize within the realm of England ; and to set forth a voya*^ to the East 
Indies and other islands and countries thereabouts." On the following day, 
when the fifteen committee men. or direetors, to whom the management had 
been intnisted, held their first meeting, the petition was read and approved. 
After stating thai 'divers niereharits, induced by the successe of the vijige 
performed by the Duche nacion, and being informed that the Dutchemen 
prepare for a new viage, and to that ende ha>ve bought divers ships here, in 
Englande, were stirred with noe lease affeodon to advaunoe the trade <tf thdr 
native countrisi than the Duche merchaimts wexe to benefite theire oommcm- 
wealthe, and upon that aflfeodon have resolved to make a viage to the East 
Indies," they pray to be incorporsted into a compsny, '*for that the trade of the 
Indies being so remote could not be traded on buA mi a jointe and urn 
They also prayed to be permitted to export foreign coin, or, in the event of a 
defidency, to have bullion coined for them at the queen's mint; and, lastl|y, to 
be exempted for several yean^ as the Dutch merohants wars, from payment of 
export or import dutiea 
^h^^Klrt* ^^^^ ^Gt^ of October, the (jueen having signified her approbation of the 

a|ipiofwi vojTige, the committ-ee wore exerting themselves to obtain j)ermission for the 
vessels to ])roceed on their voyage without further delay, when an insurmount- 
able obstacle arose from an unexpected ([uartiT SjMiiu had suffered so much 
during her late wars tliat she b^an to feel the necessity of peace. Philip II., 
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too, whose bigotry and ambition were the great obstacles to it, had been culled a i). ia». 
to hiB acoonni; and negotiations were commenoed under careanutanoea whidi 
promised a &voaraUe result Were anj tiling wanting to prove that England 
waa sincere in the mattor, it might be found in the retrograde step vfhkh 
govmunent took in regard to the projected voyage to India. Its approba- 
tion had been formally declared; and yet^ under the impression that the^ivr i 
voyage might give umbrage to Spain, that approbation was expressly with* 
drawn. The committee of adventurere^ fearing .siu li n result, presented a long 
and elaljorate memorial, in which tliey t ndt avi nirt il to show, by a careful stat^ 
ment of all the localities in which the Spaniards could, with any show of reason, 
claim an exclusive right of trade, that the projected v(jyage would be so con- 
ducted as not to interfere in the least with the proqress of tlie pending negotia- 
tions; but the lords' of crmneil aTi'5Wpred that "it was iu*>rc 1 i('n('fi(>iall for the 
gen«?ndl stnti' of mercliaudizc to eutertayue a peace, then tliat the .Siime should 
be hindied liy the standing with the SpanLsche coUiiui.siii<tiiers, for the mayn- 
tayning of this trade, to foregoe the t>jKjrtunety of the concluding of the peace." 
To this answer no effectual reply could be made; and the adventurere, * fearing 
lest, after they were drawen into a charg, they shuld be required to desist then* 
viag^ did prooeede noe further in the matter for thii ^ ere, but did enter into 
the preparacion of a viage the next yere foUowing&" 

The memorial above rrferred to^ fumisbing an excellent summary of the Memorial or 
grounds on which the adventurers claimed and ultimatdy obtained penniseaon luerehLt. 
to estabJidi an East Indian trade, possesses, independcoit of its interest as an ^m^"' 
histoncal doeumeot^ inttimdc merits which justify a \ery liberal quotation. It 
is entitled, "Certa^Tie Reasons wliy tlie English Merchants may trade into the 
East Indies, especially to such rich kingdoms and dominions an are not sub- 
jecte to the King of .Spayne m\i\ Portnpd ; together with the tnie limits of the 
Poi-tugals' conquest and jurisdiction in those Oriental parts and proceeds as 
follows : — 

"Wbereas, right lionoriil'l<\ upon a tro;itie of peace betweene the crownw of ICngland 
auU Spayne like to eoaue, that m nut to be duubc«d, but that greate exception wili bee taken 
agayost the intoDded voyage of tier majesty's sabjeete into the East Indies, by the Gape of 
Buenn SiJCi-anpi; iherefoif the adventurers in the twyd intended voyage most humbly crav*^, 
at your honors' hand**, to take perfecte knowleilge of these fever, consnlerntiorm underwritten. 

" I'ivst, they dcsiit) that it woki please your honors to urge the cuiumiiisioners of the 
Spaaiahe pe«ee to |mt downe under tfaeir haods, the names of all such ielandfl, cities, townee, 
j>liiec3, castcla, mul fi>rtres3es, as they are actually, at tliia present, possessed of, fr nn the »(ayd 
Uipe of Buena Speran^a, along the cost of Afriai, on the co«t of Arabia, in the East Indies, 
the Maluoott, aod other Oriental portu of the world : which, if they may bee drawue inily and 
faythfnlty to put downe, so that wee cannot be able, manifestly, to prove the contrarie, then 
wil wee Ije c<^nttMit, in no>- sort, to disturbo nor moleet then, wbereoever tbejare alteadie 
GomuiAaderB and in actuiU nuthoritie. 

''Seooiidly, if they wU not, by any meanes, faae drawne to this themaelv^, then wee, for 
your lordshippeeT perfect instmction ia this behalfe, wil take tlie paynen to doe it for tliem. 
^Hiat may please your honora, therefw^ to understand, that these bee al the tslandsy cttlee, 

Vol. I. M 
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A.D.UW. towtiM^ plaMB* cRBtles ttid fa f teoMM , wlMreof Utty be, aft that preMot^ ictml eomnuMmden, 
bejoud tlM Oape of Bueua SpeFaa^ii, makmard.** 

After a list of Sixtuxish aiiJ rorluguese po8Bessi'>ns, arranged according to 

tlieir positions "On the Coste of Africa," "In the Mouth of tlie Persian Qolft;' 

and "From the Fersian Uolfe along the C!oste of India» southwanji," the meraoikl 

proceeds:— 

Memorial ~ " Thirdly, All tlio jilaiv^ which are umler their govemement and comtHAuri'l being thu^ 
tioa Uiiid. exxictly aud truely put duwue, aud wee beiug able to avouch it to be m, by uuuiy evident ami 
invincible proofea, uid aome eje^witneaaea, if need reqnire : tliat there reniayneth that all tli« 
rest rich k!iigTloiTT4 nml islnmla of the East, which are in number very many, are out of their 
power and jun»dictiou, and free for any other prlucee or people of the world to rapayre ouh?, 
wbome the eoveraigne lords and goveraora of those territories wil bee irilling to edinitte into 
tlieir domink»na: — a cbiefe parte whereof are theee here enaninge." Here follows a catalo^nn- 
under the title nf "The nan»e» of (hf» c^iiff*' knrtwti*- i>laiida and kinj^doms 1>* yuml die f':i[»e < t 
Buena Speiun^ wboly out of the domiuiuu of the X'orttigaUe and b])auiard8, iu the eaM, 
Mint)i-«Ht, and north-eait parte of tb« world* 

Cktniog.i«or As this catalogue fttnushes^ in tiie very Uanm employed, a vivid idea of the 

tin briliiant leBqlts anticipated from the estaljUahmoii of an East India tnd^ it 



is hete subjoined verbatim:^ - 

"The lale of Madngnacar, or Siui Loreuao, upon the l>a. kt^ide of Africa— The kingdoms (f 
Orixa, Bengala, find Ai-nr-rm, on fJtdfe of Bengala — Tlie rich and niightie kitiLtdfine vf 
Pegu— The kiugdome of Jun9aLiou — The kiugdome of Siani— llje kingiloine of Cauiboia— 
The hingdome ^ Ciuiehinchina— The moet mighty and welthy empire of China— The rich aii«1 
gontden island of Sumatra —The whole islands of Java Major, Java Minor, aud Baly— The 
larf,f* and rifh islands of Borneo, Celelws, Gilolo, and Oh Paima-i Tlie loiii,' tracte of Not:* 
Guinea aud the lulcA of Solomon — The rich and innunierabie islands of Malucoa aad the 
Spicerie, exeept the two email iaiea of Tidore and Amboynn, where the Portogahi biira enljr 
tvvA b.mal forts Tlii' Ini '^'c {.•^Intids of Mindinaa aud Calamines— The goulden islands of the 
greate aud amal Lotjueos — The mauifold aud populos eylver ialands ol the Japones— The 
tomutrj of Cnrnj newly dueovned to the norA-eaat* 

Immediately after tlus catalogue, the mmorial reiterates the statement 

that '*in all theses and infinite places more, abounding with greaie weltbe and 

riches^ the Portqgales and Spaniaids have not any castle^ ibrte^ blockebouse^ 

or oommaundement," and appeals in proof of it to numerous authorities, oon- 

sisting of "PortugaJle authors printed and written," "Spanish authors printed 

in SpaynV' "Italiens^** "Englishmei)," nml "Hollanders." The last two. whicli 

alone now possess much interest^ include under the former lu nd — "Sir Francis 

AwOiaittiea. Dnik's men yet livings and liis own writing printed," " Mr. Thomas Caudishe's 

Conipanye, yet living, and his ^\^^t^ngs printed," "Mr. Ralph Fitclie'a Travnylfs 

through most of the Portugal Indie.s, in print," imd "Mr. James LaTicaster-'' 

and his Companyes voyjL^'ii' .t^ faiTe a'? Malacca. ])riuU<l; and uiukr the latt»r 

head — "John Huygen de LiiLscht»ten m woikc. wiiich livcil ulttive stvoii ytn:-< 

in India," "The first voyage of the HollanHers to Java aud Buly, in }»riate, 

"The second voyage to Java, in Dutch and English," "The testimonie of 

William Fers, Euglislunan, with Uiem in the sayd voyage," and "The third 

letume of the Hollandws turn the East Indies this yem" After this anay 
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of authorities, the mptnorialists, confident that tliey had triumphantly established a.d. iuml 
their case, continue tluis; — 

Fourtltljr, let these sbewe auy juste aiid lawefiil reasona, voyd of nfiectioa aud ]HU1ialitie| 
why ifafly shonld bam hArtuiijwti*^ and id other Chriitiaapriuooi and it^ of the uae of the 
vu^ wyde, and infioitelj 0}>en oveau sea, and of access to the tenitoriea and dotuiuioiia oi M> 

many fre« priiirps, kings, and i>ott"ntatos in the East, iu whose dominions they have MOO mora 
suveraigii Loimiiauiul ur authorilie, tlieu wee, ur any Christians wlinsocv cv." 

The jKiiut thiw argued could not be rationally contested, and ^ tt it was Extramgant 
quite clear thai the Spaniards would not consent to }aeld it. They daimed in um 
virtue of a Fbpol grant, whi<^ had arrogantly bestowed uptm them exduaive 
right to all new lands which might be discovered either in the East or West^ 
and haaiee, until this daim was set addi^ or voluntarily relinquidiedi the 
memorialiat^ in so far as the question lay between th«n and such damanta> 
were doing little better than beating the air when they aigued that eveiy 
locality not actually occupied by the Spaniards and Fortugueae was open to all 
the world. To every such aiguraent of the meraorialista^ theor opponents were 
always reatly to answer, " We claim not merely what we occupy, but the whole 
that we have dLscoven 1 nr may yet be discovered in those regions." A claim 
so extnivagnnt coidd not be acqniesced in by any ProU'st^int g^nvemment: but 
Queen Elizubetli, tliongli slie had doubtless determined tliat the niaiitinie enter- 
prise of her subjects should have full scope in the East, dealt with the memorial 
in the cnntioiis spirit in wliich she usually acted, and before deciding, caused a 
rt'purt to lie iiia<le ujx)u it by the celcbiuted Fulke Greville, aftorward.s Loid 
Brooke. In this report, which was made to Sir Francis WaJsingham, w hu luwl 
requested " the names of such Icings as are absolute in the East, and either have 
\rajT or traffique with the Kinge of Spaine^" Cbeville enters very fully into Report hr 
detail* oommendng rather superfluoudy on the coast of Barbaiy, and proceeding cmL. 
first south to the Cxpe of Qood Hope^ and then north to the mouth of the Bed 
Sea> It is here only that his report begins to bear properly upon our subject 
Though he acknowledges it to be meidy a compilation from two or three 
authon, "having neither meanes nor t^nne to seak other helpes^" it is wdl 
entitled, notwithstanding several geographical blunders, to more than a passing 
jiotice. After tracing the east African coast as fiur as the C^pe of Qardafuy, he 
thus proceeds: — 

" At the said cape the Portugalls yeerly lye in wayte for the Turkish sliippe^, whicli 
adventure to traffique without their licence, houldinge themselves the only comraaundcrs of 
these Moa Ttom the cape to the tiMmth of the Bed Sea an also many nnaU domittiou of 
white Mahometans, rich in gould, aylvert ivory, and all kynd of victualls : and behind thca 
ciintries, iu the niayne, lyeth the ffreat empire of Prester John, to whom the Portugalls 'as 
some write) doe yeerlj send eight sUipp4», hiden with all kynde of merchandise, aud ulao fui-uish 
theaiaelvea with many aayUen oat of hia ooast townea ia the JBed Bca. In the hottom of 
lliis sen, at a jjlacf called Sues, tlie Tnrekes Imild f:^allie.s which scoure all that coast, as far 
us Meliude, aud cverie yeere auuoy the Portugalls exceedinge much. Beyond the Red Sea, 
Arabia Adix ia govened hj naanie laltaiiB of greate and abaolate power, both by eea and 
land; vppoA the p<dnt» thereof standeCh the ricte and strange efttie Aden, wher both la- 
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A.D VM. dians, Pernana, Ettiiopiana, Turkcs, and Fortugals, hav» ezcaadiuge greata tntffiqua. Bejood 

the Gulf of Perahi that kinge jwaseaseth all the eoaM, ami Imth grrat traffiqiie u itii iLr* 
Fortu^U, with penries, carpetta, and otlier rich commoditie^i. The ile of Ormiu lyetb io 
the motttb of this golf, aud ia aubjaet to the Peraiana, but ao that tha Portngala hath & 
foita in H, and ther i» the Hta]tle of al In ll.i, Arabia, Persia, and Tarki^ vbtibar Christian 

luercliants do also resort, from Alt ppo jui.l TrijK>li», twyse in the yeai*." 
jicpont.y Coiitinuinjr enstward lir ani\<"^ at India, of \v!)icli he snvs: — 

l.Uko " 

Ore»iUo. "Keyuud the Persian lieth the kiiig<lomti of Caoibaia, which is the fruitfuUest of all Imiia, 

and hath exceed! age greate traifieque: tha Fortugals poaaeaaa thar tlie (owne of Dtau, aeitoate 
in an ihmd in the moutli of the Indua, whor he hath great trade with the Ouabain us, uttJ 
all other iiatioua in tlie=;i-' parffs. Next if tlip piititric of the Mnlnhnrs, who are tlio Imut 
aoiildiers of India, and gi-ealest enemies of the Fortugals: it was once an eutyer enipier, now 
divided Into many kingdoms ; part ia subject to the Qaeea «f Batioda, who e^ieth great atore 
of pepper to the Fortugals, at a towoe called Onor, which ihtf hould ill her state : the rest of 
Malaliar ia divided into fyve king<lon»R, Cochin, Chananor, Clionle, Coiilon, and Calechut ; the 
last was the greatest, but, hy the assistance of the Fortugals, Cochin hath now prevailed 
above him. Beyond the Halabara ia the kingdeme of Navaiuga, wher the Portiq^ab alao 
traflUque : then the kingdom of Orixcn and Bengatan bj the lyrer Gangea, aa alao of Aracan, 
Pegu, Tannswii.i nnd (>iieda." 

The latter \iiwt v\' tlie ivjvn t in le-ss carefully (Iniwn up, and commits the 

egi'egiom blunder of coiiibiuiding Taprobana, or Ceylon, with Sumutni. It 

coutinuea thus: — 

"The iland of &imatra or Taprobima ia poeaesaed hy many hinges, enenuea to the For- 
tugals; the dldf ia tike King of l^jichem, who besieged tlieiu in Malaoca, and with his galliea 
stopped the passage of vi. tualls aud tniHique from China. Japan, and Molucco, till, by a 
niayne fleete, the coast was cleared. The Kingc of Spaigue, in regarde of the importauce 
of thia passage, hath often naotved to eonquer Sumatra, hut nothings ia done. The Kingea 
nf Aeliovti and Tor aif, in lyk(> sorte, enemies to (he Fortugals. Tim Pliilippiti.ts belonged 
to the crowne of Cbliut, but, abandoned by hin>, were possensed by tlie Spaniards, who Iinve 
trafficque ther with themerdhants of Oiiua, which ycerly bring to them above twcuty shippes, 
laden with all manner of wares, which they carry into New Spaine and Mexico. Thejr 
traflioque also with (he Oliitiuis .it Mackau, and Japan. And, lasstlie, .it Gna, there is gi*ent 
i-tisort of all uatioua, from Arabia, Armenia, Persia, Cambaia, Bengala, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, 
Java, Molucca, and diina, and the Portngala snffier them all to lyve ther, after their owne 
llUUlOers and relligkma; only formatter of justice they are ruled by the Fortugall law. In 
the yeere 1584, many amba.^s;ulors came to Ooa from Ferni.!, Cunbaia, and the Malabar^ and 
concluded peace witli the Fortngab; lanH, the Arubiaus slew above 800 Fortugals." 

BsgiMivn- This report is dated the 10th of Hacch, ia the year 1599, acoordiog to the 
old, but 1600 aooordin<; to the present mode of reckoning, and nrart have had 

MS TCyapk iavoumble effect as the quel's approbati<m of the projected voyage waa shortly 
after rignified ; and a geneml maeHAng of the advratnrafs was held at Founders' 
Hall, on the 23d of Septembw, when it was resolved ''thai they -would goe 
forwards with the voiage^" The management was intrusted to seventeen direo- 
tota, or, as they were then called, oommittees^ who met for the fin;i time on the 
very same clay, and two days after made a purchase of the ahip Suton the 
Slun of £1600. The economical spirit in which the pnrelia.<>;e was made appeals 
in a stipulation by which the sellers agreed to take her iKuk at half-price 
on her return. Tlx* next day (26th) the pim^hnse of two other ships, the Hector 
aud A^mioiit was agreed to; and a call was made upon the subscribers for 
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payment of a third of the whole stufk on or before the 30th. Od tliis day a a d 
tlraft of the patent ot" privilepfes, or charttr, to siibmUt^'d to the crown, was 
read aud approvtjd It liud btseu prepared by a Mr. Althaui, who received a 
fee of £4 

In the ooune of these prepantioiUL the directon wera somewhat startled by spinweon- 
an application from the Ltnd'treasurer Biirle%h, reoommending the emplo^nneiit dinoton. 
of Sir Edward Michelbome in the Toyaga The. ground of the application is 
not stated, but various circumstaDoes lead to the oondusion that th« pQesesaion 
of court &vour was Sir Sdward a highest qualification. The directors were 
only petitioning lor their diartM; and must have bem p»^tly aware of the 
risk they ran in reusing to comply with the wishes of such a statesman as 
Lord Burleigh. It says much both for their firmness and tlieir prudence, that 
they managed to place their objection to hia lordsliip's nominee not on perwmal 
but on public grounds, dechu ing their resolution " not to employ any gentleman 
in any place of charjxe," and requestinj^ "that tlicy might be allowed to sort 
theiie business with mt'Ti of their own (luaiitye, lest tlie suspiccion of the 
emplnyinent of (gentlemen being taken liold uj)on by the generalitie, do dryve 
a gieat number of tlie adventurers to withdraw their contributions." 

Were the worda yeiUUni'aii and (fentlemen here employed in the seti.se Q<uJi«ea- 
which is now usually attaclied to them, the answer would not oikly afford what jiioyuMut 
Mr. Mill thinks he finds in it, ''a caiiow specimni of tiie mode of thinking of "^*^*" 
the iXBOM," but indicate a nanowneas and iUibendity of mind sufBci^t to 
prove that the directors were unwcvthy of the honourable office with which they 
had been intrusted. It is impossible to believe^ that in laying the foundations 
of a. company in whidi one of the leading objects oontmnplated was, to use their 
own repression, *'the honor of their native oounttie»" they intended to lay it 
down as a general and infleidble rule, that a man, howevw well qualified he 
might be in other respects — however skilful as a seaman — however expert as an 
accountant — however shrewd and experienced as a merchant — wajs to be deemed 
imfit for employment "in anyplace of charge," if he happened to have been 
born of a goo«l family, and to posse.«R the manners and accomplishments which 
entitled him to njove in the tii-st cirolfs of society. However stnng^e the 
langnajnfe may sound, its meaning evidentlv \v<-nt no further than this, tliat 
in makiujf tlieir appointments the direct<jrs woul<l be guided solely by prt»feH- 
sional ability, and were det<innined to have nothing t-o do with those who, 
pluming them^ielvea ou being gentlemen aud nothing more, wuuhl oid\' draw 
the profit, without performing the duties of any office to which they miglit be 
uppuLnted. 

Though the diarter was not yet granted, the divBcton^ having now no doubt Aimr- 
of obtaining it, proceeded with their arrangoaenta, The purchase of three amnr$t»- 
vessels has already been mentioned. On the 5th of October, a fourth, called the 
Malice Soowpge, and donble the sine of any of the othen^ was purchased from 
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A.D.MML the Earl of Cumb^latid, alter some higgling, for j£3700. To theee purchases tbat 
of a pmnaoe was adcted ; and tlie whole expedition, as then projected, stood thus: 
— ^The Malice Scourge, whoae name was sabsequcntly changed to that of the 
Bed Droffont 200 men» 600 tons; the HcctoTt 100 men, 800 tons; the J.seen> 
don, 80 men, 200 tons; the Suaan^ 80 men, 240 tons; and a {nnnaoe^ 40 men, 
100 tons— in all, 500 men and 1500 tons. The inirestmenl^ oonsisting of iron 
(wrought and unwrought), tin, lead, 80 pieces of broaddotbs of all coloont 
80 pieces of Devoashire kera^yB^ and 100 pieces of Norwich stuffs, with Bmaller 
articles chiefly for presents, yvas coinpnted at £454d; and the proviuons for a 
twenty months' voyage at £6600, 45. l(kl. The remainder of the original sub- 
scription nf £30,133, Gs. Sd., under fleduction of the ])urchasc and equipment 
of the vessels and other jiamients, wa.s to ha taken nnt in bullion. The*^e 
calculations coul«J only ha eoiLsidtMiMl conjectural, and afterwards, as will be 
seen, innlfrwent con.Hiderable nioiiitications. 

On the 30th of October, the same day on whiili the charter was wnt to the 

liiaetltiij of _ ^ _ 

ajtca- attorney-general for his opmion, a general nieetiiig of the advcutmers was 
held, and the important resolution was adopted of increasing the immber of 
directoia from fifteen to tw^tjr-four. That number was aooordingly dected, 
and th»r names^ along with that of Aldennaa Thomas Smith, who had the 
honour of being the fint governor appointed, were cxdexed to be inserted in 
the anticipated charter. Another resolution was that eadi adventurer should 
pay up his subscription. On this subject Bruoe^ whose Annate of the East 
India Company furnish the only printed information, makes statementa which 
are very obscure, and apparently irreconcilable. In one passage (vol I p. 1 30) 
he says, " It is remarkable that these payments were inade by the whole of 
the adventurers, witli the exception of four on!}', who withdrew their subscrip- 
tiony." Iinmetliatoly after he sj)eaks of " the funds of the society beings thus pro- 
vided for;" and yet he afterwards quotes frf)m the mimites of another meeting 
stibvrip- of the adventurers, "summoned on the 8th of I)eeeinl>er, to make up tho fnnd 
u|i, with which the voyage w;ls to l!>e fitted out," ami at which "it Ava.s agreed 

that the whole of the sum .subsciibed l>y the adventurers should be j>aid in by 
the 13th of that month; and declared, as the ships were now ready to proceed 
to sea, that such of the suhsoiiben as should not^ at the preceding datev have 
paid in their proportions^ should be held to be liable for any leases that migfat 
happen in consequence of the stipulated subeoription not having been made 
good by them." These statements cannot easily be xeoondled. If all the 
original aubscriptions^ with the exoeptdon of four only, were paid up, how 
could it be necessary to hold out a general m^iaee threatening ail de&ultens 
with actions of damages? The most probablo explanation is, that after the 
original list of 101 subscriptions was completed, other parties had been tempted, 
by the near prospect of obtaining a charter on advantageous tenns, to come 
£]9:ward and put down their names. It is abnost captain that something of this 
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kind must hiivc In-en done, ainc<» the numlier of persons actually incorporated a u. imt. 
by the charter is not confined to those of the origintd liwt, but uiuouuts in all 
to2ia . 

Among other amvugcmsnts nude pfeinom to the date of tbe charter, may 
be menticmed the appcMiitments of Oi^ptain James Lancaster to the Red oaamto 
Dragon^ with the title of general or admiral of tlie fleet, and of Captain John tknT'^ 
Davis to the second command, with the title of pilot major. Both of these 
officers had previously made the voya^: the one under Captain Bajrmond, in 
the unfortunate expedition which has already been described; and the other in 
1 •'JOS, as a pilo^ in the employment of the Dutch. Tlie tei-ms of agreement with 
the former are not mentioned; but those with the latter deserve notice, in 
furnialung a gooti idea of the spirit in wiiich the voyage was undertaken, nnd 
of the hopes entertained as to its succesa The ternis were £ 1 00 wages, £ 200 
on credit ns an nrlventtire, nnd a commission on the ])rotit. r:it<^d altonintivoly 
at £500, £1000, £ 1300, or £2000, awording as the clear retiu-ns on Uie aijutd 
should yield two tor one, three for one four for one, or five for one. The le<i»l- 
ing object in tliis arraugement was to pve Captnin L)avis a |>ri-sonal intAm-st 
in the success of the voyage. The sime object was kept sUiiulily in view in 
arranging with all other parties. Thus the factors or supercargoe.s, thirty-six 
in number, were arranged in four dUTerent dasses: of which the firat received 
£100 wages^ and £200 advanced as an adventure; the second £50 wages, and 
£100 advfmture; the tliird £80 wages, and £50 adventure; and the fourth 
£20 wage^ and £40 adventmu Even the common seamen were treated on 
tbe same principle, and received four months' pay, of which the half only was 
paid as wages, while the other half was advanced as an adventure. 

The charter was ^nant^-d on the last day of Uie sixteenth ccnturj', 31st 
December, 1 600. lik» all deeds of the same kind, it is spun out to such a 
length by verbiage and vain tautology, a.s to occupy twenty-six pages of a 
print^nl quarto volume. It is, of course, impossible to giv(» it nt lcnf]:th. For- 
timately it is also unneccKsjiry, as everything of importance in it may be 
compre.s.sod witiiin comparatively narrow liuiits. 

Procct'diii'' in tlu» nueefis name in the form of letters-patent, a<ldresscd 'to X'fti™ 
all our othoei's, miuistorii, an^l subjects and to all utlier people, as well witiiin 
Uiis our realm of England as elsewhere." it b^ns with stating that " Oui' most 
dear and loving cooain, Qeovge, Eari of Cumberland, and our well-bdoved sub> 
jects, John Hart, of London, knight, Sir John Spencer, of London, knight. 
Sir Edward MiciMlbocne^ knight^ William Cavendidi, esquire," nine aldomen 
of London, and other individuals specially named, amounting in ail to 218, have 
''been petationere unto us for our royal assent and licence," that they, "at their 
own adventures; coats, and diaiges, as well as for the honour of our realm of 
Snglarul, as for the increa.'^e of our navigation, and advancement of trade of 
ii^ywHf.hMMii^j within our said realm, and the dominions of the aaan^ might adven- 
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ture and set lortli one or more voyages, with convi nient miinl)er of ships an.l 
pinnaces, by •way of traffic and merchundize to the East Indies, in tho cnuiitriis 
and parts of Asia and Africa, and to as many of the islands, iK)rts ami cities, 
towns and pkoes^ thereabouts, as where tnde and traffick may by all likelihood 
be discovered, established, <Hr had; divera of which oonutries, and many of tha 

iskuade^ cities, and ports thereoC have 
long smoe been diaoovered by others 
of oar sabjecta^ albeit not frn|iienied 
in txade of merehandixeL" 

In accordance with this petition, 
her majesty, "greatly tendering the 
honour of our nation, the wealth of 
our people, and the encouragement of 
tlieni, and others of our loving sub- 
jects in their goo<l enterprises, for 
the increase of our navi<rati<>ii, and 
the advancement of lawful trartie, to 
the benefit of our commonwealth." 
constitutes the j>etitioners a " Ixxly 
corporate and politick, in deed and 
in name, by the name of The Oover^ 
nor and Company of the MmhanU 
of London^ tradmg info tike Stut 
Indies!* empowering them and their successors, in that name and capacity, 
to possess or dispose of land, tenements^ and hereditaments^ to have a common 
seal, to sue and be sued; and, in general "to do and ezeeuie all and singular 
other things by the same name,** as fully and freely as "any other our liege 
people." 

The charter then goes on to prescribe the mode of management of the 
affairs of the company, fixing it in a governor, and twenty-four other members 
called committees, who are to have "the direct inn of the vnvaces of or for the 
said company, and the provision of the sliijtping and merchandizes thereto 
lielonr'in", and also the sale of all incrc]ian<lizcs retunied in the vovatres ," and. 
in general, "the managing and handling of all other things belonging to the 
said company." Thomaa Smith, alderman of the city of London, is nominated 
as the " first and present governor," and twenty-four other members as the 
"first and present committees" of the otmipany ; but as these nominations were 
to continue in foarce only tsx a year frmn the date of the charter, the mode 
of electing their saoosssors in office is next pointed out For this purpose 
the company, or a majority of those " present at any public assembly, com> 
monly called the court, holden fox the ssid company," the govemw always 
bnng one, are empowered to elect a deputy to act in the govenioi''s abaenoe; 
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fund theroftftdiv " every year on the first day of July, ijit at any time within tax. aa. mw. 
days after tbat day, to aasemUe and meat together in aome convenient place," 
and, while ao aaaembled, to elect a governor and twenty-four committees for 
the «isuing year. In the event of the death or deprivation by misconduct of 
any of the persona thus elected, the company, again met in courts are authoriaed 
to supply the vaoandea thus occurring, but only for the time of office which 
remained unex(««d Not only the officials thus elected were to swear "wdl 
and truly" to execute the offices committed to tlum, but "as well every one 
above named to be of the said company or fellowidiipi as ail others t^> be liere* 
Bibet admitted, or free of the said company, to take a corporal oath before the 
governor of tlie said company, or his depntv for the time being, to such effect, 
m by the sairl f^overnor and company, or the more part of them, in any public 
court to be held for the said compaTiv, .shiill l>e in rea.sonivl)le manner set down 
and devised, l>efore they nhall be allowed or admitted to trade or trallick as a 
fret'iiian nf the .s;il(l company. " 

111 tUiii last (quotation the important point of membership i.s incidentally QujJuw*. 
alluded to. A more explicit statement occura in a subsequent clause, in which m«mb«r 
"all that are or shall be of the said com])any." and all thdr sons, "at their ^ 
aevend a^ of one and twenty ywrs or upwarda^" and all thdr '*apprenticeSi 
factors, w savants^" " wMdi shall hereirfter be employed by the said governor 
and company, in the trade of merchandize of or to the East Indies^" are em- 
powered freely to traffic during the period and within the limits asngned to 
the company. The period is rratrided to "fifteen yeara," with the pEOmbe <^ 
an extension to other fifteen, if asked by the company and approved by the 
crown, but tiie diarter might be recalled at any time after a notioe of two 
yeara 

The space over which the company might trade is of enormous extent ; and, G«iignviii- 
thougli spoken of mider the r:feneml name of the East Indien, is vu>r»' |v?uticu- 
iarly (le.scrihed a^ incluiliiig "the countries and parts of Asia and Africa, and 
"all the islands, ports, liavens, cities cixjeks, towns, and places of Asia, AlVica, 
and America, or any of them beyond the Cape of Bona lCsj>eian7.a to the 
Streights of Magellan, where any trade or traffick of merchandize may be u."*ed 
or had." Within these limitii the comjmuy are empowered to truihu fieely " by 
seas, in and by such ways and passages already found out and discovered, or 
which shall hereafter be fcnnd out and discovered, as they shall esteem and take 
to he fittest;" the only restriction being, that *'the same trade be not under- 
taken nor addressed to any oountcy, island, port^ haven, city, creek, town, or 
place, already in the lawful and actual possession of any such CSuisttan prince 
or stat^ as at this present is or shall hereafter be in league or amity" with the 
British crown, and " who doth not or will not accept of such trade, but doth 
overtly declare and publisli the same, to be utterly against his or their good will 
and liking." 
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jLa iMo. more eflfoctuaUy (o cany on this trade, the oompany are authoiused to 

meet from time to time^ bbA make "sucli and ao many reaaoinable lawa^ oonati- 
tution^ oid^ and ordinancee." aa may aeem "neoeesary and oonvenient" for 
the good guveminent of tlie ( inpany. and of all their &ctor% maateia^ mari* 

nera, and other officers ; and for the better advancement and contmnance of the 
trade ; and not only to niake such law8» but to enforce ttie oljeerA'anoe of them 
by inflicting upon offenders pains, punishments, and penalties^ by iniprison- 
vncnt of body, or by fines and nnuToenicnts, or by all or any of them, " it being, 
liowever, alwiiys understood that "the said laws, ordere, a^iistitutions, orders 
and ordinances be reasonable, and nob contraxy or repugnant to the law^ 
statutes, or customs" of the realm. 
Eiduiit* The pi u iWe of trade within the limits above described is declared to 
nftmi*. belong t'xclubively to the company; and Jiil tsuUjects of the English crown, "of 
what degree or quality soever they be," are strictly forbidder^ " by virtue of 
oui- prerogative royal, vhidi ire irill not in thai behalf have atgaed or bronchi 
in questiim," to ** visits haunts frequent or trade, traiSck or adventure, by way 
of merehandiaev into or from any of the said Kast Indies^ or into or from any 
the idandfl, porta, liav^ dtiea, towns, or phkoes aforeeaidL"— ev^ pmon or 
parsons presuming to traffic in defianoe of this prohibition "idiall incur our 
indignation, and the forfeiture and loss of tiie goods, mercfaandiaeBt and other 
things whatsoever, which so shall be brought into this realm of England, or any 
of the dominions of aam^ oontnuy to oiu* said prohibition, or the purport or 
true meaning of these presents, as also of the ship and ships with the furniture 
thereof" One half of the forfeitures thus incurred is rea»Ted to the crown; 
the other half is granted to the company. Tlie offenders are, moreover, '' for 
their i^aid eontfrapt, to sutler imprisonment during our pleasure, and such other 
punishment a.s to us, our heirs or successoi's, for so high a eoiiteinjit, sliall seem 
meet and conveui* nt, and not tu \ >r in any wise deliveic'l until they and every 
of them shall l»ecome bound to pay unto the Sii'iA ^' neruor for the time being, 
the sum of XIOUO at the least" not to rei>ea,t the otlence. 

These severe enactments against interlopei-a strikingly contrast with the 
large discretion given to the company, who, in addiiaon to an ezdusive right 
of traffic careAiUy guarded against encroaehmentk are empowered, "for the 
better enoooragenient of merchants, strangers, or others^ to bring in commo* 
dities to our realm," and "for any comdderation or b<aiefit to be taken to thar 
own use," to license to any person or persons to smI, trader or traffidc into 
or from thd said Eaat Indiea" To enhance the value of thia laige diseretionaiy 
power, the queen gratuitously binds herseli^ her heirs and succeasora^ not to 
grant lic^ise of trading within the limits of the charter to any pttson whatever 
" without the consent" of the company. 
othvpriTi- gfouQii that the company " have not yet experienced of the kinds 

of commofUties and merchandizes which are or will be vendible" in the Eaat 
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Indies, "and tliercfure shall be driven to carry ti) thase p,arts, in their voyages a d. iMO. 
outward, divem and sundry commodities which are likely to be returned again ' 
into the realm, the exports of their four first voyages are decJared "free of 
castom, subsidy, or poundage, »>r any other duties or pavnu nts." On ini|K)rts, 
during the whole period of the charter, cre<lit uf bix mouths on the one lialf 
and of twelve mouths on the other ludf, of the duties exigible, is to be allowed 
after suffici^t security for ultimate payment has been given ; and Ijccauf^ the 
company "are like to bring tu thia our realm a much greater quantity of foreign 
oommodities" tlian ean be rM|iiired for home ooosumption, the duties which 
might have been exigible on the export of such commodities as are aflarwaids 
reshipped for traoaport to other eouDtries are to be remitted, provided the 
xeahipment take place in Engliah bottoms, and not later than thirteen montha 
fipom the date of imp<»t The only other privilege neoessaiy to be menUoned 
is t!ie permission annually to export the sum f)f £30,000 in bulli<m or coin, of 
which at lejist £6000 shouM previoitsly be coined at the royal mint. This 
permitision — which, owing to the crude idea« then generally entertaincil on 
the subject of the currency, was probably r^arded at the time as the least 
defensible of all — wjts granted only on the express proviso, that after the 
first voyage a sum at least equal to that exported should previously have been 
imyx)rte«l 

Thon:j;li tlie ortgiaa! adventurers con teni plated trading on a joint stork, and s<ib»cri|.ti.>ti 
several parUs of the charter seem franii-d on the understaiidinj^ that tliis IZJi'^ 
original intentiou vva-i tu be uuried out, the subject remains involved m tije 
greatest obscurity. The words jo 'nU dock do not once occur in the charter ; and 
there is nothing in any part of it to indicate that tlM 218 individuBla to whom 
the charter vom granted possessed aiiy hi^^her tpuUification than that of having 
signed the petition on whidi it proceeded. It is known that 101 individuals or 
firms became bound by their subscriptions to adventure on an experimental 
voyage, sums which, in the great majority of cases^ amounted to £200 each, and 
formed an aggregate of £30,183, 6«. 8d; but whether theae were the only sums 
subscribed at the date of the charter, or whether all the new parUea who oon> 
curred in petitioning the crown hail previously qualified themselves for member- 
ship by subscribing, are points which it is imposdble to decide with any degree 
of certainty. The only clause in the charter which l>ears on these points is one 
which makes it optional for the compnny to disfranchise those members who 
should fail against a certain day to pay up their subscriptions. The clause is aa 
follows; — 

"ProviJed nlwajrsthat if any of the persons before named and appointed hy tk«ae present^ 
to be free of the lald Compan>t of MtrAanU ^ Lamdtmt tradintf into tk» EaH Indim, shall 
not 1i.'fi)ro ilu« croinf,' forth of the fle«t appoiutod for this fimt voyage, from the \\oTt of 
London, luini,' in awA deliver to the treaanrer or treanarefF Rpp>«int<Hl, or wliic}), nithin the 
space of twenty days from the date hereof, shall be ap|x>inted by the said governor and 
company, or tho mora part of them, to taoeiva the eontribations and advcatimo, mt down 
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A.D. 1600. by the wewnl sJTMitaren io thU bst and present voyage, now iu hmd to be Mt forth, soeb 
~ Eiims of nioMy, m have been, by mnj of tlw eatd pvreons bjr theie preienti nomiiiated to be 

of t]w said company, exprenwl, «et clown, nml writtt ii ni a hook for that piirpnsp, mid left in 
the hnuds of the said Thomas Smith, governor of the said companjr, or of the said Paul 
Buiuin^, alderman of London, and nbMribed wHb the nunaa of the Hune adTentn^e^i^ 
under their Ii.uidti, and agreed ttpOII tO bo advOti tared in the aaid first voyage, that then, it 
shall be l:i\vful fm- tlic Kiiiil governor and company, "^r the morp part of th«*iii. wliereof tlie 
aaid governor or deputy to be one, at any their general couii, or general assembly, to 
ramove, dieAraaebtM, and diapfawe him or tbeni, at their wiUa and pleamree.* 

I ttrr ..r order to facilitate conunanication and firiendly intercourse with tbe ooun- 

foimb^ tries wbicii miglit be viaited during the firat voyage under the diarter, the 

oommaader vna furnished with duplicate letteaa^ in which the queen addreesed 

their auppoeed aovereigns in the following t^ms: — 

** EUzabetlie, by the grace of God, Qaeene of England, Frauuce, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faitbe^ &c, — ^To the grcate and migfatie King of , our lovinge Brother* 

greetinge : 

" Whereas Altnightie Ctod, in hu infinite wiedome and providenee, haith eo dispoeed of 

his blessings, and of all the good things of this world, which are create^l and ordeined for 
thp r\w of man, that howesoever they be brought fortlic, jiinl i\o either originalHe growe, and 
are gathenxl, or otherwise composed and made, 8ome in one counthe, ami some in another, 
>-«t tiiejr are, by the indnatrie of man, directed by the hand of God, diepereed and eeni out 
into all tlif [lartos of the world, that thereby his w(iii<K"rfiill hrmiiti>' in Ins creatures may 
Jipjieare unto all nacions, his Divine Majestie haviogi? so onleyned, that no one place should 
enjoy (us the native commodities thereof) all things appeKeyninge to man's use, but that 
one eountrie afaoold have node of another, and out of the aboondanee of the frait> which 
some repinn enjoyt-th, fliat the TU'ces.siticH or wants of another shouhi b*? Bupplie*!, }•%■ whi. li 
tneaues, men of sevemll and farr remote couotries have commerce and ti^que, one 
tvith another, and by their ent«rdiaagB of eominodidea am linked togealher in amytie and 
friitedflhipp: 

"This coiisidenitiou, mnnf tiohlf kiii<;, toj^ntJior with the honorable report of your 
majestie, for the well euterteyuingo of strangers which viaitt your ooautrie iu love and peace 
(with lawful trdfiq^oe of nerehaondiaii^^) have moved ns to geave Ifeeaoe to divera of onr 
•nbjects, who have bene stirred u|i]> with a desire (by a long an<l <laiuigi>roiii navigacion) to 
finde out and visitt rotir tt ri iturit s and domiuinns, 1>eit)ffe famous in theise partes of tlie wrtHif, 
and to olfer you commerce and traffique, iu buyinge and euterchaunginge of commodities 
Q^*"* with our people, acoordtnge to the ooarm of raerchaunte; of which oomtoeroe and interefaang'- 
'"R 3^ your majestie shall accept, and shall receive and t iii. i-ta\ no our merchaunts with 
favour, accordinge to that hope which hath encourag«l them to attempt so long and dauii- 
gerous a voiadge, you shall tinde them a people, in their dcalinge and couversacion, of that 
joBttee and eivifitie, that yon shall not mietilce of their repaire to yoor dominiooi^ and nppon 
fnrtl)er conference and inquiaicion haii with them, both of tlicire kiiuh a of merchaiuitlize 
brour^lite in their ship[)e8, and of other neceaaarie commodities whidi our dommioions may 
afTortlie, it may appeare to your majestie that, by their meaneayyou may lie fnmiehed, in their 
next Tctoame into your portee, in better sort then you have bene heretofore aopplied, ether 
by the Sjianvanl or Portuijalt:', whi, of all other nacions in these partes of Europe, have onlie 
hetherto frcquente<l your countries with trade of mercbaundise, and have bene tbe ouUe 
impedimenta, both to oar enhjects, and diverw other merehannts in the partes of Enrope, that 
tlioy have not hitherto visited your eountrie with trade, whilest tbe said Portugales pre' 
tended thfrnsclvea to lie the soveraigiie lonie;^ and pnnees of nil ynnr territories, and gave it 
out that they held your naciou and people as subjects to them, and, iu their stiles aud titka, 
do write themaBlvH Kingee of the Eeet Indiea: 

'*And yf yowr majeetie ihall, in yonr princelie favoar, aeeept, with good Uklnge, thie 
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fivrt npaire of our merehaimtB unto yow eountrie, nmxUngB thoUier in peaeeable tnffiqoo, a j>. IMO. 

jind shall entertaiiie this tlioir first voi.-ir^o, as .111 iiitroilnpioii to .1 furtluT continewaunce of " 
frieodshippe betweeue your majestie natl us, for commerce and iatercoiinie betweene your 
mbjMts and onn, wee have geaTen order to this, our prmcip«ll merehaiunt (yf your niajeetie 
shall b« please<i tberwith) to leave in your countrie some soidiof our said merehavnts as he 
»hall make choice of, to reniile in your dommiuons, under your priiuvlio and Rafe protecion, 
untill the retourue of auotber tleete. which wee shall seud uuto you, who may, in the meane 
tyme, Isanie the hingo^ of jour ooontrie, and apjdie their hdiavior, «• it nay heat aoiie, 
to oonvene with your m^eitiflni aobjects, to the end that amitie and fncndshipp beinge 
entertayned and In'g^nn, the same may the l)etter Ik* continowed, when our people ahall be 
instructed liow to direct theniselves accordinge to the faahious of your countrie. 

*^ And becawae, in the oonridandoo of the enterteyninge of amytie and friendahipp, and 
in the eatablishinge of au intercovrse to be eootinewed betweene us, ther may he required, ou 
your raajestie's hehaulfc, such promise or capilulacions to l>e jierformed by ns, which wci* 
cannot, in theiae our lettrea, take knowledge of, wee therefore pray your wajebtie to geavc 
care thonein onto tbia beamv and to geave bim ereditt» in wbataoever bo ahall pratnise or 
undertake in our nnme, conceminge our amitye and entercourse, which promise, wee (for 
our parte), in the word of a prince, will nee performed, and wilbe readie gratefullie to requite 
ante love, kindness, or favour, titat our said subjects shall receive at your majestie's handes ; 
prayinge yonr majeatie that, for oar better eatisfacton of yovr kinde aooeptannce of tbie onr 
love and ainytic offered your )iif,dictios, you would, Ity tliis benrfv, '^'lyo fpstynionic lliercof, 
by your princelie lettres, directed unto us, in which wee shall receive very great couteute- 
ment Aod thna," Ac 
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The first voyages or the Coinp»ny — Localities wlected — Oppo«iiion froiu the Dutch and tL« 
^ PortugiMM— Pint Bi^h fiwtoiy on tlio oontiiioDt of India— Sir Hmumm RocIi m h u tt y to 
tho ooortoftlM Gnat MofoJ— State of Umtoooit—EMaUidiiiMiit of 

HE iatereat which aaturally attaches to the first TOjage 
% under an East India charter, will justify a laiger detail 
than would be due to the inddenta thanaelve^ which are 
comparatively uninteresting. The Red Dragon^ Hector, 

I Asceiision, and Susan, already mentioned, together with 




^7.?. ^ 1' '^^'^f - ''t'"^ the Guest, of 130 tons, added as a victualler, left Wodwidi 
|^g^]^5 V oil tiie 13th of Febriinrv, 1601, but were so long de- 



taiiR'il by contrary winds and the compU'tion of arrangements 
at Dartmouth, tliat they were not able to quit the Knglish coast till 
the 22d of April, when they sailed lor tiie Canaries. While <4Y tlie coa5?t 
=S of (Jtiinea they fell in with a Poituguese ship, outward bouncl, and took 
and jihniden d her. Having afterwards unloaded the GaeM of the victuals 
A.D. 1601. which they luul been unalde to take on board when they sailed from England, 
they dismantled her, broke down her upper works for firewood, and left her 
a floating hulk. During their long delay in the English Channel, they had 
lost the opportunity of making a quick voyage; and began to suffer firom 
' scurvy, wfaidi prevailed to such an extent^ that some of the vesseU had not 
hands enough to manage than, and the merchants on board were obliged 
rvtnii. ..r to uc^ as common seamen. On the 9th of September they readied Saldanha 
Bay, vdiere the side tepidly reoovered; the previous mortality, however, had 
^"^^ boon 80 great, that the number of deaths amounted to 105, or more than a fifth 
of the whole crewa On Sunday, the 1st of November, the Cape 'was doubled; 
and they proceeded nfflrthwards along the east coast of Madagascar, where a 
new attack of scurvy again proved very fittal. and obliged them to spend some 
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time on shore iu the Bay of Autongil On eoiitiuuing their voyage across the a d. laoa. 
Indian Ocean, they arrived, on the 9th of May, 1602, at the Nicobar Ishinds, 
without having seen any part uf the continent of India. After a short stay 
they aefc aail iat the khud of Sumatra ; and, on the 6th of June, cast anchor in 
the load of AdMOU, on the north- weat extremity of that inland. Here they 
foond about oghteen veesds from Bengal, Malabar, Gtyerat^ and other quar- 
tera, and were vinted by two Dutdi merchants, who had been left to leam 
the lai^guage and manners of the country. Everything gave indication of a 
hospitable TecepUon; and a d^nitation was immediately sent ashore, to an- 
nounoe that the oommander of the fleet was bearer of a letter from the most 
famous Queen of England to the most worthy King of Acheen and Sumatra^ 
The day after his arrival, Lancaster liimself went ashore, and, having been 
conducted with great ceremony to tlie king's presence, delivered his letter, and 
along witli it a present of considerable vahie. 

The interview was of the most amicable nature ; ami ultimately a treaty rrienuirw. 
was fonneil, in which thi' huiUng privileges olitained by the English were, Aehcui. 
]jerfeot free'lom of trade, {irotection to life and property, the jiower ot' a<lmin- 
istering justici! ainoug tlunr owii coinitrvnie!! according t<i English law, and full 
liberty of conscience But wliile the natives displayed this friendly .sjiiriL, ail 
the proceedings of the English were watched with the utmost jealousy by a 
third party. The Portuguese had an ambassador at Aclieen, and it soon 




Wootwton, n 1M8.— Cndtn'^RinotTarOnmMid. 



became apparent that he was determined to leave no means untried to pre- 
vent the estiiblislinient of a trade, which he naturally regarded as an unjusti- 
fiable invasion of the Portuguese monopoly. Attempts to prejudice tlu- king 
having fiilcd, he detennined on ojx;u ho.stdity. and witli that view despatelicd 
messenijers to .Malacca, to inform tiie autliorlties in the Pi>rtugut se settlement 
there of the arrival of the English ships, and urge tlie neconsity of immediately 
sending a sutlicient force to capture them Fortunately his plans were dis- 
covered; and his messengers having been apprehM^ed, the Portuguese in 
MaUoca wwe not evm made aware that the English had arrived. 

i^yu ta^Mm determined to turn this ignorance to good aooount; and, leaving p>»<«»wy 
the Sutan, which had been sent round to Priaman, on the south coast of the 
isbnd, to take in a cngo of pepper, set out with his other three voooe l n, and a 
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A.D. iflos. Diiteh ship of iiLout. 200 tons, which had obtiiiiied permission to join him, on a 
j>rivuteeiiii!^f cruise to the Straits of Mnlacca fciuch an i-xpediLiuJi wjts cprtainly 
little in ,'iccoixlauce with tiie puiely memuitile spirit in which the Aoyaj^'e liad 
been professedly undertfiken, and goes fiir to justify the account given by Sir 
William Mouaon, who saj-s. in hig Naval Tracts,^ that Lancaster's "employ- 
ment waA M wdl to take ,y violence as to trade by tx^kseBnee;'* and adds 
that this was ^'unwcnrtiiy the name of an honeat dedgn, for the hands of 
meichants should not be stained or polluted with thelt> for in sodi case all 
people would have liberty to do the like upon them." The English commander 

P|^tugi4<»o xiot restrained by any scruples of this nature and, wlien a laige Fortngueae 

taiwi. ship made her appearanee, somewhat grotesquely expressed his thankfulness to 
Providenoe for having thus furnished him with the means of lading his ships, 
and supplying all his othtf wants. Thoiigli the ship was of 900 tons burden, 
and had al ove 600 persons on board, the capture was easily effected It ]>rovod 
a carrack, bound for ^lalacca, from 8t. Thom^, a Portuguese Ikctory on the 
Goromandel rnn.st ami so fully freightfd that Lanca.'^ter, aft^r occupying all 
the vacant room in his o\m vessf'ls vnt]i caliroos, pintados, and nther merchan- 
dise, wa« puzzlt'd lio\v to disj)ose <>t' tlie residue, which would have buHiced to 
lade as many more ships it' lie liad had theui Ultimately he resolved to n tnrn 
to Acheen, where he ingratiated himself still fiu thcr with the king by iiln ral 
presents of the prize goods, and dep(j«ited what he could not take witli hiiu, to 
await the anival of a new fleet from England 

B^^* On leaving Achew on the 9th of November, the Ateennon, in whidi all 
the pepper, cinnam<m, and cloves which had jtrcvionsly been purdbased. were 
loaded, was de^tehed for England The JOragon, and HeUor continued their 
course in an oppodte direciton along the south coast of Sumatra to Piiaman, 
where the Suaan was found taking in her carga Leavii^ her witii arders to 
sail homewards as soon as it was completed, Lancaster |nooeeded with the other 
two vessels through the Straits of Sunda* and, on the 1 6th of December, anived 
in the road of Bantam, on the north-west extremity of the island of Java. 
Here, after the delivery of the queen's letter and a handsome present, his 
reception was as favourable as it had been at Acheen ; and he found no diffi- 
culty in flisposin;:^ nf Ins ])rize fmods to such advantiige, that he liad soon sold 
more than would pav for the ladinj,' ot" both the ships. By the 10th of Feb- 
ruary lull <argoeH of {)ep[>er were taken in; and on the 20th, after a regular 
factory had been established at Bantam, and a ]>innace despatched to the 
.^folut^ts, ft>r tlje purpose of att<>mpting U) secure a trade which might be 
available to the next ships iVom I'lighuul, he Uxik his liual dejwirtvn'e. 

Tiwvgyma The voyagc home was very stomiy; and the Dragon, in particular, haNong 
losi her rudder, became so nnmansgeable, that Larnxster privately gave or^xs 

* Cbovdilll** VoifOfu, ToL Ui 331, 
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friltmw, praiMral )qr w nndtr tb* MpwisMidanM of tko Author, U. Hvmo». 

lHWiikflMMMtttM«tHBplil»w<WMlliilMi«(th»feMMii(ih« I w iMayif m la>— w iM H i j l palili Wt li wn !— 



D'AUBIQJs'E'S HISTORY OF TUE IIEFOIIMATION. 

br !>• D. SooiT, Md H. Wflin, B.A. ttm TraiuUtion oaraAdly rwltd Dr. irAiimiiiK. Lanu trpsL i 



A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 

VoUnBai. and Rorum«!n^AU in tiio Hixt<wnth and ServntMnth Cwitariaa. Djr LBoroLD R«krr. With No4«« hj th« 



THE GARDENER'S ASSISTANT. 



_ MMMfMBartjiritoPldMn. Fimit. and now« OartiD, timA tta Caiti ration 



.GLASGOW, EDINBUBGH, AND LONDON; 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS 



THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, 

FRlCnCALk ALLB60BICAL, AND HISGELLANEOUSt 

f ante mgHm't fntnu fcr «ha Hi wiiJ Ki5&||^ 8oct»ty. Ao. Witt —wwww lUiiiHiUnii* IMOoovlitoBi 

SEPARATE ISSUES. 

1 Titi: KxprjiiMi NTAL, Dit-rRi>Ai, akd Puactical Works. IU<uir»t>ona. la S3 P»rU, iJ. <«oh- 
II. TuK Alumokicai, Fioim^TivK, akp SmBOUOJUu Woasa MvaMnraa lUntntiaM. la W farK ^ •■i^ 



LADIES OF IHE REFORMATION. 

HEUOIBS OF DISIINGCnSHED FEUALB OHARACTBRSk 

i to tlw IWod <r thi MtlwHmtto hi OUatwIhCttur. B7 tl» Bav. Jmoh Aimmnir, A«tte «r MiM V «»• 
*a. Nwi)rTwoHiiiidi«dIlliMlntlin,ftinIhii«ila9lvJ.art 



FIRST SEHI — t:vuLA!(o, Houtlaxi), and tm NBmuin*. CMk, MitiqiM. lit. «d. 
8BC0IIO SfiRtG&— Okr)ca.<(v, F&anck, SwinraoAKn, Ttm r, mk! HrAiy. CMk. HitlqiM^ 111. M, 
Bora SuuH otaabtawi. In 23 Pan*, 1*. aach. 

» 

CMh, ntim 7«. 6d.; «r 14 Km., €Mb. 

LADIES OF THE COVENANT; 

Baiai Mnnoin of OiatiaKoiiiiad Soottiah Female Chaneten, amtnwdsK iha period of the Corcnani and Peneontion. Bj tbe 



Tu be (wmpl-eted tn SO Koe., Od. eaoli ; or 2 Voh., elotk, I7(. 

THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE COMMON; 

Ol^ WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
Brfai Mai lodfllntalNt IQntMliBg the Power of ETaii«elical tti and tho PwBfcifcnai TiBdoamr nf ih> 

HermieK and Rman of tba Day. 
Ulwtmted a Sariee of TUr^-two Eii(i»riiiBa, 



OonpiMt tn W Tat^ tupoital tro, U. mA. 

. THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

With thd LItcr nf Ui« ApMtlee awl ETangeliata. n,v t>M Her. Jobx Flbbtwood, D.D. Alao, tlie Livm of the nnM e«ninMit 
Vjithpni and Martvn, aad Uie Hintory of Primitive rhruUjuiitT, bjr WiLUAM Cavr. D.I). With an Ekuv mi tho K^tdenoea of 
Cluiati«iaty,andnanMfaaaHotaiMittolwfrandinaivotWJfiaUtia^ To whioh lambtloiiM^ A Ooaciae Uitttwy of Uia OuMmii 
Ckniib,lv«li»n«''TMBMBlil%li.A. lttirtnMbgrl^i>w«rtiMB^vliip. 



To he completed In SO ParU, inper-rojral 8to, 1*. awh ; or 1 Vol. , cloth, ill, 

THE CHRISTIAN CYCLOPEDIA; 

BIBLICAL AND THBOLOGICAL LITERATUEEL 

l!y t)io Hi ' -T^vj-ji n»itDxini, M.I)., .\.M. VV'llli niiincniuii I lUi»t ration*. 



GLASGOW, XDINBUBQH, AND LONDON. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS: 



S 



BIBLES AHB OOMHEHTABIES. 



THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE 

8wpa«e 2. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY 

lUULK; «uU NuUmattU rratHical RafloeUoiii): lUao, R^enncat, 
ReadlnKn, Chranologloal u»d otiwr TMdw. Hjr Datid Datii>- 
WIN, LT^ D. With iiuinenMu Hteloftaal aad LMdnnpa lUiHtra 
tloivi an<! M.ijn In M PnrU, rapcr-myal Ito, .u t'*. h. 

COOKE'S BROWN'S SELF-INTER- 



PRETIKO BIBLE. With Introdooticm, MnrKinai lUAsnmoos 
*n«l Copimia Motes. EzpUnatoty and Practical. Bjr th« Itev. 
llDntv CooKK, D.U.. Balflut. IUartrat«d with Riatorical Ue- 




HAWEIS' EYANOELICAL EXPO- 

BITOR ; i» romnnTntJiry on th« Holy Bible, with Intrtxluctloii. 
Mu::pniil XpfoiviinM nud llaadingi, and a CcnDpl«t« Index atid 
UmaiM Dictiananr, bjr tha Iter. Jom Babil Witb Mapi^ 

THE TWOFOLD CONCORDANCE 

Ui tlin Wtirii" Aixl Sii1ijwt« of the lldly Biblo ; induiliii^ a r<»u- 
L)it'tRinary, a i ■(irifii"l>'^'iL-ji] ArriUiKfiiieiit of tlio S^crfltl 
Nairstive, and' other Tabin, desiigii«d to tacUit«te the Coiuul- 
Ution and BtuilT gf fhi Wnwdl g<ri||<uiw. TDbaeguBliittdlD 

Th« FIRST PART of thU Vri>fk coQkUU » e»r*ful ixmiUtintloH t?* rr-jil»-n'« 
CUmmrtmmm. but rrulnlai >U ilu( la rnnjp TduaOl*. Ill* BBCOVP rART 
•nafrtMa^ CMaiMi Mt> tadCtmdm XHmmuft the BUe, If Ikt Ba*. 



ILLUSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 

CoDtaining nearly 9000 Critical aod Bs|ilMI«lil()r Nolti^ aDd 
80,000 Rafervnoea and Rendutga; ailo, TBIW r - W » 1l blMliiU 

KugraviuKH In Son-, rkl uiu-li 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of tL© 

BIBLE. Cvrroctcd (vnd Ini]irDTod. Illustrated by amiml IniB" 
dred Ettgrarings- 'Ju I'^irt'., It. each; duth, tl, 1». 

THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 

with Nutm oompilod fhrni tlus Writings of the most eminent 

rr»iTimftnt.itor> Illiiirtmtwl hy Vn'Siiitiftil Engravings, Includ- 
ini; Kijilit 1)lmi,-us f./r tliu ( >:Uix-*, h\ U i". Hsiulia. T** Rubriet 
yrtnttd ui At J. It) N<« , I'l-t. wmh ; and in raor,, flexible, l&i. 

BARNES' NOTES ON THE NEW 

TtSTAMKNT lll.i.tnit.Nl und Annotat.Nl l-:<Litii.iK Witli ,m 
SUkiI FlattM, a UapK iiiitk I'lana, and 2S Iji^p^vu)^ uu Wuni 
— in aU, fkteiU)i wparate Platoa, from the most authentic soaiass, 
iUoitmtilll tkio princiual Scripture »k«ues, and Sites uf Oel«- 
bnt«dattw,XuiiiB^ AO. Tha wboto oomptoto in tt Fu^ iJL 
«Mk i or IB S a«iUa vola.» <A (Mb, ibA 1 rt*. adl 

BARNES' QUESTIONS ON THE 

KBW TEiirAM£NT. hot mu ClauM mA BaBiliy Bohooto. In 
1 VoL (lI«mcwto Hnunn). eMIi, teM.; nrCItet^ W.«Mh. 

BARNES' NOTES ON THE OLD 

msTAMENT. Uo..kH ..f J,>n, Inaiah, and Damiio. With a.Mi. 
thrtjal Prefaoeaaud Ni>t<x, .U-^i AinMauUxes, Kngravii^-H mi sin l, 
and above IM lUustnoioDs on Auod ; must uf ttMin to b« fmind 
InaaaUMrBiiHiaa. lnUBHli,l«.iBah:«cJ<i%l V«l.,«lMk, 



STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 



BAXTER'S SELECT PRACTICAL 

, Tka Dirlne 



W0RE8. indodiiw hk Tr^tte a» ObamrfiM, Tka Di 
wirarttaAvMnr. In M Ita., M. «Mh. 



BAXTER'S SAINTS' EVERLAST- 

INO REST : The Dirlne Ufe, and Dytnx Thoughts ; aim, a 
Call to tbe Ui>eanvert«d, and Now or Now. CaxvfuUy revbed, 
and pcHMM lv« MMDOirofttM AnUmr. SI Moi., M. aMth ; 
doth,U«.M. 



FAMILY WORSHIP: A Series of 

Prayers, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on Panw/ir< nf 
Sa«red tjcripture, for ereiy Morning and Evening thnnighout the 
Tmi; tgr One KnrHlml and Eighty ClengnM <f Um HwttMl 
~ ' With Twenty .««highly;finUbed1tefmviBgi. »nurt% 



iUppr-ITyiil \t «u;li; dulh, £1, U. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY COM- 

PANION : A Heries of MeditaUons and 8hort Practical Com- 
IMnts on the most Important Uoetrines and PtvoepM of the 
Holy Scriptures, arrangnd for Daily Reading throughout the 



DWIOHT'S SYSTEM of THEO- 

LOOTtor, OompkUBodjofDlTliilty. bmStttetf te^ioM. 
lb.%TiMt,U.mau 

THEOPNEUSTIA; The Bible, its 

DlTiDo Origin ami Knlirv Iti^inr.ilinii, rltKlticiHl fnjiii Iiil*^rnal 
Kridenoe, and the Testlmoiiie* of Xatnre, Hlntoiy, and Scieuoe. 
EDrUO*MHai«O.D.,41oMtm. CMh,U. 



The SHEEPFOLD and iheCOMMON; 

or, WiTHn and Wrhovt. Baa 4. 



CONTEMPLATIONS on the His- 
torical PASSAOn of tha OLD aid HIW TKn-AMENT. 
I^tlia ]UfliftAeT.Jona«HAU,l>.IIi. Kowrawftataa. In 
Mnnla,Uoa«h. 

MAN'S ABILITY, with its Uelatiou 

to Ooopd DooMna awl Mand BMtponsibility. By the Rev. 
Pu i ft W M QmiM, Vwm ChwwhOoltoas, Olamaw. Poolicausvo, 
oMli,todd. 

An EXPOSITION of the CONFES- 

STON of F.\ITn of tl„- W»l MINSTKIt .VSJ-KM lil . V of 
DU I.M:.-^. Hv Ii..m:Kr Shaw, 1» |i . ^^ hitl.iirn. W ill, nii lii- 
troductoi ^^j iMy R**- W. U. UrruEMxaTUK. LLJU. 



SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lites 

and TEHTiMonriw. With a HuppUunent, oontaininf Mbhkh ay 
Tiie liXbitM or THK CovRjAVT. Upwards of Oao Hlttdladlllv^ 
tntkma. In SI PaiU, anpar«gal Svg^ U. oaeh. 

M'GAVIN'S PROTESTANT: A 

Heriw (if VMiVH uii the Chrittlanhjr of the New Trlnnwiit. and 
UtePiiiiAi ^otKtrMition. NawSdWao. ModlaB tn^ dath, Mt.t 
or in ikL eacii. 

WATSON S BODY of PRACTICAL 

PJVI.N'irY. In a Series of Sermons on the Shorter C«t«chinn of 
tlie Westminster Askto My . with Select tjenaona on Vaiiow Snto' 
jocts. The whole R<-viK.-.l .mhI Corrected, wHll BMiawi W Wljloa. 

Ill !I9 K<j»,, sapor-royiii sn u, >jd, imch. 

WILLISON'SPRACTICAL WORKS. 

With an Ema> uu his Liii and Times. By the Bar. Dr. 1 
a&arariOM. 80 farta, mpar-tiqral Sro, U. 



GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND LONDON. 
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BLACEIE AND BON'S PUBLICATIONS: 



HISTORY AND BIOOBAPHY. 



MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 

PAKTK. Ujr M. Mc Uoi RlilEailK. NttUMroiu IIi>t<>ri(ial Mtd 
IVfinito UluatntioBB, In M purtik aMdlnu •« o, iJi OMb : or 



CABINET HISTOBT of ENGLAND, 



Chrfl, mutuy, mad WiiliilMHiri, f 
CMwiaitfaijMrWS, 



BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 

TMIHEST MCOTSMRN. Li Fuur VoIubm. New EdiUun. 
Wliha HontaMuUl Vohmuh «iiitin«ii« tt* BtampMwtotlM 
yUMlU*.Ti«)«.TBOiiMi«. iritkttFariniK 

K id. MdL 



or Dttbhm. doth (Hit «t. 



AIRMAN'S UISTOliY of SCOT- 

I.ANU, tntm tli« Rarliert Period to the prwtit Tumr. A New 
fkUUoa. With Swim' Ilxi-ffTRATiox*, oompmunif i'ortnMli, 
Vimb ud HIrtariMa IMgua. In U CteH 1«. oMbi or M 
IMtUom, St. etfih. 

THE ISRAEL of the ALPS. A Cora- 

lileta HintorT' of the V«ii41(.ih .if rif.lin.nt tJirir ' '<.l. 
i>i«|iM«d in grent part from unptiblUbed thicanienta. Hj 

Ia«k In 1«| Put!, !«• MM* 



THE TEN YEARS' CONFLICT; 

IMng the niittorT of the IXxnipiifin of the lliurch ofScotUiML 
Wy th.i H. v. Unnnti . iHNAN". Il n, Illii3.tr.ilr.I with r.*r- 
tr.iiU -iii >t<>jl <ui>l I>t>it;ii» t'ti Winnl. '^'i >i,»i,, (W rsu h : it 'J 
Vvle. olotii, 144. The Ufanrj Kdltkm, eUipkatijr printed in laige 
S fihk dnr tn^ cloth, A, liu 

WODROW'S HISTORY of the SUF- 

FETUN'ns .;f til.- ( nrncji of scirri.Axn. trtm 

ti.in I" llio H<>»i.lutii>ii. h^liutl *>y tlie H>^t. H, 
I'ortnijU. lu '■'■'S I'urtK, iiKtliuiu Svu, l*. wicli. 



R/VNKE'S HISTORY of the PAPACY. 

B« alao Work* on ptfM ^ 3> Awl * «< *lu* Urt. 



THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSE- 

PHUS. With Mni* Mid uUier lliiutnaiaoB. Iiemy Sto. 
Iteti^ U. whs or « Vola.. cMln, M«. 



ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY; 

With flxtoneire Koton. Orrvgrnphtcnl, Topo^ittiieaU Itbtorusl, 
and Criticml, iuid a |jit« <>f ilii- Antlior. 1); Jambi Uku. Nau- 
ILiiutratiutK. Id 2i I'lUt*, irmiinm ero, Li. each. 



ROLLIN'S ARTS and SCIENCES of 



the ANCIENTH. 
VotaBM to 



With >ot« b 



IV jAMn UcLL iformiQg a tliiixl 

In U An^ OH" ' - 



SMITH'S CANADA: Past, Pekskkt, 

Ami Fm'HR. Deinc an llhatorical. n«ogrm|»luoal. GooloKical, 



and Htatbtical AooouAt«rCMad» Wart. M^MdoUMCiltaa- 



WORKS OH AGRIOVLTVRE. 



CYCLOm>IA of AQRICtTLTUBE. | 

Practkai and KcieiitiOc. tij opwaitla of Fifty of the rnoit 
Kiniitent Farmen. I.And-AfO]ite, and ScioutiBc Slen of the day. 
l':<lit«d by Jqhm C. Hortun. With abgw« iWO UinatnUve 
Plinira on Wood and Hteel. Id 28 niru. It. ML aMh; art iW|B 
Yola., euper-toyal 8vo, dolh, i.H, Mn. 

NEW FARMER'S ALMANAC. 

for 1969. Ed itBJ Ig^ Joun C Moimo<^ Ed itor o f the J^ricvl' 

GARDENER'S ASSISTANT. 

PlmeUeal and HdwitUB A Q*U» (o Um Furmation ami Manaice- 
ment of the KitdiMi, Prnit, »nd Flower Uaiduu, and the <.°iiltl- 
VAtlon an<i Maiia((en>«>nt f»f V nimv f ^ Urty. flriN'ti linniKi, *nd Uut- 
hovwc Ptiuila.- With n ( i 'ali'ti'lu ' if (iiir>l<-nini; < >|t-rBti(nia. 

l)y RoDKKT THimrsox. lUnntratwl by iiiimeTOU* KngraTiags 
and Mxvfully Ooltnund rtatok n> to BOfHilid In Moafe 10 
Parta, 3i. «d. each. 



BtM« Um OTl^cetl ekneMtaM, the WeritCMteheCnaptm OT Um Pkr 

flf ptent.. thr ?tel«f* lnii.f»»*ni«< (if %><1», the V\r\-U of 

tns; i««rtJi*r wttb dMrlttiwu af iht lavt «mmim M Yt » K« M M. rralu, Hid 

HOW to CHOOSE ft Good MILK COW. 



BrJ.ILlUan. 



PutwiB^Kew liditiM^ gcMUijr «nlu|«L 



UlSXoa., ed. 



VHh n HopTdenMnt on the IWigrCMfto of 

* wHb BD«nirtD(i). CMb, Si. 



THE PRACTICAL MEASURER; 

Or, Tradesman and Wond-Merchant'e Aaustani. AlUiaNIieR 



FARM INSECTS. BoingtheNatanl 

History and Koonomy of the Inneot* ii\Jurioiu tri the Field Onpa 
in (imat Hritaln and Ireland, and aim tlioae which Infeat Barna 
and Ormnariea, with i«ii>;;<.-"tciiiii> f-T (heirdeetnictWti. Jmix 
Cl'RTW, F.I,.8., Ac, A M l -' I 1- 'ilwith nanybuiHlnvl Kiipir.^m, 
ruin and CokMnd. i'rvi>arui« fur i'uUioatlon. In Pkita, luper- 

FARMERS GUIDE. A Treatise on 

tli.i IMamtMa of FIorMa and Black Cattle, with Iiistnii-Uou* fur 
tlir M;iii.%):t''i>i-iit iif UrandingMareaaiidOnw*. IJ) Jamis Wkhh, 
VeterinaiT Uuiiieun. ii«v«Bitii fiditMNa. Fuolacap iro, olotb, 

CONSTRUCTION of COTTAGES. 
AGRICULTURISTS CALCULATOR. 

A teiaa of FoTty-five Tnbia* for Laad-MaMoring, Draining, 
lUnnita|^^nmtia«, o C H ay aid Ottj^jEv^lb^ 



AGRICULTURIST'S ASSISTANT: 

A NnU- Itouk of Princi|ilee, Rulei, and TabiM, Aajtiitivl to the 
lue of all eBBMpd in i^rieiUtare, or the Managnnait of Landed 
I'n^Mtlgr. gr Joan Bwaw, LMd-Sunr«yar and AfitolHlli*! 
Rngiaatr. PlatM and Cteta FiMltoap 8vo, doth. 3*. M 

LAND - MEASURER'S READY- 

RECKONRR : Itelni; Tablet for aioeTtaininK at eicht the Com- 
UntaoranjrrMdorrtaMotLud. lUidcdMan. " ' 



GLASGOW* EDINBURGH, AND LONDON. 



BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS: 



Ile-iame, with Culooiwl riaUx. In 36 Put*, prio* ^^. eaclu 



A HISTORY Of THE EARTH AND ANIMATED NATURE. 



I HMm ftom Um V«lki«f Uio romt (liitiiifsiiiMd Rritiidi and 
I BMM UliMtrmthr* ftgorai^ of wtuctt £iO *i* mntnUj inluurMl. 



b S IM^ nyal Sm^ Ilk «Mh. 

A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 




WORKS ON MAGHINEBY, CARPENTRY, &c. 



ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S 

DRAWINO noOK : A Comploto Ccmnn of Initnictlon for ttta 
I'nurtkal KuKineer; oumpruiug Liueitr Drawing, Prujcctiona, 
Eooentric Cunraa. ths r>nouii furmn of (taurine, RM^iprocatiiiK 
Machinerr, Hk<'t< liin« nn'l Krawin^ fmm Um> Mju:liinv, rrii)«:- 
twti of sKju1<>w t, TujI;!!^ ;\im1 I'oI'Miridg, niiil Ponil"«'c-t)Tt!, on 
Um faMia of Um wurlu uf M. Le Ui*no uul MM. AmiiniKai»l. 
Illwtm«d Iqr BomMoiH Bugnvingi on Wood and Nt<x-i in 
M Fiuta, imperial 4lo, 1*. each ; or I Vol lM]^laM^woo, 12, i». 

ENGINEER an<l MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT: lleiii^ a Sori«i of I'lanik, Soclion.i, .unl l'U.'\ atmin 
uf Mtcaui KiiKtutat, WuWr WluwU, Sl>liitntMC .Ma.chiiK'*, Millx f>>r 
Cirindiiig, Ttxiln, Ac, tAkon from Mw-)iiiin> of «|i|in>v<.H| Con- 
■tniutioii ; with detiUbxl ItaKTipiioiu kuU I'ractical KHoyit vu 
It dmituMtiU of llMkiBMj. Hmt and Imprnvad BiU> 
iB S8 Put*, iaapnU 4(a^ ft. M. MMb; or S Vak bidf^ 

0, 24, 4(. 



RAILWAY MACHINERY. A Tren- 

tin on the Mecluuiical Engiuwrins of lUilwavi : cmbrociiii: tlia 
PrincijdM and Ouirtmctiaii of Kolling and Fixed Plaatt In all 
dapoiMaentiL lUtHtmtad bjr a itoriea of PUt« uu a laifa Male, 
nnd by iiain«rmii< Engiwrtafiaoi Wood. Bl D. KlIWIAK CidUtX, 

KoK.tH-.ir. iii3oFwtiktap«iiU4«o^Si.*i.oMii: avwiLhoir 

RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES. Their 



Maohanlenl Conirtmction, and Parfurroattos, with the 
raOMlt Prnotioo in KticliUid .iml Aincric.i IlliutraCtfd ti>' an 
extotwiTc 8eriiM of ri.a< -. .<u<I ihkui l.:i;;rarlnip> on Wuml. 
Wj n. KlXNCAR ('ijkiiK, Ktii;iiitx.'r. Tij be ooniiileteil in about 
rurtd, im(N!riitl tto, 'l*. tU. eat:)). 

TItIt Work vlll nmWiw tlM lmmta*\n IWtlMi of Uw AaU<«rM Wotk tn 
JMmy JTaiMMnr, wtlh ntmtt* xlUKiM* illua<n*tn« th«|iractin«r Ria«. 
Ikh iMwnMtn K— lnw ft Ito pfMral 4*f , u4 pm*aUa« Ito MMI Mnrt 

<rtHr«r M wM*a»lililN I 0«f |n « n aiM l M» m i i —l » lw« iMM ar 

RECENT PRACTICE in the LOCO- 

MOTIVE EXOIXR Mnxa anpptaBMlitta «nt/.nty .ir»rAinrrv : 
Oominriiinx the luiMt |{«n-nt ImproTenirnt^ in Ki(v;lii-ti rrv-tii-«\ 
and lUmtratiouii irf the Locomotive Pra. ti.v .f tli- L iiiti-l 
Statea of America. Uy D. Kim.vcaa Ct^ait, >jnnii«r. Xo bo 
coiii|>lft«i in about 8 Paru, imperial 4k>, St. Od. «acb. 



Wc<k will niaOil tn 
■ .'I tluvi*. It >• I .lili 

lju Autkor'i WL.rk lii 



RURAL ARCHITECTURE. A 

Seriw of I>B«ign» fir I 'r: ..(n"ii*..il C.illji-.'" iunl J'vru- 
plifiod in ITAnn, EUT.itioiii., .SbltIujuh. anJ lN;Uul», With I'mc- 
tit-al Ikwcniitlons. Ily .JmiN Whitk, Arehitoct. In 21 Part% 
imiienal 4to, 'It. aach ; 1 VuL haU-iDoroooo, <2, lOi. 



CARPENTER and JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT. A CompMa Ooum of PracUoal Inatmctlon in 
Geometry, Ueoaietrical LineH, I>rawiug, Prvjwtion, and Per- 
apectiTe; alao, the Scloctiuii, lYevMrstlrm, and ^^Tvngth nl 
iHaleruiIii, and the Mocitaiiiual Pniiri|>1cK of Kr^tiiiiir, witli 
their .\)i)ini-.i!ioiii> in ( JUjentry aiiU .I mih iv lllui-t i itt./.! l,y 
niunennu Ki^pavltip ou Wood and Htacl, ownprisuig cutuiides 
of aotne of tho faHtftaalMr ODMtractiaiia ozeciitod in Oraat iiri- 
^a^^0Btt»^0ylliMllga^ 



Tlw MJaaKI IMi l^■Ma•aU•n la to ntppl; . In > mBimaim hna, a camrM* 

Mid pracltnl Ontra* <t Inrtntcttw In ilw PrliulplM of (brpmtiT »">* Jtiimj, 
with % ^bvtMn o' FtampV* of Worki aciulty fx»e«t«.l. It mn luctu^l* ihm 
mamt impprtuDl f'»!ur>. i.' th* i:rf»t ««>ki of Kmy. Kr»ff(, .mi I ntJ..-.. win, h. 
inoi thitr oat antf bnica Un«MC«, an iMimmllifc |> Um tmi nuMwMji •( 



CABINET-MAKER'S ASSISTANT. 

A Sori<« i>r Original TVHi^nit for M<«lcni Fiimitiire, with 1)»- 
»cri|ition!. il.t.ulu of C'onntmction Complete in SI Parta, 
inilwruil Ito, Ol, ench ; lialf-lHiund moruooo, £3, it. 

MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR; 



MECHANICS DICTIONARY. A 

Note H«'k of T<i hiiii.i! Tittiii, Uiil.m, and Tablisa, u«aAi1 In the 
Uouhanivatl Art*. WiUi Kitgravinipi of Machinery, ajid uoarly 
300 DijkgTanu on WixkI. Ninth EUlition. CI<Jth, :>« 

Tho CALCViAiai and DiczuwABr an nUdiabMl ia S7 Koa.^ 

MURPHY'S ART of WEATING. 

fm, W«IL and Tan 
TUid KdMaa, $n. 



ninatiatMl braaadj 
ftar On tm 



Tablea, 



RE ID'S CLOCK and WATCH- 

M A K I N('. T)i«>r<-ti<&l and I'ractical. lilnstratad with TmD^ 
Pottlins PUtea. and VipieUo tMla. to M IM^ Rfll tn^ U. 

oach ; or 1 Vol , cloth, 3U. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN: A Seriea 

of ox.<4m|>lii« of Egy-ptian, Gmrian, lUmmn. ItaliAn, Oothio, 
Moohsli, Frvnch. Kloniinh, and ICIixaiwthnri ' inuiniriitu, irnit- 
.ililf for .Art-workmen and Uaooraton. VV^tlj uu h>¥>»j on 
Oruauieutal Art, a* applicabla to Trade and Mauufacturoa. Uy 
Jam. Baixaktykk, Anthor of a Tttatite im PaiaM flnt^te* 
^ Foitjr Plataa, iuiiaial 4to, doth. 11, SiL 
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$ BLACKIE AND SON^ PUBLICATIONS: 



POETRY AND LIGHT LITEEATURE. 



THE WORKS of KOBERT BURNS. Com- 

plvte lUiutrated I^lition, Litenry lui*] rictorinl. With Wtiy 
Nun'ii Kmmy " (>n the (i™tna and <">j:»mct«'r <if Rum*," KOA Dr. 

ci-RRiE's ML'tiiMir ■.f tiiM r.<t, ,111.1 .■.0 i.,i<iii~i>i»' And Portnit 

lUiutrotiona. 2^ Parts, aQ|ier-n>;!iI Mto, 1«. «mh. 

Or Willi Stebt 8ira«uaiiD(TAav Fam% amiteiiiiwg tt &i- 
(nrin^ ; makb« Ui an nt lltiMtratigM, t Vab., doOi «tb». 
41, KM. 

LAND of BURNS ; A ScriM of Landscapes, 

Illiutntira of the Writing* of tlie Seottlah I'oet. fh>ra Paintings 

l.v D. O. HiTi,, H H A. Al».>. TVrtniita of th« Poet, iii> Fneixl-", 
(tc. Witli l>L»riiitiorui au.l liL^gniiihi.'-^. t>v HoBr.RT ChaMhi iw ; 
and Kaaar bj Ptotimor WiLsuX. i VuU., 4tw, ulutii, cilt tKlxo*. 

■ROOK of SCOTTISH SONG. A Collection 

of ttie ikMi and Mart Approved tioogt of SootUnd. with Critical 



and Uiatorioal Noticfi^ •od an Em on BooMab Boog: £b* 
gx»T«d Prontlapieos wid TfU«. 19 N«i., eA. tMh ; doth, (lit 
•deal, 

BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS, A Com- 

VrBhen«iTe Collection of the Ballade of 8euUand, with llluetra- 



NICOLUS POEMS and LYRICS, chiefly in 
tbt ihnttiib DUl«t. With • Xraudr of Uw Atitliar. N«« 



HOGG,— The WORKS of the ETTEICK 

SUKPUKRD, with IUii...trjition» by D. O HUl, R S A.— Hi* 
r.ifTU Ar, WortK*. c/>tiii'li U> in j \'oi» . ploth, 17*. Od. ; tbs Panw 
W<iKKs, roni|>li-t<- in >1 Vii|« , £1, 1< li'rTFC ."^1 Rlli AM llw 
lisiitid (uT ludc iu Kii&nU^ \ ola , at :u. i^L (.wcli. 

CASQUETofLTTKRAKY GEMS;CoutAiDing 

upwaid* of :(Hi Kitmctj in IV.'trr \nd I'nM. FrOBI tio.-»ri} i-Ai 
DiaUagaiahad Authaca. lUuatnted bjr Tweu^-flvs EncniTinKa, 

REPUBLIC of LETTERa A SelecUon iu 

FlMtiy and Pruso, fkmn the Works of the most Eminent Wntt^ 
with many Uriginal Pieces. Twenty-flre beautifkd llJii>imt<i>ri.<. 
4 Vol»., cKith eitra, gilt edgni, 41 ; or in 16 Part*, 1». cat-li. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS 



W0BK8. With an En&uy ou lu* Ufe and Writm^ nuity- 
•ma ftigmviiiBi on WoinI, fhnx Mskm Iv W. aail. 



SANDFOBiyS ESSAY on the RISE and 



LAING'S WAYSIDE FLOWERS: Being 
GkilK.gat»». ^ 



MISCELLAlfEOirS. 

CYCLOPEDI A of DOMESTIC MEDICINE I HAND PL.ACF^ROmk of the UNITED 



anil Sl lUiKliV. lly Tmu«. AsURiw, M il. lUn»tnit.Ml »ith 
hugniv iiyjB uu Wuud and Kteol. 17 r,irt«, rn^al s,vi., li, «u;h; 
•loth, ISi, 

. BARR'S SCRIPTURE STUDENTS AS- 

SIHT ^XT. A Complete Index and Concise Uictiooary to the 
Bilile N, w Edition, Bnlaiged, wfth Pronmeiatian of PrajMr 
Naiiir-.<. ( hn>ito]ogi<iai AmngBMataf ttoSedptani^te Art 

BARR'S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS te TOUKO OOMMUMCAins. . WUh M Addnw to 
Toong Penaua not yet Oammankmnta. Slat Edition, ISmo, 

MWed, 4(1. 



KINGDOM, ('(intnininv; K r. i m - of dailv im- U> niin.^nl*! 
Ii,000 Localitin in Unsat liriuiu and Intiand, ami lieuanU 
! StetiiMaiaililiiM, fUaiMw«MU*i> 



IN8TBUC- 
io Yoniig 



BARR'S CATECHETICAL 

TI<»N8 on INFANT nAPTWM. With au 
Parents, ISth Wittt>n, Ttm<», wwpd, id. 

COMMKIiCIAL HAND-BOOK : A Complete 

Til a.iT-Rock>>ner, .>nil l"unjii.'iiiliuni i>f Tal.Ii'n luid Iiifniiimtion 
for tiw Tratlur, Slvrobuut, aii4 Ctnuiuci'ti^ Tt:kVulkT. ,ilU pp. 
, bound in roao, It. 



HABTLET'8 ORATORICAL CLASS- 
BOOK. With Um PrtDdplM of Elotntion KinnlUM and Illm^ 

COUTS' PRACTICAL GUIDE to tlie 
TAILOB'S CUTnNa-R(M>M. With Xumeroia PUtM and DU- 
la H Pirta, Si. «»ish. 



CHOBISTEirS TEXT-BOOK; ConteiDiog 

nwlx IVo Hiiiidnd iMm Mtd Bymn t^uMiH Clnatih AatlMBM, 

Ae., amuijrwl f"r fW>in Two t« Flvw \nirm, with Otxan or Piano- 
ftiTte AodmjimnHiH'jit* ; iinxcitxl n C'ouiiirolieniiive (Immmar 
of Mnaia Bj W. J. P. kuto. Suiwr-royal 8vo, itiff pantr, (n. ; 
•MttgiUtti, 



WALKERS 

Beautifully printed iu 
Aiitliar. F«oltav<<«v 



DICTI0XAT5Y 

rnyal IHmo, with 



find KEY. 

« Portrait of the 



FERGUSON'S INTEREST TABLES, At 

Fmitam diArait Rates, ftmn a Oiuurter to iiix Mid * Half par 
C«at.; alMi, Tahlaa of CammUoa and Btokmfla. New KtU- 



LAWRIffS 8TBTEU of HERCAITTILE 

AniTHMETtO: With the Naton, Use, and Kt«otiation ofBilla 
of l!lzchang«. Fifth Edition. Iu '1 Parts, faonnd in roan, with 
Ksr. S*.; or PMta 1. and U.. In cloth. U. Sd. «Mbi the lUr 



MOFF.\T: TLs Walks and Wklls. With 

InciJentAl Notion of its Botany aud Oeoloty. By WiixuM 
Knioixi MMi BiportoM. and (Bumlwil Anrtytoflf. tolHimal 

TYTLBR'S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 

HTHTORY. Anrlcnt nnil Modern. WUti oontitlpraWp aiLlitions 
III tilt? .Kutlior'* Tfit, niinit.riinn Ni>te«, anil ft (.'iintinnftlinn t^i 

tho x«i£n of Qaeea Victoria. Kdit«d by the Her. Bkaxduji 
,M.A. MnhUltte. CMb,ti.9*. 



M'CRIE'S SKETCHES of SCOTTISn 

CHURCH ai«T()Rr : Embnunng the Period from the Refor- 
nuttioii to the Revolution. 3 Vols., demy ISmo, cloth, U. 

ROBEBTSOITS HISTORY of (he JEWS^ 
Prom IteBalvloiifaii Ck9Uritj4otlwMrMM«a«rX«raidMiL 

ROBERTSON'S CHART of SCBIFTURE 
cnnoNui.(i(;r, fw»m tho Cwrtlon totlw PinteiMtiaK of J<hh 

aalem. In Ktiff oovem, 4<(, 

STAFFA an<l ION A DESCRIBED aud 

II.I.l>irHATKl) ; Willi Nutiwn nf the I'nnrjiMil Objects on the 
route &oni I'ort Crinan to (Jbon, and in the Hound of Mull. 
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